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Etymological, Critical, Claffical, and Ex- 
planatory. Collected from Dr. . 3 
Pearce, the preſent Biſhop of Barger ; Richard, 
fon and Son; Addiſon ;, Pater/on ; Newwton- 
and other Authors ; intended as a Key to this 
Divine Pot ; whereby Perſons unacquainted 
with the Learned Languages, and Polite Li- 
terature, will be introduced into a familiar 
Acquaintance with the various Beauties and 
Excellencies of this Maſter- * of Heroic 
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My it pleaſe Your Majely, I 5 1 


«O permit the humbleſt of your; 
Majeſty's Subjects to approach, 
your Royal Preſence, and to 
preſent to your Majeſty, a Pon, which, 
has done Honour to this Nation, and 
is the Product of a Genius ſcarce ever 
7 never excell'd by the Poets 

any Nation whatever, Greece and 
Rome not excepted. Its Merit alone 
will recommend it to Your Majeſty's 
Regard, when I inform Your Majeſty. 
that it is PARADISE Losr, which I pre- 
ſume to put into Your Royal Hands 
a little decorated with ſome choice 
Flowers, which I have gathered to 
give it the more gracetul Appearance, 
when Your Majeſty ſhall have a Mo- 
ment's Leiſure to unbend your Royal 
„„ Mind 


A Wenn 
*. 
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iv DEDICATION. 
Mind with fuch agreeable Amuſe- 
ments. 

But perhaps. Great Sir, it will be 
objected, that Mr. Milton, the Author 
of this inimitable Poem, however cele- 
brated for his great Abilities and ex- 
tenſive Learning, was a zealous Re- 
publican, and, conſequently, a profeſſed 
Enemy to Regal Government : Yet, 
though this be paſt Diſpute, 1 be- 
lieve every diſpaſſionate and impartial 
Man will make ſome Allowances for 
the Wrongneſs of his Principles. The 
Times he lived in, were Times of Vio- 
lence; the Nation was divided into two 
ſtrong and inveterate Factions; and if 
he took the Part of the People againſt 
their Sovereign, it was becauſe he ap- 
prehended, that the Prerogatives of the 
Crown trod too hard upon the Rights 
and Liberties of the Subject. This 


gave him Occaſion to reflect on thoſe 
I glorious Figures, which thoſe once 
famous Republicks of old Rome, Athens, 
| Carthage, &c. made in the Times of 
their moſt flouriſhing Condition; and 
perhaps, to wiſh, for the ſame Reaſons, 


he 


DEDICATION. Cl 


he could fee England governed in the 
lame Manner. A 
But had Mr. Wiltor's fine bech re- 
ſerved for the Honour of the preſent 
Age, and his Lot been caſt under Your 
Majeſty's Reign, he never would have 
__ entertained Principles f ſo oppoſite | to the. 
Majeſty and Power of Kings. With 
what Pleaſure would he have ſeen the 
Laws of*his Country take their due 
Courſe, and Juſtice done to the higheſt 
and meaneſt Subject, without the jeaſt 
Interruption from the Prerogative ?. 
Every Briton enjoying the Rights, Pri- 
vileges and Liberties, tranſmitted to 
him from his Anceſtors, through a long . 
Succeſſion of Ages 1 in their full Extent ? 
Every Man rejoicing in the Freedom 
of worſhipping God in the Way that 
is moſt agreeable to his own Con- 
ſcience ? His Prince ſtudying the Eaſe 
of his People, at the Expence of his 


own? — I fay, had it 2 24 Miltow 8 
good Fortune to have liv'd a Subject 
of Vour Majeſty, he would have been 
ſo far from deſiring to ſee this Mo- 
narchal changed into a Republican 


Form of Government, that he would 
A'3 have 
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have join'd with the reſt of Your Ma- 
jeſty's happy and loyal Subjects, in their 
moſt earneſt Prayers to the ALMIGHTY, 
for the Long - Continuance of Your 
Reign over us; and that when Heaven, 
as a ent for our Sins, ſhall re- 
move You from the Troubles and Solli- 
citudes of a Terreſtrial Crown, Your 
'Brows may be wreathed with One 
more Glorious, Immortal and Eternal. 
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5 PARADISE LOST has obtain'd a * 
Place in the firſt Rank of Engliſh Claſſicks, 
it's no Wander that Men of Learning and. 
Genius have. applied their critical Talents in 
writing Notes and Comments on a Work ſo re- 
markable for the Nobleneſs of its Plan, and the 
rich Treaſures of Erudition it contains. Homer 
and Virgil have had a Maltitude of Commen- 
tators, who eſteemed it no ſmall Addition ta 
their Reputation, to be thought capable of diſ- 
covering ſome new Beauties, or removing 
any Difficulties that ſeemed to obſcure the true 
Senſe and Meaning of a Paſſage m either 4 
thoſe celebrated Poems, the Iliad and the Eneid. 
Theſe two Poems are the Efforts of the moſ? 
conſummate Geniuſes ; their own intrinſic Worth 
bas ſecured em from the Injuries of Time, and 
brought them dawn ta u in. their own native 
Purity, unſophiſticated with any Additions, 
Alterations, or Interpolations of others; For 
fuch a Veneration have the Learned in all 
Nations, and at all Times retained for theſe 
two Maſter-pieces of the Human Capacity, that 
when any one has preſumed, from a fond Con- 
ceit of manifeſting his own Abilities in Criti- 
ciſm, to alter, add to, or improve the Thought, 
Language, or Expreſſion, even in the minutęſt 
Jeta, he has been attack'd with as much Vigour 
and Warmth, as if he bad robl'd a Church, 
er endeausur d to alter or aboliſh the e/tabliſh'd 
Religion of his Country, Si Such 


|| 
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Such has been the Regard always paid to the 
Forks of a ſuperior Genius, "whatever was 
the Art in which the Author ercelld; and the 

arther Time has remov d us from the Period 
when he fir/t flouriſhed, ſo much the more be be- 
comes the Object of our Veneration; the more 
Antique, the more Venerable. His Co-tem- 


poraries might have a thouſand | Prejudices, 


which prevented their ſeeing or allowing thoſe 
Excellencies, which their Succeſſors, who have 
not the ſame Reaſons for Judging partially, can 
eren 
Thus, in all Reſpects, has it far'd with our 
#luftrious Countryman MILTON. Por, thy 
his Poem of PARADISE LosST is near an 
hundred Years old, yet its Reputation is ſo pro- 
e increaſed, that it's naw the Standard 
of Heroic Poetry; and he who profeſſes he has 
no Taſte for M11.Ton, is juſtly deemed to have 
no Tafte for Polite Literature; and ſuch is the 
untverſal Efteem for this incon;parable Wark, 
that _ of the brighteſt Wits of the preſent 
Age have thought their Time well employ'd in 
grote and embelliſhing it with their criti- 
cal Elucidations, imagining that the Intereſts of 
Learning 775 were concerned in vindicating 
it from the Miſrepreſentations, or falſe. Gloſſes 


of thoſe who in their Criticiſms have deviated 


From, or miftaken the true Meaning of the 
Author, *Twas this commendable Zeal fer the 
Reputation of ſo glorious a Work, that en- 


gag d Dr. Pearce, the Worthy , Biſhop of 


Bangor, to review the Readings of Dr. 
Bentley upon PARADISE —_— 
Net, (incredible as it may ſeem) it was fob 
| : N 4 b » bi =” Þ 1 £ 
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PREFACE. 


the-greateſt Difficulty that this invaluable Work 
was 1ſber d into the World, The Licenſer 
ſcrupled to give it his Imprimatur, becauſe he 
imagin d he had found a Piece of Treaſon in 
it. That Rub got over, the Author had much 
ado to get a Purchaſer among the Bookſellers 
for the Copy, which he was oblig'd to ſell for a 
very trifling Sum; and for twenty Years from 
its firſt Publication it was but in litile Eſteem 
by the prime Wits of that facetious Age; till 
in 1688 the Lord Somers took it under his Na- 
tronage, and brought it into Credit. | 
Some no Doubt will be ready to ast, how it 
happened, that a Mort of ſo much real and in- 
trinſic Merit, met with ſo cold a Reception at 
its firſt Appearance in the World? The only © 
Reaſon I can give is this : Mr. MiltTON 
was a ſtrenuous Aſſerter of Republican Prin- 


ciples, wrote warmly againſt Kingly Govern= " 


ment, and was Latin Secretary to Cromwel 
and his Son; Circumſtances which render'd him 
obnoxious to the prevailing Party, when King 
CHARLES IT. came to the Crown, * So that 
had he wrote with the Pen of an Angel, and 
all his Sentiments had been Cele/tial and Di- 
vine, his former Conduct would have thrown 
his moſt ſhining Merits into Shades and Dar- 
neſs. Such is the Power of that malevolent 
Demon, PREJUDICE ! Let he was in high 


Eſteem with the moſt eminent Men of the Age 


in which he flouriſhed, eſpecially among Foreig u- 
ers, with whom' he held a learned Correſpon- 
dence all his Life-time. Even King CHARLES 
II. notwithflanding the Oppoſition M IU TON 
bad made to his Royal Faiber, bad ſuch an 
12 | Opinion 


ix . 
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Opinion both of his Integrity and Abilities, that 
he would have made him his Latin Secretary; 
which MILTON however refus d. Wy 
1 fhall naw give ſome brief Account of this 
preſent Undertaking, and acquaint my Readers 
with the Moitves which induced me to publiſh 
Pax AD ISE Lost with the Notes I have col- 
lacted from other Authors. fo 5 
Mr. App1soN torote an excellent Critique 
on this noble Poem, wherein, by ſetting it in 
Competition with the Iliad and Æneid, he has 
pointed out its Beauties and Defefts ſo clearly 
and perſpicucuſly, as likewiſe by ſhewing its own 
natural and independent Excellencies, that he 
has made his intelligent Readers perfect Fudges 
of. all the Requiſites of an Heroic Poem. This 
is unqueſtionably of great Uſe to theſe who are 
Maſters of the learned Languages, and who | 
undenſtand what they read; yet I preſume will 
afford but ſmall Aſſiſtance to thoſe who are yet 
zo learn the Meaning and Signification of Words + 
and Terms of "foreign Derivation, and know but 
little of the Heathen Mythology, to which our 
Author frequently alludes. XN 
Dr. BenTLEvy*'s Readings on this Poem 
are Scholaſtick and Critical, in which, how- 
ever, by attempting to elucidate the Text, he 
has not unfreguently, very much obſcur'd it, 
by giving it a Senſe and Meaning very different 
From that of the Author; and which he bas 
likewiſe very much embarraſs d, by ſubſlitu- 
ting Words, and even whole Lines of his oton, 
by Way of Emendation of ſuch Paſſages as 
he imagin'd were l-ft imperfect by the Author, 
ar were made ſo by his Editors; for which 
| Liberties 
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Liberties he has been decently. cenſur d, and 
clearly 2 by his Reviſer. 


The Two Richardſons, Father and Sen, 
have ftruck. aut many curious and uncommon 
Thoughts in. their Notes upon this Poem. But 
as they are too verge in their Explanations 
of ſome particular Things, ſo in others, equally 
difficult, they are very deficient. Tn ſhort they 
have written a very large Book, the Duin- 
teſſence of which may be reduc d into à very 
narrow Compaſs. 1 

Mr. Paterſon's Commentary dwelis wholly 
upor Words, and therefore might more properly 
be call d a Dictionary; which, tho of great 
Uſe in explaining Words of foreign Deriva- 
lion, yet enters not into the Spirit of our Au- 


thor, nor lays down any Rules to direct the 


Judgment in gathering the Flowers that jo 
profuſely grow in this fragrant and ever-bloom- 
ing Garden. | 

Mr. Newton's Bak is a judicious Com- 
pilation of the critical and learned Notes and 
Obſervations of ſeveral Authors, who have 
exerciſed their various Talents in writing 
their Sentiments on this Divine Poem. His 
Perfor mance has. deſerved the Applauſe that 
has been given it; and would have prevented 
my attempting any Thing in the ſame Kind, 
had it not been for one unanfwerable Objection, 
which the Public in general has made to it; 
and that is, the S. xe and Price of his Boot, 
which is drawn out into two large Volumes in 
8vo, Price 125. and to enlarge its A, 


xil PREFACE. 
has added two long Indexes, which; the” 
of very little Uſe or Significance, male one I 
third Part of the Second Volume. In Truth, 
dont apprebend any Index is neceſſary for | 
| 


PARADISE Los r; for, whoever is deſirous 
| of referring to any particular Paſſage or In- | 
cident in the Poem, let him but caſt his Eye | 
over the Contents at the Head of each Book, and | 
be will eaſily find what he looks for. ; 
To concluie + Having carefully eramin d the { 
Def. #s, as well as the Merits of all the Criticks | 
and C:mmentators on Paradiſe Loſt 1 could | 
meet with, I have, in the Choice and Diſpo- [ 
tien of my Notes, endeavour'd to avoid their . 
Fault, and to fill up and make good their De- | 
it ficiences. I have, like the Bee, collected only b 
It zhat which will turn to Honey, leaving tbe 
| Refije where T found it, and have reduced my 12 
if Wark into jo fefa Compaſs, as neither to Yy 
it over-burden the Reader's\Pocket nor bis MA. F 
it mory; and yt IU hold to %% that the . 
1 rde are as full to ibe 
Pup, as expheative and comprehenſive as 
t hoſe « hich have fivel'd a Book to the Price 85 


of Twelve bites 
In the Life of 2 At NG 5 15 obſerved, 


. that there was never any Monument erecte d E 
10 his Memory, except a very dubious one in St, : 
Giles“ Church + But fince Mr. Fenton wrote 
his Life, there has been a very handſome one 
erected for bim by Mr. Ben ſon, in Weſtmin- 
| ſter-Adbey, a Draught of which 1 we. 
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Mr. John Milton. 


ROM a family, and town of his name in 
Qxfordſbire, our author derived his de- 
ſcent; but he was born at London in the 
Year 1608. The publiſher of his works 
in proſe (on whoſe veracity ſome part of this nar- 
rative muſt entirely depend) dates his birth two. 
years earlier than this; but contradicting himſelf _ 
afterwards in his own computation, I reduce it 


to the time that Monfieur Bayle hath aſſigned; 
and for the ſamereaſon which prevailed with him 


to aſſign it. His father, John Milton, by pro- 
feſſion a ſcrivener, lived in a reputable manner 
on a competent eſtate, entirely his own acquiſi- 
tion; having been early diſinherited by his pa- 
rents for renouncing the communion of the 

church of Rome, to which they were zealouſ! 

devoted. By his wife, Sarah Caſton, he had like- 
wiſe one daughter named Anna; and another ſon 
Chriſtopher, whom he trained to the practiſe of 
the common Law; who in the great rebellion 


adhered ; 


XIV She L1r zo 


adhered to the royal cauſe ; and in the reign of 
King James II. by too eaſy a compliance with 
the doctrines of the court, both religious and 
civil, he attained to the dignity of being made a 
judge of the common pleas; of which he died 
diveſted not long aſter the revolution. 

But JOHN, * ſubject of the preſent eſſay, 
Was the favourite of his father's hopes, who to 
cultivate the great genius which early diſplay'd 
itſelf, was at the expence of a domeſtic tutor. 
whoſe care and capacity his pupil hath- grate- 
Folly celebrated in an excellent Latin Elegy; the 

fourth in his collection. At his 
An. tat. 1 2. initiation he is ſaid to have ap- 
plied himſelf to Letters with ſuch 


indefatigable induſtry, that he rarely was pre- 


vailed with to quit his ſtudies before An uk oo 2 
which not only made him frequently ſubject to 


ſevere pains in his head; but likewiſe occafion'd 


that weakneſs in his eyes, which terminated in a 


total privation of fight. From a domeſtic. edu- 


Kation he was removed to St. Paul's ſchool. to 

complete his acquaintance with the claſſics under 

mm. care of Dr. Gill; and after a ſhort ſtay there, 
was tranſplanted to Chrif's-college 


| "An. tat. 15. inCambrid ge, where hediſtinguiſh'd 


- himſelf in Sl kinds of academical 

„ of this ſociety he continued a mem- 
Per till be commenced Maſter of Arts; and then 
leaving che nirerf he returned to his father; 
who had quitted the town, and liv'd 


A. Aua. z at Horton in Buchingbamſpire: 


where he purſued his Studies with 


| inpatallel's. afiiduity and ſucceſs, 


After ſome years ſpent in this ſtudious retire- 


* mis mother died: and then he prevailed 
6 with 
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with his father to gratify an inclination he had long 
entertained of ſeeing foreign countries. Sir Hen- 
ry Watton, at that time provoſt of Eton College, 
gave him a letter of advice for the 1 
direction of his Travels; but by Au. tat. 30 
not obſerving * an excellent maxim 85 
in it, he incurred great danger by diſputing againſt? 
the ſuperſtition of the church of Rome, within the 
verge of the Vatican. Having employ'd his 
curioſity about + two years in France and 1taly,. 
on the news of a civil war breaking out in Exg- 
land, he returned; without taking a ſurvey of 
Greece and Sicily, as at his ſetting out the ſcheme 
was projected. I At Paris the Lord Viſcount 
Scudamore, ambaſſador from King Charles I. at: 
the court of France, introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of Grotius who at that time was ho- 
noured with the ſame character there by Chriſina 
Queen of Sabeden. In Rame, Genoa, Florence and 
other cities of 7aly, he contracted a familiarity 
with thoſe who were of higheſt reputation for wit 


and learning: ſeveral of whom gave him very -,.< 


obliging teſtimonies of their friendſhip and efteem- 

which are printed before his Latin Poems. The 
firſt of them was written by Manſo Marquis of 
Villa, a great patron of Tafſo, by whom he is ce- 
lebrated in his * poem on the conqueſt of Jeruſa- 
Gerd: e lem. 
I penſfeeri ftretti, ed il wiſe ſciloto. 

Þ Et jam bis viridi ſurgebat culmus arifla, _ 
Et totidem flauas numerabant borreæ meſſes, 
Nec dum aderat Thyrſis paflorem ſcilicet illum 

Dulcis amar Muſæ Thuſca retinebat in urbe. 
+  _ Epitaph Dam, 
t Defenſio ſecunda. Pag. 96. Fol. N 
* Fra Cavalier magnauimi, e corteſi 


Reſplende il Manſo.— Lib. 20. 
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lem. Ie is highly probable that to his converſa- 
tion with this noble Neapolitan we owe the firſt 
deſign which Mil rex conceived of writing an 
Epic Poem: and it appears by ſome Latin verſes 
addreſſed to the Marquis with the title of Manſus, 
, . that he intended to fix on King Aribur for his 
beroe: but Artbur was teſerv'd to anther de- 
ſtiny. 

1 from his Travels, he 
As. tat, 32. fo und a on the point of be- 
ing involv'd in blood and confufion. It ſeems 
wonderful, that one of ſo warm and daring a ſpi- 
rit, as bis certainly was, ſhould be reſtrained from 
the camp in thoſe unnatural commotions. 1 ſup- 
poſe we may impute it wholly to the great 00k 
ence he paid to paternal authority, that be retir'd 
to lodgings provided for him in the city ; which 
being commodious for the reception of his ſiſter's 
ſans, and ſome other young gentlemen, he under- 
took their education; and is ſaid to have formed 


. : 5 them on the ſame plan which he afterwards pub- 


liſhed, in a ſhort tractate inſcribed to his friend 
E. Hartlib. : 

In this philoſophical courſe he continued with 
out A wife to the year 1643; when he married 
| Mary the daugnter of Richard Poau- 

An. EÆZtat 36. ell of Forreſt- hill in Oxforoſbire; a 
gentleman of eſtate and reputation 

in that county; and of principles ſo very oppo- 
ſite to his ſon in law, that the marriage is more 
to be wondered at, than the ſeparation which en- 
ſu'd in little more than a month after ſhe had co- 
habited with him in London. Her deſertion pro- 
voked him both to write ſeveral treatiſes concern- 
ing the doctrine and diſcipline of divorce ; and 
alſo to make his addreſſes to a young lady of 
| great 


1 
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great wit a beauty ; but before' he had en-, 
gaged her AﬀeCtions to conclude the marriage- | 
treaty, in a viſit at one of his relations he found 
his Wife proſtrate before him, imploring forgiv<' 
neſs and reconciliation, It is not to be doubted” 
but an interview of chat nature, ſo little expected, 
muſt wonderfully affect him; and perhaps che 
impreſſions it made on his imagination contri- 
buted much to the painting of that pathetic. 
Scene in“ PARA DSE Loser, in which Eve ad- 
dreſſeth herſelf to Adam for pardon, and peace. 
At the interceſſion of his Friends who were pre- 
ſent, after a ſhort reluctance he generouſly ſa- 
crific'd all his reſentment to her tears. 


w— Soon his heart relented | 
Tow'rds her, his life ſo late, and fole delight, 
Now, at hi; feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs, 


And after this 're-union, ſo far was he from re- 
taining an unkind memory of the provocations 
which he had received from her ill conduct, 
that when the King's cauſe was entirely oppreſs'd, | 
and her Father, who had been active in his loyalty, 
was expoſed to ſequeſtration ; Mil ro receiv'd 
both him and his family to protection, and free 
entertainment, in his own houſe, till their Aﬀairs 
were accommodated by his Intereſt in the victo- 
rious faction. 
For he was now grown famous 
by his polemical writings. of va- An. Etat. 41. 
rious kinds, and held in great fa- 
vour and eſteem, by thoſe who had power to 
diſpoſe of all preferments in the State, Tis in 
vain to diſſemble, and far be it from me to de- 
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fend his engaging with a Party combin'd in the 
deſtruction of our Church and Monarchy. Yet, 
1 the juſtification of a miſ- guided ſincerity 
to be debated in the Schools, may I preſume to 
obſerve in his favour, that his zeal, diſtemper'd 
and furious as it was, does not appear to have 
been inſpirited by ſelf-interefted views? For it is, 
affirm'd, that though he liv'd always ina frugal 
retirement, and before his death had diſpos'd of 


his library (which we may ſuppoſe to have been 


a valuable collection) he left no more than 
fifteen hundred pounds behind him for the ſup- 
port of his family: And whoever conſiders the 
Poſts to which he was advanc'd, and the times 
in which he enjoyed them, will I believe con- 
feſs he might have accumulated a much more 
Plentiful fortune; in à diſpaſſionate mind it will 
not require any extraordinary meaſure of candor 
to conclude, that though he abode in the heritage 
of Opprefſors, and the ſpoils of his Country lay 
at his feet, neither his conſcience, nor his honour, 
cou'd ſtoop to gather them. "RA | 
| * A Commiſſion to conſtitute him 
An. Ætat. 42. Adjutant-General to Sir William 
Waller was promis d; but ſoon 


ſuppreſſed by Waller's being laid aſide, when his 


Maſters thought it proper to new- model their 
army. However, the keenneſs of his Pen had 
fo effectually recommended him to Cromwel!'s 
eſteem, that when he took the reigns of goven- 
ment into his own Hand, he advanc'd him to be 
Latin Secretary, both to himſelf and the Parlia- 
ment; the former of theſe preferments he en- 
Joy'd both under the Uſurper and his Son; the 
other, till King Charles II. was reſtor' d. For 
ſome time he had an apartment for his _ 

| lie- 
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Vhitehall ; but his health requirtng a freer ac- 
ceſſion of air, he was oblig'd to remove from 
thence to lodgings which open“ d into St. Jamess 
Park. Not long after his Settlement there, his 
wife dy'd in child bed; and much about the 
time of her death, a Gutta Serena, which had 
for ſeveral years been gradually increaſing, totally 
extinguiſh'd his Sight. In this melancholic con- 
dition he was eaſily prevail'd with to think of 
taking another wife; who was Catherine the 
daughter of Captain Woodcock of Hackney ; and 
ſhe too, in leſs than a year after their marriage, 
dy'd in the ſame unfortunate manner as the for- 
mer had done ; and in his twenty-third Sonnet 
he does honour to her memory. 

| Theſe private calamities were 

much heighten'd, by the different Az. Fiat. 52. 
figure he was likely to make in 

the new ſcene of Affairs, which was going to be 
acted in the State. For, all things now conſpiring 
to promote the King's Reſtoration, he was too 
conſcious of his own activity during the Uſurpa- 
tion, to expect any favour from the Crown; and 
therefore he prudently abſconded *till the Act of 
Oblivion was publiſhed ; by which he was only 
Tender'd incapable of bearing any office in the 
Nation. Many had a very juſt efteem of his ad- 
mirable parts and learning, who deteſted his prin- 
ciples; by whoſe interceſſion his Pardon palſs'd 
the Seals; and I wiſh the laws of Civil Hiſtory 
could have extended the benefit of that oblivion 
to the memory of his guilt, which was indulg'd 
to his perſon ; ne tanti factnoris immanitas aut 
eætitiſſe, aut non vindicata fuiſſe, videatur. \ 

Having thus gain'd a full protection from the 

Government, (Which was in truth more than ” 
cou'd 
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cou'd have reaſonably hop'd) he -appear'd as 


much in public as he formerly us'd to do; and 5 


employing his friend Dr. Paget to make choice 
of a third conſort, on his recommendation he 
married Elizabeth the Daughter of Mr. Minſpul, 


a Cheſhire Gentleman, by whom he had no 


iffue. Three Daughters by his firſt wife were then 
living ; the two elder of whom are ſaid to have 
been very ſerviceable to him in his ſtudies. For, 
having been inſtructed to pronounce not only the 
Modern, but alfo the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
Languages; they read in their reſpective originals 
whatever Authors he wanted to conſult ; though 
they underſtood none but their mother- tongue. 
This employment, however, was too unpleaſant 
to be continued for any long procels of time; 


and therefore he diſmiſs'd them to receive an 


education more agreeable to their ſex and temper. 


We come now to take a ſurvey cf him in that 


point of view, in which he will be look'd upon 
by all ſucceeding Ages with equal delight, 
and admiration. And interval of above twenty 
years had elaps'd ſince he wrote the Mask of 

| * Comus, L' Allegoro, Il Penſerofo, 
An Tt. 26. and f Lycidas; all in ſuch an ex- 
5 129 quiſite ſtrain, that though he had 
left no other monuments of his genius behind 
him, bis name had been immortal. But, neither 


the infirmities of age and conftitution, nor the 


viciſſitudes of fortune, could depreſs the vigour 
of his mind; or divert it from executing a deſign 
he had * long conceiv'd of writing an Heroic 
Poem. The Fall of Man was a ſubje& which 
he had ſome years before fix'd on for a Tragedy, 


which 


par. Loft, B. 9. V. 26, 
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which he intended to form by the models of An- 
tiquity ; and ſome, not without Probability, ſay 
the Play open'd with that Speech in the fourth 
Book of Parapise Leser, ver, 32, which is 

addreſs'd by Satan to the Sun. Were it ma- 
terial, I believe I cou'd produce other Paſſages 
which more plainly appear to have been originally 
intended for the ſcene. But whatever Truth there 
may be in this report, *tis certain that de did not 
4 to mold his Subject in the form which it 
bears now, before he had concluded his contro- 
verſy with Salmaſias and More; when he had 
wholly loſt the uſe of eyes; and was forc'd to 
employ in the office of an Amanuenſis any friend 
who accidently paid him a viſit. Yet, under alk 
theſe diſcouragements, and various Ioterruptions, 
in the * Year 1669 he publiſh'd - 
his PARADISE LosT; the nobleſt An. Etat. 61. | 
Poem, next to thoſe of Hemer and 
Virgil, that ever the wit of Man produc'd in any 
age or nation. Need I mention any other evidence 
of its ineſtimable worth, than that the fineſt Ge- 
niuſes who have ſucceeded him have ever eſteemec 
it a merit to -reliſh, and illuſtrate its beauties ? 
Whilſt the Crite who gaz'd, with ſo much wan- 
ton malice, on the nakedneſs of Shakeſpear when 
he ſlept, after having formally declar'd war 
againſt it, wanted Courage to make his attack; 
fluſh'd though he was with his conqueſts over 
Julius Cz/ar, and The Moor; which inſolence 
his Muſe, like the other aſfaſſins of Cæſar, I ſe- 
We rerenged on herſelf ; and not hog = 
er. 
* Milton's Contra abith his Book/eller 8. Sim- 
monds for the Copy bears Date April 27, 1667. 
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her triumph, became her own executioner. Nor is 
it unworthy our obſervation, that though, perhaps 
no One of our Eagliſ Poets hath excited ſo many 

admirers to imitate his Manner, yet I think never 

any was known to aſpire to emulation; even the 
late ingenious Mr. Philips, who, in the colours 

of ſtyle, came the neareſt of all the Copiers to 

reſemble the great Original, made his diſtant 

advances with a filial reverence; and reftrain'd. 

his ambition within the ſame bounds which Lu- 

cretius preicrib'd to his own imitation : 


Non ita certandi cupidus, guam propter amorem. 
1 "oa TE imitari aweo: quid enim contendat 
Birundo 


rnit? 


And now perhaps it may 1 for beton, when 
with great veracity I affirm. to be fact, that 
Mirren, after having with much difficulty pre- 
vail'd to have this Divine Poem licens d for the 
Preſs, cou'd ſell the Copy for no more than 
Fifteen Pounds ; ; the payment of which va/uable 
conſideration depended on the ſale of three nu- 
merous impreſſions. So unreaſonably may per- 
ſonal N affect the moſt excellent pexform- 
ances: . 


About * two years after, to- 

An. tat. 63. gether wich SaMsON AGONISTES 
(2 Tragedy not unworthy the 

Grecian Stage when Athens was in her Glory) he 
publiſn'd Pazapise REGain'd. But, OH aha. 
a falling off was there Of which I will 
fay no more, than that there is ſcarcely a more- 
remarkable inſtance of the frailty of human reaſon 
than 


bey <vere — July 2, 1670, ry wet ra 
| before the year enſuing, | 
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than our Author gave in preferring this poem to 


PARADISE Lost; nor a more inſtructive caution 


to the beſt writers, to be very diffident in de- 


eiding the merit of their own productions. 
And thus having attended him to the Sixty- 
[Sixth year of his Age, as cloſely as ſuch im- 


perfect lights as men of Letters, and retirement, 


- uſually leave to guide our enquiry would allow ; 
it now only remains to be record- 8 
ed, that in the year 1674 the An. tat. 66.7 
Gout put a period to his life at | 
Bunbill near London; From whence his body was 
convey'd to St. Gzles's Church by Cripplegate, 
where it lyes interred in the Chancel ; but neither 
has, nor wants, a Monument to perpetuate his 
memory. 8 

In his youth he is ſaid to have been extremely 
handſome; the colour of his Hair was a light- 


brown; the ſymmetry of his features exact; en- 


liven'd with an agreeable air, and a beautiful 
mixture of fair and ruddy: which occaſioned 


the Marquis of Villa to give his“ Epigram the 


ſame Turn of Thought, which Gregory, Arch- 
Deacon of Rome, had employ'd above a thouſand 
years before, in praiſing the amiable complexions 
of ſome Exgliſb Youths, before their converfion 
to Chriſtianity. His ſtature ( as we find it 
meaſur'd by himſelf) did not exceed the middle- 


ſize; neither too lean, nor corpulent; his limbs 


well proportion'd, nervous, and active; ſervice- 

able in all reſpects to his exerciſing the Sword, 

in which he much delighted; and wanted neither 

Kill nor courage, to reſent an affront from men 

Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, ft pietas fic, 
Non anglus, verum hercie Angelus ipſe fores. 

+ Defenſio ſecunda, p. 87. Fol. 2 


| 
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i of the molt athletic conflitutions. In bis diet he 
| was abſtemious ; not delicate in the choice of his 
diſhes; and ſtrong liquors of all kinds were his 
averſion. Being too ſadly convinc'd how much 
bis health had {ſuffered by night ſtudies in his 
younger years, he uled to go early (ſeldom later 
| than nine) to reſt; and roſe commonly before 
| five in the morning It is reported, (and there is 
1 paſſage in one of his Latin Elegies, to coun - 
ttenance the tradition) that his fancy made the 
[| happieſt flights in the Spring; but one of his 
| Nephews uſed to deliver it as MiLToN's own ob- 
| ſervation, that his Invention was in its higheſt 
[| perfection from September to the. Vernal Ægqui- 
| nox ; however it was, the great inequalities to be 
found in his compolures are inconteſtable proofs 
| chat in ſome ſeaſons he was but one of the people. 
When blindneſs reſtrain'd him from other ex- 
erciſes, he had a machine to ſwing in for the 
preſervation of his health; and diverted himſelf 
in his chamber with playing on an Organ. His . 
Deportment was erect, open, affable ; his Con- 
\ verſation eaſy, chearful, inſtructive; his wit on 
| all occaſions at command, 3 grave, or 
fſatirical, as the ſubject required. His Judgment, 


when diſengaged from religious and political 
3:3 ſpeculations, was juſt and penetrating ; ; his Ap- 
| prehenſion quick; his memory tenacious of what 
. he read; his reading, only not ſo extenſive as 
| His Genius, for that was univerſal. And having 
| treaſur'd up ſuch immenſe ſtores of ſcience, per- 

ll! haps the faculties of his ſoul grew more vigo- | 
1 rous after he was depriv'd of his ſight; and his 
imagination (naturally ſublime, and inlarg'd by 
| Err Romances, * of which he was much in- 
amour'd 

* 2s Apology for SmeAymnus, p. 77. Fol. 
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amour'd in his youth) when it was wholly abſtract - 
ed from material objects, was more at liberty to 
make ſuch amazing excurſions into the Ideal 


world, when in compoſing his divine work he 
6 was rempred to range 


Byend the wifible diurnal Sphere 


With ſo — accompliſhments, not to have had 
ſome faults, and misfortunes, to be laid in the 
balance with the fame, and felicity, of writing 
ParanISE LosT, wou'd have been too great a 
portion for humanity, 
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ELIIAH FENTON. 
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H E works of inferior Geniuſes have their 
infancy, and often receive additions of 
ſtrength and beauty, in the ſeveral Impreſſions 
they undergo whilſt their authors live : but the 
following Poem came into the world, like the 
Perſons. whom it celebrates, in a ſtate of matu- 
rity. However, though in the firſt Edition it 
was diſpos'd into Ten Books only, MIL TON 
thought proper in the Second to make a new 
diviſion of it into Twelve: not, I ſuppoſe with 
reſpect to the Æncis (for he was, in both ſenſes of 
tde phraſe, above imitation) but more probably, 
IF - becauſe the length of the Seventh and Tenth re- 
gquired a Pauſe in the narration, he divided them, 
each into Two: on which diſtribution, to the 
beginning of thoſe Books which are now the 
= Eighth and Twelfth, he added the following 
W verſes, which were neceſſary to make a con- 


nection. 2 0 62 


Book VIII. ver. 1. 


The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that be a-while 
Thought him fill ſpeaking ; till flood fix'd to 
1 hear : | | 
Then, as new waik'd, thus gratefully reply'd. 
| = 'The 


Are Hilde 


POSTS CRIPT. 


The latter half of the Verſe was taken from this 
in the firſt Edition, 


+2 


To whom thas Adam gratefully reply'd. 
Book XII. ver. 1 


A ne. ode In bis 3 beter at noon," 


Though bent on ſpeed : fo here th Arch-Anget 


paus'd, : 
Betwwixt the world deſtroy d, and world reſtar';. 
Adam ought perhaps might. interpaſe « 


Then with tranſition Sweet, new Jpeech re- 
ume. 


At the ſame Time the Aus made ſome * 
additions in other places of the Poem, which 


are here inſerted for = Helens on the A | 
curious. =: :; | 


Book V. ver. 67. 


. They eat, they drink, and Aich ele 
66 ſweeke IFN, eg 
before -th" bounteous Kiog 


«6 Sc. 


were mus lag d in the Second d Edition, 5. ) 


They eat, they drink, . in communion uu 
DPuaſff immortality and joy, (ſecure 

Of ſurfeit:- where full meaſure only baun 
Exceſs ) before th' all boanteous. W 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Book XI. ver. 484. after, 


5 Inteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, cholie· pangs. 


theſe three vetke | were added, 


 Demoniac phrenzy, moaping melancholy, 5 
And moon ſtruc madneſs, pining atripby ; 
Maraſmus, and wide-waftiing peflilence. | 


And ver. 551. of the ſame Book (which was 
e thus, 


« Of rend' ring up. Michael t to him reply'd) 
ee this addition. | 


of rend'ring up, ace? 3 r 
TY: di elution. Michael reply'd, run. 


To what I have faid in the Life, of our Au- 
. having no Monument, it may not be im- 
r to add; that ] deſired a Friend to inqaire 


5 St. Gilts's Charch.: where the Sexton ſne wd 


Aim a ſmall Monument, which he ſaid was ſup- 
pos'd to be Mil rox's; but the Inſcription had 
never been legible ſince he was employed in that 
Office, which he has poſſeſs d about Forty Years. 
This, ſure, cou'd never have happened in ſo 
ſhort a Space of Time, unleſs the Epitaph had 
been induſtriouſly eras'd ; and that Suppoſition 
carries with it ſo much Inbumanity, that I think 
we .ought to believe it was not erected to his 
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UL legis Amiſſum Paradi/um, grandia Magni 
Carmina Miltoni, quid nifi cuncta legis? 
Res cuncas, & cunctarum primordia rerum, 
Et fata, & fines, continet iſte liber. 
Intima panduntur magni penetralia mundi; 
Scribitur & toto quicquid in orbe late: 
Tn tractuſque maris, cælumque profun- 
um, : 
Sulphuruſque Eribi, flammivomuſque ſpecus. 
Quzque colunt terras, pontumque, & Tartara 
cæca: as 7 
Quzque colunt ſummi lucida regna poli, 
Et quodctnque ullis concluſum eſt finibus uſ- 
uam; ; 
Et fine fine Chaos, & fine fine Deus : | 
Et fine fine magis, (fi quid magis eſt fine fine) - 
In Cxx1sTo erga homines conciliatus amos. 
Hzc qui ſperaret, quis crederet eſſe futura ? 
Et tamen hæc hodie 8 Britanna legit. 
3 | 


© 


O quantos in bella Duces ! quz protulit arma 
Quz canit, & quanta prælia dira tuba ! 
Oeeleſtes acies: atque in certamine cœlum 
Et quæ cœleſtes pugna deceret agros ! 
Quantus in ætheriis tollit ſe Lucifer armis ! 
Atque ipſo graditur vix Michaele minor ! 
Quantis & quam funeſtis concurritur iris, 
Dum ferus hic ſtellas protegit, ille rapit!. 
vulſos montes, ceu tela reciproca, torquent J 
Et non-mortali de eſuper igne pluunt; 
Stat dubius cui ſe parti concedat Oꝶmpus: 
Et metuit pugnæ non ſupereſſe ſuz. 
At ſimul in N 5 Messi infignia fulgent, 
Et currus animels, armaque digna DE o; 
Horrendumque rotæ ſtrident, & ſæva rotarum 
tumpunt torvis fulgura luminibus; 5 1 
Et flainz vibrant, & vera tonitrua rauco 
Admittis flammis inſonuere polo: 
. Excidit attonitis mens omnis, & impetus omnĩis. 
Et caſſis dextris irrita tela cadunt. 
A0 of ha fugiunt, & (ceu foret Orcus hen . 
fernis certanticondere fe tenebris,. —— 
Cedite Romani Seriptores, cedite Grari, 8 
Et quos Fama recens, vel celebravit anus: 
Hzc' duicunquę ſeget, tantum ceciniſſe Patabit 
Maæonidim Ranas, Virgilium Culices. = 
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HEN. 1 beheld. the ens yerbola, 
In lender book his vaſt deſign unfold:; 
M-/ 40 crown d, God's reconcił en bHIA 
Rebelling Angels, the forbidden tree, N 
Heav'n, Hell, Earth, Chaos, All l che argument 
Held me a while miſdoubting his intent; 
That he would ruin (for I ja him irong}' 
The ſacred truths to fable, and old ſong 3 p 
(So Sampfon grop'd the temple's poſts in ſpight) 
The world o'erwhelming to revenge his — 29 
Yet as I read, ſoon growing leis ſevere 
T lik'd his project, the ſucceſs did: fear; 


Through that wide field how ben way neue 


find, 
Ober which * faith leads e bin d; 
Leſt he per x7 the; ſhingsche would explain, 
And what was eaſy, he ſhould render van. 
Or, if a work ſo infinite he ſpann'd, 

Jealous I was that ſome leſs skilful band 
Such as diſquiet always what is well, 


3 by ill imitating would excell) 


Might hence preſume, the whole creatlon's day 
To change in ſcenes, and ſhew it in a play. 
Pardon me, mighty poet ! nor deſpiſe 

* caulclels, yer not impious, ſurmiſe. 


But 


Bat I am now convinc'd and none will dare 
_ Within thy | labours to pretend a ſhare. __ 
not mifs'd one thougrthær ebf be ft; 
And all that was improper doſt omit: 
So that no room is here for writers left, 
But to detect their ignorance, or theſt. | 

That majeſty which through oy 5 doth 
473 = ; reign, 
Draws the devout, deterring the Prbfäue. 

And things divine thou treat'ſt of; in ſuch ſtate, 

As them preſerves, and thee inviolate. 
_ At once — nnd: horror on us ſeize, , | 
Thou ſing'ſt with ſo much gravity and eaſe: 
And above human flight doſt war aloft, 
With plume ſo ſtrong, ſo equal, aud ſo foft! | 
The Bird nam'd from that Paradiſe you ſing 
So never flags, but always keeps on'wing. 

Where could'it thou words of felt A "compa 
_ad?- - -: 

Whence turniſh ſuch a vaſt experi po mind ? 
_ Juſt Heav'n thee, like Tireſias, to requite, 
Rewards with propheſy thy loſs of fight a 
Well might'ſt thou ſcorn thy readers to allure 
With tinkling rhyme, of thy own ſence ſecure; 
While the Town Bays writes all the while and 
ſpells, 

And, bre a pack horſe, tires withour his bells. 
Their fancies ike our buſhy points appear, 
The poets tag them, we for faſhion wear. 
I too tranſported by the mode command: 
And while I mean to praiſe thee, muſt offend. 
Thy verſe created like thy theme ſublime, 
In number, weight, and meaſure, needs no 
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T* meaſure is Engliſh Heroic 9 


without Rime, as 5 that of Homer 
in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin; 
Rime being” no neceſſary adjuntt, or true 
Ornament of Poem or good Verſe; in 
longer Works eſpecially : but the Invention 
of a barbarous Age, to ſet off wretched 
Matter and lame Metre : grac'd indeed 


fince by the Uſe of ſome famous modern 
Poets carried away by Cuſtom ,, but much 


to their own Vexation, hindrance, and 


conſtraint to expreſs many Things other- 


wiſe, (and for the moſt Part worſe) than 
elſe they would have expreſt them. Not 


without Cauſe therefore ſome (both Italian 


and Spaniſh) Poets of prime Note have 
rejected Rime, both in longer and ſhorter 


Works; as have alſo long fince our beſt 


Engliſh Tragedies; as a Thing of itſelf, 


to all judiciga, led dial and of no 
true muſical Mg Which confiſts only in 


apt 


apt Nember:, fit quantity if Hllables, 
and the Senſe variouſly drawn out from 
one Verſe iuto another: not in ibe jing- 
ling Sound of like endings : a Fault a- 
voided by the learned Antients both in 
Poetry, and all good Oratory. This 
Neglect then of Rime, ſo little is to be 
taken for 4 Defect, (though it may ſeem 
fo perhaps. to vulgar Readers) that it 
rather is to be. efteemed an Example ſet, 
(the firſt in Engliſh) of antient Liberty re- 
cover'd to Heroic Poem, fromthe trouble- 
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This firft book propoſes, firft in brief, the aubole 


/ubje@, man's diſobedience, and the lols there- 
upon of Paradiſe wherein he was placed. 
Then touches the prime cauſe of his fall, the 
ſerpent, or rather Satan in the ſerpent : Who 
revolting from God, and drawing to his ſide 
many legions of Angels, was by the command 
of God driven out of heaven with all the 
crew into the great deep. Which Action paſſed 
over, the Poem haftes into the midſt of things 
preſenting Satan with his Angels, now fallen 
into Hell, d:/crib'd here, not in the centre 
(for heaven and earth may be ſuppoſed as yet 
not made, certainly not yet accur/ed) but in a 
place of utter darkneſs, fitlieſt call'd Chaos : 
Here Satan with his Angels lying on the 
burning lake, thunder-ſtruck and aſtoniſhed, 
after a certain ſpace recovers, as from con- 
fuſion : calls up him who next in order and 
dignity lay by hing: they confer of their 
miſerable fall. Satan awakens all his legions, 
who lay till then in the ſame manner con- 
founded : they riſe ; their numbers, array of 
battel, their chief leaders named, according 
to the idols known afterwards in Canaan, 
and the countries adjoining. To theſe Sa- 
tan directs his ſpeech, comforts them with 
hope yet of regaining heaven : but tells them 
laſtly 


— 


35 Parapist Losr. Book I. 


laſtly of a new world, and new kind of 
creature to be created; according to an 
antient prophecy or report in heaven : Ver 
that Angels were long before this wifible crea- 
tion, was the opinion of many ancient Fathers. 
To find out the truth of this prophecy, and 
what to determine thereon, he refers to a full 
council. What his aſſociates thence attempt. 
Pandemonium, the palace of Satan, riſes, ſud- 
» denly built out of the deep : the infernal peers 
there fit in council. | | 


F a man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that 5 forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 
taſte „ 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
c With loſs of Eden gill one greater man 


a Milton has propoſed the Subject of his Poem in the 
following Verſes. Theſe Lines are perhaps as plain, 
ſimple, and unadorn'd as any of the whole Poem ; | 
in which Particular the Author has conform'd himſelf 
to the Example of Homer, and the Precept of Ho- 
race. His Invocation to a Work which turns in a 
great Meaſure upon the Creation of the World, is 
very properly made to the Muſe who .inſpired Moſes 
in theſe Books, from whence our Author drew 
his Subject, and to his Holy Spirit, who is therein re- 

reſented as operating aſter a peculiar Manner in the 
rt Production of Nature. This whole Exordium 
riſes very happily into noble Language and Senti- 
ment, as I think the Tranfitign to the Fable is ex- 
quifirely beautiſul and natural. Addiſon, | 

b That it was ay Apple-Tree is commonly fanci- 
ed, but upon no folid Foundation; Milton however 
has gone into the common Opinion; *rwas for the 
rauty of his Poem to fix it; and he was at Liberty 
$ a Poet foto do; tis done B. ix. 585. Richard- 


e But Eden was not loſt, and the beſt that we read 
3 


— 


Book I. PAR Ap rs: Los r. 37 


Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 

Sing heav'nly Muſe; that on 4 the ſecret top 
Cf e Oreb, or of Sinai, didſt inſpire 

That F ſhepherd, who firſt taught the choſen ſeed, 
In the beginning how the heav'ns and earth 


| Roſe out of Chaos. Or if Sion hill 


D Delight 


of our firſt Parents is, that they were ſtill in Eden. 

Through Eden took their ſolitary Way. 
With Loſs of Eden therefore means no more than 
the Loſs of Paraaiſe, which was planted in Eden, which 
Word Eden ſignifies Delight or Pleaſure; and the 
Country is ſuppoſed to be the ſame that was fafter- 
wards called Meſopotamia, particularly by our Au- 
thor, B. iv. 210, & c. Here the Whole is put for a 
Part, as ſometimes a Part for the Whole, by a Figure 
called Synecdoche, Newton. 

d Private, hidden, not publickly known; ſeparated, 
ſet apart to a religious Purpoſe ; not ſacred, as Dr. 
Bentley reads it, contrary to the Authority of all the 
Editions, and to the Nature and Situation of the 
Place, being the Top of Mount Sinai, which was hid 
among the Clouds, and viſited by tew or none. Ri- 


chardſon. Paterſon. | 


e Or Horeb or Chores, Heb. i.e. Dryneſs; for it 
was a Deſart, or dry Mountain in Arabia the Stony, 
where there was little or no Water, Dent. viii. 15. 
Horeb is a Part of Mount Sinai on the Weſt Side. Si. 
rai ſignifies a Buſh or Thorn, becauſe theſe grew 
there in abundance. Theſe are not two diſtinct Moun- 
tains but one, is parted into two Tops, like Parnaſ 
ſas, &c. of which Sinai is the higheſt, Paterſon. 

f Moſes, who was a Shepherd there 40 Years, 
wrote the firſt and only beſt Hiſtory of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Loſs of Paradiſe, and his Laws, 
by the Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit; for the In- 
ſtruction of the Children of J1ſrael, God's choſen 
People, and of all other Nations, who had the Hap- 
pineſs of enjoying them afterwards, Paterſon, 

g A wide Gulph of Confuſion ; the confuſed and 
mingled Heap of all the Elements, or the firſt Mar- 


a * 
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Delight thee more, and Y Siloa's brook that ow'd 
Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my advent'rous 3 
That with no middle flight intends to ſoar 
Above the i 4onian mount, while it purſues 15 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or x rbime. 
And chiefly thou, / O Spirit, that doſt prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart and pure, 
Inſtruct 


ter, which God made in the Beginning of Time, 
and out of which he framed all the Univerte, Pa- 
teren. 8 

5 Siloa was a ſmall River that flow'd near the 

Temple in Fernſalem. It is mentioned I.. viii 6. So 
that in Effect he inyokes the heavenly Muſe that in- 
{pired David and the Prophets on Mount Sion, and 
at Feruſalem, as Moſes on Mount Sinai. Newton. 

i Parnaſſus, a Hill in Beotia, more anciently cal- 
led Aonia. And as that Hill was the Sear of the Muſes, 
what he ſays here is very poetically to ſay, he aims 
at a Heighth ro which no Poet but himſelf has yet 
attzined. Richardſon, 

k Milton appears to have meant adifferent Thing by 

Rhime here, from Rime in his Preface, where it is 
{ix Times mentioned, and always ſpell'd without an 
b; whereas, in all the Editions, till Dr. Bentley's 
zppear'd, Rbime in this Place of the Poem was 
ſpell'd with an h. Milton probably meant a Diffe- 
xence in the Thing, by making ſo conſtant a Diffe- 
rence in the Spelling, and intended that we ſhould 
here underſtand by REzme, not the jingling Sound 
the Endings, but Verte in general, the Word be- 
ing deriv'd trom Rythmus. Pearce. : 

The Holy and eternal Spirit of God. The Hea- 
then Poets always invoked Aþtollo, the nine Miles, or 
lome fictitious Deity for heir Aſſiſtance. But our 

Divine Poet implores the Eternal Spirit, who inſpir'd 
Moſes in pomooling the Hiſtory of the Creatign, the 
Fall of Man, and the Promiſe. of his Redemption; 

from whence the Fable of this incomparable Heroic 

Poem is taken, Paterſon. | 


Book I. PARADISE LOST. 39 
Inſtruẽt me, for thou know'ſt: thou from the 
| firſt 7 os | 
Waſt preſent, and with mighty wings out- ſpread 20 
m Dove: like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant; what in me is dark, 
Illumine, what is low, raiſe and ſupport, 
That to the height of this great Argument 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 25 
1 And juſtifie the ways of God to men. 
Say firſt, (for heav'n hides nothing from o thy 
view, / 
Nor the deep tract of Hell) ſay firſt what cauſe 
Mov'd our grand Parents, in that happy ſtate 
Favour'd of heav'n ſo highly, to fall off 30 
From their Creator and tranſgreſs his will 
D 2 For 


m Alluding to Cen. i. 2. The Spirit of God moved 
on the Face of the Waters; for the Word that 
we tranſlate moved, fignifies properly brooded, as a 
Bird doth upon her Eggs; and he ſays like a Dove 
rather than any other Bird, becauſe the Deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt is compared to a Dove in Scripture, 
Luke iii. 22. AS Milton ſtudied the Scriprures in the 
Original Languages, his Images and Expreſſions are 
ofrner copied trom them than from our Tranſlation, 
Neewton. 8 | | 3 

n The Ways of God to Men are juſtified in the ma- 
ny argumenticative Diſcourſes throughout the Poem. 
and particularly the Conferences between God the 

Father and the Son. Neuron. 7: 

o The Poets attribute a kind of Omniſcience to the 

Muſe, and very rightly, as it enables them to {peak 
of Things which could not otherwife be ſuppoſed to 
come to their Knowledge, Thus Homer, Iliad II. 
485. and Virgil, Ain. 645. Milton's Muſe being the 
Holy Spirit, muſt of Courſe be omniſcient, And the 
Mention of Heaven and Hell is very proper in this 
Place, as the Scene of ſo great a Part of the Poem is 
laid ſometimes in Hell, and ſometimes in Heaveu, 
Newton. | 1 


40 Paranpist LosT. Book I. 


For þ one reſiraint lords of the. world beſides ? 
Who firſt ſeduc'd chem to that foul revolt ? 
Th' infernal ſerpent ! he it was, whoſe guile, 
Strr'd up with cnvy and revenge, deceiv'd 35 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had caſt him out from heav'n, with all his hoſt 
Of rebel angels: by whoſe aid aſpiring 
To ſet himſelf g in glory above his Peers, 
He truſted to have equall'd the Moſt High, 40 
If he oppos'd ; and with ambitious aim, 
Againſt the throne and y monarchy of God 
Rais'd impious war in heav'n, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Pow'r 
Hurl'd head- long flaming from th' ethereal ſky, 
Wich hideous run and combuſtion, down 46 
| To 


Þ For one Thing that was reſtrained, every Thing 
elle being freely indulged to them, and only the Tree 
of Knowledge forbidden, Necoton. 

7 Here Dr. Bentiey objects, that Satan's Crime was 
no: his aiming above bis Peers; he was in his Place 
hi:h above them before, ver. 812. But though this 
be true, yet Milton may be right here; for the Force 
of. the Words ſeems, not that Satan aſpired ro {ſer 
himſelf above his Peers, but that he ſer himſelf in 
Glory, Sc. that is, Divine Glory, in ſuch Glory as 
God and his Son were ſet in. Here is his Crime, and 
this is what God charges him with in v. 725. Pearce 

"x A Government conſiſting of one Perſon alone; 
whence the ſupreme Power and Dominion of a Na- 
tion is placed in one ſingle Perſon. Here rhe abſo- 
lut e Government of God, the ſupreme Lord of Hca- 
ven and Earth. Paterſon. | 

4 Ruin is derived trom Rao, and includes the Idea 
of falling with Violence and Precipitation; and Com- 
buftion is more than Flaming in the foregoing Verſe, 
it is burning in a dreadful Manner. So that he was 
not only Pier d headlong faming, but he was hurl'd 
hceadiong flaming, 20 hidious Ruin and Combul- 
2 tion; 


Book I PARADISE LOST. 41 
To bottomleſs perdition : there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durſt defy the Omnipotent to arms. + 
Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day and 
night | 50 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew s 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded though immortal: But his doom 
Reſerv'd him to more wrath : for now the thought 
Both of loſt happineſs, and laſting pain, 5 5 
Torments him. Round he throws his baleful 
eyes, N 
That witneſs'd huge afflid ion and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride, and ſtedfaſt hate. 
At once, as far as angels ken, he views 
The diſmal fituation waſte and wild : 60 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides round _ 
As one great furnace, flam'd ; yet from thoſe 
| flames, 8 5 
No light, but rather « darkneſs viſible, 
| D 3 _  Serv'd 


4 


tion; and what Occaſion is there then for reading 
with Dr. Bentley, Contuſion inſtead of Combuſtion? 
Newton. | LEES 
t The Nine Days Aſtoniſſiment, in which the An- 
gels lay intranced atter their dreadtul Overthrow 
and Fall from Heaven, b. fore they could recover 
the Ute either ot their Thought or Speech, is a noble 
_ Circumſtance, and very finely imagin'd. The Divi- 
ſion of Hell into Seas of Fire, and into firm Ground 
impregnant with the fame furious Element, With 
that particular Circumſtance of the Excluſion of He 
from thoſe infernal Regions, are Inttances of the 
fame great and fruitful luvention. Addiſon. 3 
# Milton ſeems to have uſed theſe Words to e 
Gloom, abſolute Darkneſs is ſtrictly ſpeaking indie; 
but where there is a Gloom only, there is {@&'much 
Light remaining as ſerves to ſhew that there are Ob- 


. 
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Serv'd only to diſcover fights of woe, 
Regions of ſorrow ! doleful ſhades! where peace 
And reſt can never dwell, hope never comes, 66 


That comes ro all: but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 


With ever-burningſulphur unconſum'd! 


Such place eternal juſtice had prepar d 570 


For thoſe rebellious ; here their priſon ordain'd, 


In v utter darkneſs ; and their portion ſet 


As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
ev As from the centre thrice to th' utmoſt Pole. 


O how unlike the place from whence they fell! 75 


There the companions of his fall o'erwhelm'd | 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempeſtuous fire, 

He ſoon diſcerns: and welt'ring by his ſide 
One next himſelf in power, and next in crime, 
. Long 


jects, and yet that thoſe Objects cannot be diſtinctly 


ſeen: In this Senſe Milton ſeems to uſe the ſtrong and 
bold Expreſſion, Darkneſs viſible. Pearce. 

Dr. Bentley reads outer here and in many other 
Places of this Poem, becauſe ir is fo in S:ripture : 


But my Dictionaries tell me that outer and utter are 


both the ſame Word, differently ſpell'd and pro- 
nounc'd. Mztor, in the Argument ot this Book, ſays 
in a Place of utter Darkneſs, and no where through» 
out the Poem docs the Poet uſe outer. Pearce. 

co Thrice as far as it is from the Centre of the Earth 
(which is the Centre of the World according to Mil. 
vans Syltem, Book IX. 103, and X. 671.) to the Pole 
ot the Earth, which is here called be utmoſt Pole. It 
is obſcrvable that Homer makes the Seat ot Hell as 


far beneath the deepeſt Pit of Earth, as tne Heaven 


is above the Earth. Jiad VIII. 16. Firgil make 
it t<vice as far, and Milton thrice as far; as it theſe 
three great Poets had ſtretched their utmoſt Genius, 
and vied with each other, who ſhould extend his 
Idea of the Depth of Hell fartheſt, But Milton's 
whole Deſcription of Hell as much exceeds theirs, as 


- inthisfingie Circumſtance of the Depth of it, Necbton. 


his proud unrelenting Mind. Richardſen, _ 
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Long after known in x Paleſtine, and nam'd. 80 


y Beelzebub : To whom th' arch- enemy, 


(And thence in heav'n call'd z Satan) with bold 


words a 


Breaking the horrid ſilence thus began. 


a If thou beeſt He.— But O how fall'n! how 
chang'd | 


From him, who in the happy realms of light E 5 


Cloath'd 


x Heb. 8 with Duſt and Sand, becauſe 
it is a very dry Land. A Country of Aſia, coaſting 
on the Mediterranean Sea; Canaan, Philiſtæa, or 


Paleſtine, Fudea, Paterſon. 


y. The Lord ot Flies, an Idol. worſhipped at Ecron, 
a City of the Philiſtines, 2 Kings i. 2. He is called 
Prince of the Devils, Matt. xii. 24. Therefore- de- 
ſervedly here made ſecond to Satan himſelf. Hume. 

2 For the Word Satan in Hebrew ſignifies an Ene- 


my of God and Man. 


a The Thoughts in the firſt Speech and Deſcription 
of Satan, who is one of the principal Actors in this 
Poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a full Idea of 
him. His Pride, Envy, and Revenge ; Obſtinacy. 
Deſpair, and Impenitence, are all ot them very art- 
fully interwoven; in ſhort, his firſt Speech is a Com- 
plication of all thoſe Paſſions which diſcover them- 
{elves ſeparately in ſeveral other of his Speeches in 
the Poem. - Aadiſon. | 

The Change and Confuſion of theſe Enemies of 
God is moſt artfully expreſſed in the Abrupineſs of 


the Beginning of this Speech: F thou art he, that 


Beelzebub. He ſtops and falls into a bitter Reflec- 
tion on their preſent Condition, compared with that 
in which they lately were. He attempts again to 
open his Mind cannot proceed in what he intends: 


to fay, but returns to thoſe ſad Thoughts; ill doubt- 


ing whether it is really his Aſſociate in the Revolt. 
as now in Miſery and Ruin; by that Time he had ex- 


patiated on this (his Heart was oppreſſed with it) he 
Is aſſured to whom he ſpeaks, and goes on to declare 


- / 
8X7 


1— 
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Cloath' d _ tranſcendant brightneſs, did out- | 
RN | 7 
Myriads tho bright! If He, whom mutual league | 
United thoughts and counſels, equal hope, 9 
And hazard in the glorious enterprize, ö 
Join'd with me once, now miſery hath join'd 90 
-6 Inequal ruin ! Into what pit thou ſeeſt, l 
From what height fall'n; ſo much the Rronger | 
prov'd 2 
e He with his thunder; and till then who knew *' 
The force of thoſe dire arms? Yet not for thoſe, | 
Nor what the potent victor in his rage 95 | 

Can elſe inflict, do I repent, or change  F. 

(Though chang'd in outward luſtre) that fix d < 

© WR a 1 

And high diſdain, from ſenſe of injur'd merit, 

That with the Mightieſt rais'd me to contenld, 

And to the fierce centention brought along 100 
Innumerable force of ſpirits arm d, 1 


i 


That durſt diſlike his reign : and me preferring, 
His utmoſt pow'r with adverſe pow'r oppos'd, 
In dubious battle on the plains of heav'n, I 
And ſhook his throne. What tho? the field be | 
| | loſt ? D | >” 5 


All 


ms RE M Mc — ) ̃ ... . 
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þ So it is in all the Editions. And equal Ruin | 
is Bentley's Emendation, which Dr. Pearce allows to 
be juſt and proper; it being very eaſy ro mittake one 
of theſe Words for the other; and other Inſt ances a! 
perhaps may occur in the Courſe of this Work. E. re 
"qual Ruin hath joined now as equal Hope had joined H 

fore. In equal Ruin cannot aniwer to, in # go. F 
"vious Enterprixe, and in Conſtruction it follows after, te 

Hazard aud not after join d. ri 
„ There is an uncommon Beauty in this Expreſ- 
ion. Satan diſdains to utter the Name of God, tho 
he cannot but acknowledge his Superiority. So a- 
gain, ver. 357. Newton. | 


. bo - my 
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All is not loſt; th* unconquerable will, 7 


And ſtudy of revenge, immortal hate, 


And courage never to ſubmit or yield; 
(And whit is elſe not to be overcome?) 


Y cy 
"> 


d That glory never ſhall his wrath or might 110 
Extort from me, to bow and ſue for grace 
With ſuppliant knee, and e deifie His pow'r, 
Who from the terror of this arm ſo late 
Doubted His empire. 'That were low indeed ! 
That were an ignominy and ſhame beneath 115 
This downfal! ſince (by F fate) the ſtrength of 
Gods, | 
And (his empyreal ſubſtance cannot fail; 
Since through experience of this great event, 
In arms not worſe, in foreſight much adyanc'd). 
SEL 8 We 


d That refers to the words juſt beſore to ſub- 
mit or yield, as appears by thoſe that ſollow; and it 
admirably expreſſes the diſtinguiſhing Character of 
Satan's Pride: Ne took Fire at the Mention of Sub- 
miſſion; and, as ſoon as he could finiſh that Boaſt 


et his being not overcome, he goes on, like himſelt, 


full of Pride and Scorn. Richaradſon. 

e To make a God of, here to acknowledge God's 
Power to be infinite and divine, It was ujual with 
the Heathens to worſhip their great Men when they 
were dead, as a Reward for their Virtues ; ſuch were 
Belus, Agamemnon, Hercules, and others. Paterſon. + - 

J For Satan ſuppoſes the Angels to ſubſiſt by Fate 
and Neceſſity, and he repreſents them of an Empy- 
real, that is, 2 fery Subſtance, as the Scripture doth ; 
He maketh his Angels Spirits, and his Miniſters a 
Flame of Fire. Pſ. civ. 4. Heb. i. 7. Satan ci{daing: 


to ſubmit, ſince the Angels (as he ſays) are nec eſſa- 


rily immortal and cannot be deſtroy'd, and ſince too 
they are now improved in Experience, and may hope 
to carry on the War more ſucceſsfully, notwithſtand- 
ing the preſent Triumph of their Adverſary in Ha- 
ven. Newton. : 


„ 


Too well I ſee and rue the dire event, 
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We may with more ſucceſsful hope reſolve 120 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcileable to our grand foe : 
Who now triumphs, and in th* exceſs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the g tyranny of heav'n. 
So ſpake the apoſtate angel, tho'in pain; 125 
2 Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair : 
And him thus anſwer'd ſoon his ; bold compeer. 
O Prince! O chief of many throned Powers, 
That led the imbattell'd Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct! and in dreadful deeds 130 
Fearleſs, indanger'd heav'n's & perpetual King, 
And put to proof His high ſupremacy, : 
Whether upheld by ſtrength, or chance, or fate : 


Thar 


= 


g The poet ſpeaking in his own Perſon at ver. 42 


of the Supremacy of the Deity, calls it, the Throne 
and Monarchy of God ; but here very artfully alters 
Heaven. Thyer 


it to the _ o yer. 1 
5 The Senſe of this Verſe riſes finely above that 
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of the preceding. In that it is only ſaid, that he | 


ſpoke b in pain + In this the poet expreſſes a 
great deal more; for Satan not only ſþake, but he 
daunted aloud, and yet at the fame Time he was not 
only in Pain, but was rack d with a deep Deſpair. 
Pearce. 

i Peer is equal or like; Compeer, is ſuch an one 
aſſociated, a Companion, a Mate; and well may 
ſuch a Compeer be called bold, evho durſ# defy 
the Omnipotent to Arms. Richardſon. 

„ The Reader ſhould remark here the Propriety 
of the Word perpetual. Beelzebub does not ſay eter- 


nal King, for then he could not have boalted of 


endangering his Kingdom : But he endeavouring to 
deti act as much as he can from God's everlaſting Do- 
minion, calls him only perpetual King, King from 
Time immemorial, or without Interruption, What 
Beelzebub means here is expreſſed more at large 
afterwards by Satan yer. 637. Newton. 
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That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 135 
Hath loſt us heaven: and this mighty hoſt 

In horrible deſtruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods, and heav'nly eſſences, 

Can periſh :' for the mind and ſpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigor ſoon returns 140 
Though all our glory extinct, and happy ſtate, 
Here ſwallow'd up in endleſs miſery ! 

But what if He our conqu'ror (whom I now 
Of force believe Almighty, ſince no leſs 

Than ſuch could have o'erpower'd fuch force as 


ours) 145 


Have left us this our ſpirit and ſtrength entire, 


Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains; 
That we may ſo ſuffice His vengeful ire, 


Or do Him mightier ſervice, as His thralls 


By right of war, whate'er / His buſineſs be, 150 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 
Or do His errands in the gloomy Deep ? 
What can it then avail, though yet we fell 
Strength undiminiſh'd, or eternal Being, 
To undergo eternal Puniſhment ?— I55 
as: with m ſpeedy words th' Arch. fiend re- 
ply'd. 

Fall'n Cherub! to be 2 weak is miſerable, 

| Doing 


Dr. Bentley thinks it neceſſary to read our Buſi- 
neſs, as in ver. 159. our Task: But his Buſineſs is 
right, i. e. The Buſineſs which God hath: appointed 
for us to do. So in B. II. 70, his Jorments, are the 


Torments which he hath appointed for us to ſuffer. 
Pearce. g 


m To what he had ſaid laſt, which had ſtartled 
Satan, and to Which he thinks it proper to make 2 
ſpeedy Reply. 

n Satan having in his Speech boaſted, that the 
Strength of Gods could not tail, ver. 116, and Pour: 


: 
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Doing or ſuffering : but of this be ſure, 


o do ought good never will be our Taſk ; 
But ever to do ill our ſole delight, 160 
As being the contrary to his High will 
Whom we refiſt. If then his Providence 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, 
And out of good ſtill to find means of evil: 165 
Which oft times may ſucceed, ſo as perhaps 
Shall grieve Him, (if I fail not,) and diſturb 
His inmoſt counſels from their deſtin'd aim, 
But ſee ! the angry victor hath recall'd 


0 His miniſters of vengeance and purſuit, 170 ? 


Back 


z22bub having ſaid; 146, If God hath left us this f 


Strength entire to ſuffer Pain ſtrongly, or to do him 


mightier Service as His Thralls, What then can our 


Strength avail us?“ Satan here replies very properly, 
Whether we are to ſuffer or to work, yer ſtill it is 


ſome Comfort to have our Strength undiminiſhed ; | 


for it is 2 miſerable Thing (ſays he) to be weak 
and without Strength whether we are doing or ſut- 
fering.* This is the Senſe of the Place; and this is 
farther confirmed by what Belial ſays in B. II. 119. 
To ſuffer as to do our Strength is equal. Pearce. 

o Dr. Bentley hath really made a very material 
Odjection to this and ſome other Paſlages of the 
Poem, wherein the good Angels are repreſented as 
purſuing the rebel Hoſt with Fire and Thunderbolts, 


don thro' Chaos, even to the Gates of Hell]; as 


being contrary ro the Account, which the Ange! 
Raphael gives to Adam in the ſixth Book. And ir is 
certain that there the good Angels are ordered to 
ftand ſtill and only behold, and the Meſſiah alone 


- -expels rnem out of Heaven, and after he nas expelled 


them, and Hell has cloſed upon them, B. VI. 880 
Sole victor from th' Expulſion of his Foes 
Meſſiah his triumphant Chariot turn'd : 
To meet him all his Saints, who filent ood 
* Eye-\itneſles of his Almighty Acts, 


* * — 
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Back to the gates of heav'n: the ſulph'rous hail. 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'er blown, hath laid 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipicſe 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling: and the thunder, 


E Wiyng'd. 
With Jubilee adyanc'd.” | | 
Thete Accounts are plainly contradictory, the one 
to the other: But the Author doth nor therefore 
contradict himſelf, nor is one Part of his Scheme in- 
conſiſtent with another. But ir ſhould be confidered, 


who are the Perſons, that give theſe different Ac» 
counts... In B. VI. the Angel Raphael is the Speaker, 


and therefore his Account may be depended upon as 
enuine, and the exact Truth of tiie Matter. But 
in the other Paſſages Satan himſelf, or ſome of his 
Angels are the Speakers, and they were too proud and 
obitinate ever to acknowledge the Meſſiab for their 
Conqueror; as their Rebellion was raited on his Ac- 
count, Bey, would never own his Superiority ; they 
would rather aſcribe their Defeat to the whole Hoſt 
of Heaven, than to im alone; or if they did indeed 
imagine their Purſuers to be ſo many in Number, 
their Fears multiplied them, and it ſerves admirably 
to expreſs how much they are terrified and confound- 
ed. In B. VI. 830; the Noiſe ot his Chariot is come 
pared to the Send of a numerous Hoſt; and per- 
haps they might think, hat a numerous Hoſt were 
roally purſuing. In one Place indeed we have Chaos 
ſpeak thus, B. II. 996, £25 0 | 
———-And Heav'n Gates : 
.* Pour'd out by Millions her victorious Bands 
_ ..* Purſuing. 
But what, a Condition was Chaos in during the Fall 
ot the Rebel Angels? See B. VL 871. | | 
We muſt ſuppoſe him-therefore to ſpeak according 
to his own affriglited and diſturbed Imagination. 
And What a ſublime Idea muſt it give us of rhe 
Terrors of rhe Meſſiab, that he alone ſhoud be as 
formidable as if the whole Hoſt of Heaven were dur- 
ſuing ! ſo that this ſeeming Contradiction, on Ex- 
«mination, proves rather à Peauty than a Blemiſh io 
the Poem. Newton. Richardſon, | 
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Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage 175 
Perhaps has ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now 

To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs Deep. 
Let us not flip th' occafion, whether ſcorn, 

Or fatiate fury yield it from our foe, 
Seeſt thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 180 
The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of theſe livid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful ? thither let us tend 
From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves; 
There reſt, if any reſt can harbour there: 1 . 5 
And reaſſembling our þ afflifted pow rs, 
Conſult how we may henceforth moſt offend 
Our Enemy ; our own loſs how repair ; 

How overcome this dire calamity ; 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 
g If not, what reſolution from deſpair, 191 
Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head up · lift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd ; his other Parts beſides 
Prone on the flood, extended . ** large, 195 


Lay 


p The Word ficted here is intended to be under- 
food in the Latia Senſe, to be routed, ruined, Utterly 
broken. Richardſon, . | 
g that Reinforcement ; to which is return'd, if 
not; a vicious Syntax, ſays Bentley; but the Poet 
gave it, If none. Richardſon, however, ſays the Syn- 
rax is right. Satan is propaling to ſeck Reſt by 
Cuange of Place; to collect their ſhatter Forces; 
to conſult how to offend the Enemy ; to repair their 
own Loſs ; to overcome their preſent Calamity. Let 
us conſider what Hope will do; bur if not that, if 
we perceive tis in vain, having no Hope, let us at 
leaſt try what Advantage may be made of $5 
F nat here has the ame Import as or elſe. Ri» 
chardſon. Fe 
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Lay floating many a r rood: in bulk as huge, 
As whom the fables name, of monſtrous ſize, 

s Tiranian, or Earth-born, that warr'd on ? ve, 
» Briareus, or v Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarſus held; or that ſea-beaſt 200 


2 Lewia — 


r A Term of Land Meaſure. A Rood contains 40 
Poles, or 220 Yaids, and is the fourth Part of an Acre 
of Land: That is, Satan lay ſtretched out in Length 
and Breadth, over a vaſt Space of the Abyſs, Pa- 
terſon. . 

j Heb. Earth or Mud. The Fable is thus: Man 
was the elder Brother of Saturn; he gave the Right of 
Inheritance to him, upon Condition, that none of his 
male Children ſhould live, ſo the Government ſhould 
return to him and his Iſſue. But finding that — 5 
ter, Neptune, and Pluto, were brought up ſecretly, 
he with his Sons made War upon Saturn, and took 
him, his Wife and Children Priſoners, until Fupiter 
came of Age, who defeated Titan with his Thunder. 
bolts, and puniſhed the Titans in Hell, and other 
Places The Truth of this Story is taken from the 
x old Giants, the Builders of Babel, Gen. xi. 2. The 
XZ Giants Mar is deſcribed by the Poets with all Might, 
Terror, and Greatneſs; but eurs has beautitully ime 
proved it here, and in the ſixth Book, in the ſup- 
— War of the fallen Angels againſt God. Pa. 
Jerſon. \ 

# Lat. Heb. Contra ted from Fehovah, the chief 
Name of the true God in Holy Wrir, which the Hea- 
thens impiouſly aſcribed ro their fictitious God, Au- 
Piter. Lat. the aſſiſting Father. Paterſon. | 

#4 Briarios, in the firit Edition, tor the Sake of 
pronouncing it as for Syllables, aud not Briareus, 
one of the Ftans. Poets ſay, he had twe Hands and 
fifty Heads. Among the Gads, he is called Azeon, 
and Briareus among Men. He was a orcat Pirate, 
and had an hundred Men ſerving him in a Ship. 
Paterſon, | | | 

v Typhon is the ſame as Typhverts. That the Den 
of Typhoeus was in Cilicia, of which Tarſus on a _ 

| ebrate 
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av Leviathan, which God of all his works 
x Created hugeſt that ſwim th' ocean ſtream: 
(Him, haply flumb'ring on the Noravay foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall y night-founder'd ſkiff, 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft, x as ſeamen tell, 205 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, | 
4 Moors by his fide under the Lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea, and wiſhed Morn delays.) 
| 80 


lebrated City, we are told by Pindar and Pomponius 
Mela. Fortin.” | 

e The beit Criticks ſeem now to be agreed, that 
the Author of the Book of , by the Leviathan 
meant che Crocodile; and Milton deſcribes it in the 
fame Manner, partly as a Fiſh, and partly as a Beaſt, 
and attributes Scales ro it; aud yet by ſome things 
one would think he took i: 2 for a Nbale — 
was the general Opinion) there being no Crocodiles 
upon the Coaſt of Norway, and what follows being 


related of rhe Whale, but never, as I have heard, of 1 


the Crocodile. Newton. 


x This Verſe is found Fault with as being tos 
rough and ablonous; but that is not a Fault, bur a 


Beauty here, as it better expreſſes the Hugeneſs and 
Unwieldineſs of the Creature, and no doubt was {© 
deſigned by the Author, Necpton. | 

„ dome little Boar, whoſe Pilot dares not proceed 


in his Courſe, for Fear of the dark Night; a Meta- 


phor taken from a founder'd Horſe that can go no 
farther. Hume. | 


E Words well added to obviate the Incredibility of | 


caſting Anchor in his Manner. Hume. | 
4 Anchors by his Side under Wind, Mooring a 
Sea, is the laying out of Anchors in a proper Place for 
the ſecure riding of a Ship. The ee or Lce-ſhore, is 
that on which the Wind blows, ſo thar ro be under 
the Lee of the Shore, is to bs cloſe under the Wea- 


ther-ſhore, or under Wind. An Inſtance this among 


others of our Author's Affectation in the Uſe ot 
technical Terms. Newton. - | Ab. 


oe, tos VW 4. 
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so ſtretch' d out huge in length the Arch - fiend 


lay, os. Þ 15336 
Chain'd onthe burning lake: nor ever thence 210 
Had ris'n, or heav'd his head, but that the will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heaven, 
Left him at large to his -own dark defigns : 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himſelf damnation, while he ſought 215 
Evil to others; and enrag'd might ſee, 
How all his malice ſerv'd but to bring forth 
Infinite goodneſs, grace, and mercy ſhewn 
On man by him ſeduc'd : but on himſelf. 
Treble confuſion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd, 
c Forthwith upright he Tears from off the Pool 221 
His mighty ſtature ; on each hand the flames 
Driv'n backward ſlope their pointing ſpires, and 
rowl'd _— P „„ 
In billows, leave i'th' midſt a horrid vale. 8 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 225 
Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air, 1 
That felt unuſual weight: till on dry land 


He lights, if it were. laud that ever burn'd 


With ſolid, as the lake with liquid fire: 
And ſuch appear'd in hue, as when the force 230 
e e F Of 


b The Length of this Verſe, conſiſting of ſo many 
Monoſyllables, and pronounced ſo ſlowly, is excel- 
lently adapted to the Subject that it would deſcribe. 
The Tone is upon the firit Syllabie in this Line, the 
Arch. Fiend lay; whereas it Was upon the laſt Syllable 
"dt che Word in Ver. 156. th* Arch. Fiend repiy d; a 
Liberty that Nſilion ſometimes takes to pronounce the 
ſame Word with a different Accent in different Places. 
Newton. . 

c The whole Part of this great Enemy of Mankind 
is filled with ſuch Incidents as are very apt to raiſe 
and terrify the Reader's Ilir agination. Of this Na- 
ture is his being the firſt hat awakens out of the 
general Trance, with his Poſture on the burning 
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Of ſabterraneous wind tranſports a hill 
Tora from e Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 


Of chund' ring Ana, whole combuſtible 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, | 
g Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds, 235 
And leave a finged bottom all involv “c 
Wick ſtench and ſmoke: ſuch reſting found the 
{ole | n 00 G49 

5 Ofanbleſs'd feet! Him follow'd his next mate, 

| 770 Both 


Lake, his rifing from it, and the Deſcriprion of his 
Shield and Spear. To which we may add his Call to 
te fallen Angels, that lay plung'd and ſtupified in 
the Sea of Fire; N | wy 
Hie call'd fo loud that all the hollow Deep | 

Of Hell refounded. 5 | 
But there is no fingle Paſſage in the whole Poem 
worked up to a greater Sublimity than that wherein 

he is deſcribed in thoſe celebrated Lines, 
He above the reſt | 
In Shape and Geſture proudly eminent, : 
Srood like a Tower, che. Addiſon. 
A Dt. Pearce conjectures, that it ſhould be read 
Subterranean Winds, becauſe it is ſaid, aid the Winds 
Afterwards, add the Conjecture ſeems probable and 
ingenious The fuer d Entrails ſublim'd with mine- 
val Fury, aid and increaſe the Winds which firſt blew 
up the Fire. Newton. — 

e A Promentory of Sicily, new Capo di Faro, dread- 
fally beetling over the Sea, and much celebrated by 
the Ancients on that Account; its Name implies Ter- 
ror. Richariſon. 

F Now alſo called Mount Gibello. This Ep'ither, 'tis 
well known, i properly applied. Richardſon. 

E Sublirne isa Term of Art in Chemiſtry, and 1s 
oppoſed to precipitating; the finer and more ſubtil 
Parts are by Fire ſeparated, moumted, and receive 
greater Force. Ricbardſo. 

5 Dr. Bentley. to ma ke the Accent ſmoother, reads 
Trete unbleſi; but Millon could have done the fame 


thing 


of 
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Both glory ing to have ſcap'd the $/ygian flood, 
As Gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrengta; 
Not by the ſuff cance of fupernal powWr. 241 

Is this the region, this the ſoil, the clime, 
(Said then the loſt Arch-Angel) this the ſeat, 
That we muſt change for heav'n? this mournful/ 
gloom * 8 „„ 


For that celeſtial light ? be it ſo! ſince He 243 
Who now eis 7 Sov'reign can diſpoſe, and bid 
What ſhall be right & fartheſt from him is beſt, 
Whom / reaſon hath. equall'd, force hath made 
{11 JOPIEME; [ini on 2; 22 f 
Above his equals. Farewel happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells 1 hail horrors f hai! 
Infernal world! and thou profoundeſt hell- 251 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor ! One, who brings 


thing if he had thought proper: On the contrary, 
he chuſes almoſt always to put the Epithet before the 
Subſtantive (excepting at the End of a Ve:ſc) even 
though the Vol be the rougher for it. A plain 
Sign that he thought it poetical to do ſo. Pearce. 
1 Milton, in the firſt Edition, ſpells it Souran, after 
the Ealian Sourano. It is not eaſy to account for the 
Formation of our Word Sovereign. TAY 
This is expreſſed from the Greek Proverb, Far 
from jupiter, but far too from-Thunder. Bentley. 
I Reaſon is here to be pronounced as one Syilable, 
or two ſhort ones, as it is likewiſe in B. viii. 594. and 
1 
n His Sentiments are every way anſwerable to his 
Character, and ſuitable to a created Being of the 
moſt exalted and moſt depraved Nature. Such is 
that in which he takes Poſſeſſion of his Place of Tor- 
ments, | 
---- Hail Horrors, hail, &c. 
And afterwards, 8 
We ſhall be fer, &- 
e free, c. 
ks AmidR 


— 
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A mind not to be chang'd by = place or time. 
o The mind is its own place, and in itfelf 
Can make a heav'n of hell, a hell of heav'n. 275 
What matter where, if I be ſtill the ſame. 
And what I ſhould be, all but leſs than He 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at leaſt 
We ſhall be free; th'Almighty hath not built 
Here for p his envy ; will not drive us hence: 260 
"$19 Son DEL ADTRS nie Here 
Amidſt thoſe Impieties which the enraged Spirit ut- 
ters in other Places of this Poem, the Author has 
taken care to introduce no Name that is not big with | 
Abſurdity, and incapable - of ſhocking a religions 
Reader; his Words, as the Poet himſelf deſcribes 
them, bearing only a Semblance of Worth, not Sub- 
ſtance. He is likewiſe with great Art deicribed, as 
owning his Adverſary to be Almighty. Whatever 
per verſe Interpretation he puts on the Juſtice, Mercy, 
and other Attributes of the Supreme Being, he fre- 
quently confeſſes his r = that being the 
Perfe ion he was forced to allow him, and the only 
Confideration which could ſupport his Pride under the 
Shame of his Defeat. Nor muſt I omit that beautiſul 
Circumftance of his burſting out into Tears, upon his | 
Survey of thoſe PE Spirits whom he had 
involved in the ſame Guilt and Ruin with himſelf, 
Addiſon. 1 
n Milton is excellent in placing his Words; invert 
them only, and {ay by Time or Place, and if the Rea- ti 
der has any Ear, he will perceive how much the Al- 
teration 1s for the worſe.” For the Pauſe falling upon 
Place in the firft Line by Time or Place, and again 
upon Place in the next Line, The Mind is its oon 
Place, would offend the Ear, and therefore is artfully 
varied. © Newton. © | 
o Theſe are ſome of the Extravagancies of the 
Stoics, and could not be better ridiculed than they 
are here by being put in the Mouth of Satan in his 
preſent Situation. Thyer, 
p This is not a Place that God ſhould envy vs, or 
th:nk it too good for us, and in this Senſe the — 
u 
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Here we may reign ſecure; and 9 in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition, tho” in hell; 

Better to reign in hell than ſerve in heav'n. 

But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

Th' aſſociates and copartners of our loſs, - 265 
Le thus aſtoniſh'd on th' oblivious pool, 
| And call them not to ſhare with us their part 

In this unhappy manſion : or once more | 

With rallied armsto try, what may be yet 


. Regain'd in heav'n, or what more loſt in hell? 
. So Satan ſpake, and him Bee/zebub 271 
8 Thus anſwer d: Leader of thoſe armies bright, 
a Which but th* Omnipotent none could have 
: foil'd! Fw 


If once they hear that voice, their livelieſt pledge 

Ot hope in fears and dangers, heard ſo oft 275 

In worſt extremes and on, the perilous edge 

Of battel when it rag'd, in all aſſaults 

Their ſureſt ſignal, they will ſoon. reſume | 

New courage and revive, tho* now they lye 

Grov'ling and proſtrate on yon lake of fire, 280 

(As we erewhile,) aſtounded and amaz'd; 

No wonder, 7 fall'n ſuch a pernicious height - 
E 


Envy is uſed in ſeveral Places of the Poem, and par- 
ticularly in B iv. 517. viii. 494. and ix. 96 5. Newton. 
7 It was a memorable Say ing of Fzlius Cæſar, that 
he had rather be the firſt Man in a Country Village, 
than the ſecond at Rome. The Reader will obſerve 
how properly the Saying is here applied and accom» 
modated to the Spzaker. Ir is here made a Sentiment 
worthy ot Satan, and of him only, Grotius has 
aſcribed the ſame Sentiment to Satan in his Adamus 
Exul. a Tragedy which our Author ſeems to have 

imitated in ſome few Places. Fortin. N 
Dr. Bentley reads fallin from ſuch prodigious 
Height: Bur the Epithet pernicious is much ſtronger; 
| | = | and 
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He ſcarce had ceas'd, when the ſuperior fiend 

Was moving tow'rd the ſhore : his pond'rous 
n | 

Ethereal temper, maſſie, large and round, 285 

Behind him ca , the broad circumference 

Hung on his ſhoulders like the - Moon, whoſe orb 

Thro' optic glaſs the Juſcan artiſt views 

At ev'ning from the top of 7 Feſole, 

Or in Voldarno, to deſcry new lands, 290 

Rivers or Mountains, on her ſpotty globe. 

& His ſpear, (to equal which the talleſt pine 

Hewn ON @ Noravegian hills, to be the maſt 

Of ſome great w Ammiral, were but a wand) 

| „%% ᷑ © 


and as for the Want of a Prepoſition, that is com- 
mon in this Poem. Pearce. $7 
Homer compares the Splendor of Achilles Shield 
to che Moon, Ziad xix. 273: But the Shield of Satan 
was large as the Moon feen thro' 2 Teleſcope, an In. 
ſtrument firſt applied to celeſtial Obſervarions by 
Galileo, à Native of Tuſcany. whom he means here 
by the Tuſcan Artiſt, and afterwards mentions by 
Name, v. 262. a Icftimony of his Honour for fo 
great a Man, whom he had known and viſited in 
aly, as himſelt affirms in his Areopagitica. Newton. 
t IE a City in Tuſcany. Voldarno, or the Valley of | 
Arno, @ Valley there. Richardſon, 


© He walk'd with his Spear; i 


>» ir = Ort OO © my 


n Compariſon of 


which the talleſt Pine was but a Wand. For when st 
Hemer, Odys. ix. 322. makes the Club of Poly- 15 


n as big as the Maſt of a Ship; and Virgil gives 
im a Pine to walk with; and Tafſs arms Tancred 1 

and Argantes with two Spears as big as Maſts; well 
| might Milton aſſign a Spear ſo much larger to ſo ſu- 
1 perior a Being, Newton. 

v The Hills of Norway, barren and rocky, bur 
abounding in vait Woods, from waence are brought 
Maſts of the largeſt Size, Hume. | g 
e According to its German Extraction Amaral, or t 
Amarael, ſays Hume; from the Italian * 

| y 
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He walk'd with, to ſupport uneaſie ſteps 295 
Over the burning marle (not like thoſe ſteps 
On heaven's azure !) and the torrid clime 
Smote on him ſore beſides, vaulted with fire. 
x Nathleſs he ſo indur'd, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed ſea he Rood, and call'd | 306 
His legions, . Angel-forms, who lay intrans'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the brooks 
In x Vallambroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades, 
o High over-arch'd imbow'r ; or ſcatter'd ſedge .. 
Afloat, when with fierce winds @ Orion arm'd 305 
| Hath 
fays Richardſon more probably. Our Author made 
| Choice of this, as thinking it of a berter Sound than 
le Admiral; and in Latin he writes ammiralarus curia, 
= the Court of Admiralty. | | 
# Nevertheleſs, of which it ſeems to be a con- 


Etracted Diminutive. Hume. This Word is frequently 
uſed by Spenſer and the old Poets. | 


Ving. An. vi. zog. 0 l 
by Thick. ay; the Leaves in Autumn ſtrow the Ground. 
| U N. . 
= ur Milton's Compariſon is by far the exaQteft 
pA or it not only expreſics a Multitude, but alſo the 
in Foſture and Situation of the Angels, Their lying 
om onfuſedly in Heaps, covering the Lake, is finely 
of epreſented by the Images of the Leaves in the 
Brooks, And befides, the Propriety of the Applica. 
ion, if we compare the Similes themſelves, Milton's 
of g ag 
en b), far ſuperior to the other, as it exhibits a real 
„%- Landskip. See An Eſſay upon Milton's Imitation of 
4 he Antients, p. 23. 1 85 | 
ae z A famous Valiey in Etruria or Tuſcany, ſo named 
vell f Fallis and Umbra, remarkable tor the continual 
ſu- Fool Shades, which the vaſt Number of Trees that 


pyerſpread it org. Hume. 

a Orion is a Conſtellation repreſented in the Figure 
cht f an armed Man, and ſuppoſed to be attended with 
5 tormy Weather. And the Red Sea abounds ſo much 
or Vith Sedge, that in the Hebreav Scripture it is called 
* | ; the 
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Hath vex'd the Red Sea coaſt, 3 whoſe waves 
o'erthrew _ 
Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with c perfidious hatred they purſu'd _ 
e 


the Sedey Sea. And he fays hath vex'd the Red Sea 
Coaſt, becauſe the Wind uſually drives the Sedge in 
great Quantities towards the Shore. Newton. 

b Dr. Bentley throws out fix Lines here, as the 
Editor's, not Milton's: His chief Reaſon is, That the 
 nple Event of Moſes's paſſing the Red Sea has no 
Relation to a conſtant Quality of it, that in the 
ſtormy Weather it is ſtrow'd with Sedge. But it is 
very uſual with Homer and Virgil, (and cherefore may 
be allowed to Milton) in a Compariſon, after they 


have ſhewn the Reſemblance, to go off from the 
main Purpoſe, and finiſh with ſome other Image, 


which was occaſioned by the Compariſon, but is it- 
{elf very different from it. Milton has done this in 
almoſt all his Similitudes ; and therefore what be 


does fo frequently, cannot be allow'd to be an Ob- 


jection o the Genuineneſs of this Paſſage before us. 


As to Milton's making Pharach to be Buſeris (which | 
is another of the Doctor's Objections to this Paſſage) | 
there is Authority enough to juſtify a Poet in do- 
ing fo, tho' not an Hiſtorian: It has been ſuppoſed | 


by ſome, and theretore Milton might follow that 


Opinion. Chivalyy for Cavalry, and Cavalry, (fays | 


Dr. Bentley) for Chariotry, is twice wrong. But it 
is rather #<vice right; for Chivalry, (from the French 
Chevalerie) ſignifies not only Knighthood, but thoſe 
who uſe Horſes in Fight, both ſuch as ride on Horſes, 
and ſuch as ride in Chariots drawn by them: In the 
Senſe of riding and fightirg on Horſeback, this Word 


Chivalry is uſed in Ver. 765, and in many Places of 


Fairfax's Tao In the Senſe of riding and fighting 
in Chariots drawn by Horſes, Milton uſes the Word 
Ckivalry in Parad. Reg. B. iii. 343. compar'd with 
Ver. 328. Pearce. | | | 

c Becauſe Phargob, after Leave given to rhe Ja- 


elites ro depart, followed after them like Fugitives. 
Hume, 


r a 
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The ſojourners of Gehen, who beheld ' 
From the ſafe ſhoar their floating carcaſes, 310 


And broken chariot wheels: 4 ſo thick beſtrown, 
Abject and loft Tay theſe, covering the flood, 


e Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He call'd fo loud, that all the hollow een 

* Of hell reſounded: Princes, Potentates, 315 
ha + the flow'r of heav'n ! once yours, now 

* ot, ; | 

ne If ſuch aſtoniſhment as this can ſeize | 

no Eternal ſpirits : or have ye chos'n this place 


After the toil of battle to repoſe ; 
0 Vour wearied virtue, for the eaſe you find 320 
ey To ſlumber here, as in the vales of "heaven? 
he Or in this abject poſture have ye ſworn 
ge, T' adore the conqueror? who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rowling in the flood, 
With ſcatter'd arms and enſigns; till anon 325 
His ſwift purſuers from heav'n- gates diſcern 
Th' advantage, and deſcending tread us down 
Thus drooping ; or with linked thunder-bolts 
Transfix ds to the bottom of this Gulph. | 
Awake, ariſe, or be for ever falln! 330 
They heard, and were abaſh'd and up they 
_ ſprung | 
Upon the wing; as when men wont to watch 
On duty, ſleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouze and beſtir themſelyes ere well awake. 
8 F Nor 


4 Much has been faid of the long Similitudes of 
Homer, Virgil, and our Author, wherein they fetch 
"2 long Compaſs, as ir were to draw in new Images, 
- beſides thoſe in which the direct Point of Likeneſs. 
conſiſts. I think they have been {ufficiently juſtified 
in the general; but in this betore us, while the Poet 
is digrefling, he raiſes a new Similitude from the: 
floting Carcaſes of the Eeyptians, Heylin. 


* ſerved tobe more furfuvl of People than the hotter 
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Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 335 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; 
Yet to their General's voice they ſoon obey'd, 
Innumerable! As when the potent Rod 
Of Amram's fon, in Ægypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, e warping on the eaſtern wind, 341 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile: 
So numberleſs were thoſe bad Angels, ſeen 
Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 345 
*T'wixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires ; 
Till, as a ſignal giv'n, th' up-lifted ſpear 
Of their great Sultan waving to direct 
Their courſe, in even ballance down they light 
On the firm Brimſtone, and fill all the plain: 350 
A multitude! / like which the populous 1 | 
DO 


e Working themſelves forward, a Sea. Term. Varp. 
ing alſo ſigniſies bending. This gives us a better 
Picture. The great Cloud of Locuſts was brought 
by rhe Eaſt Wind, and we imagine we fee it of 2 
vaſt Length, alofr, and varying its Form, bending | 
this Way and that as long Clouds do, or as a large 
Flock of Birds. Richardſen. 

f This Compariſon dorh not fall below the reſt, as 
ſome have imagin'd. They were thick as the Leaves 
and numberleſs as the Locuſts, but ſuch a Multitude 
the North vever pour'd torth ; and we may obſerve 
that the Subject of this Compariſon riſes very much| 
above the others, Leaves and Locuſts. The popu ou 
North; as the northern Parts of the World are ob- 


r TT 


Countries: Sir William Temple calls it the Nort her 
Hive. Pour'd never, a. very proper Word to expres 
the Inundarion of theſe northern Nations. From be- 
frozen Loins, it is the Scripture Expreſſion of Childre! 
and De ſcendants coming out of the Loins, as Ger 

Xxx) 
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Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to paſs 
Rherz or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons. 
Came like a deluge on the ſouth, and ſpread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands. 
Forthwith from ev'ry ſquadron, and each band, 
The Heads and Leaders thither haſte where ſtood 
Their great Commander; God-like ſhapes and 
| forms 8 , 
Excelling human, Princely Dignities, 
And Pow'rs! that earſt in heaven ſat on thrones; 
Tho? of their names in heav'nly records now 361 
Be no memorial; blotted out and ras'd, 1 
By their rebellion, from the g books of life. 
Nor had they yet among the ſons of EVe 364 


XXXV. 11. Kings ſhall come ot of thy Loins ; and 
theſe are called frozen Loins only on Account of the 
Coldneſs of the Climate. To paſs Rhene or the Da- 
naw. He might have faid conſittently with his 
Verſe, The Rhine or Danube, but he choſe the more 
uncommon Names, Rhene of the Latin and Danaw 
of the German, both which Words are uſed too in 
Spenſer. When her- baybarous Sons, &c. They 
were truely barbarous; for beſides exerciſing ſe- 
veral Cruelties, they deſtroyed all the Monu- 
ments of Learning and Pol'tenefs where- ever they 
came. Came like a Deluge, They were the Goths, 
and Hans, and Vandals, who over-run ail the Sou- 
thern Provinces of Europe, and croſſing the Mediter- 
ranean, beneath Gibraltar, landed in Africa, and ſpread 
themſelves as far as the Sandy Country of Libya. 
Beneath Gibraltar, that is, more Sourhward, the 
North being uppermoſt in the Globe. Neeuton. 

g Dr. Bentley reads the Bock of Lite, that being the 
Scriprure Expreſſion. And Shakeſpear ſays like wiſe, 
bictied from the Book of Life, Richard II. Act 1. But 
the Author might write Books in the Plural, as well 
as Records juit before; and the Plural agrees better 
with the Idea that he would give of the great Num. 
ber of Angels. Newtown, - | 
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Got them new names ; till wand' ring o'er the 
earth. : _-: 

Thro' God's high ſufferance for the tryal of man, 

4 By falſities and lies the greateſt part | 

Of mankind they corrupted, to forlake 

God their Creator, and i th' inviſible 

Glory of Him that made them, to transform 370 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorn c- 

With E gay religions fall of pomp and gold, 

And Devils to adore for Deities :_ | 

Then were they known to men by various 
© BINS... . 5 

And various idols thro' the heathen world. 375 
Say Muſe, m their names then known; who 
» "firſt, who laſt, 4 | 

Rouz'd from the ſlumber, on that fiery couch, 


At 


5 That is, as Mr. Upton obſer ves, by falſe Idols, 
under a corporeal Repreſentation, hel ing the true 
God. The Poet plainly. alludes to Rom., i. 22. &c. 
* When they knew God, they. glorited him not as 
© God, -- and changed the Glory of the uncor- 
© ruptible.God into an image, who changed the 
© Truth of God into a Lic. So Amos ii. 4. Surely 
5 our Fathers have _inherized Lies, && _ 

r Alluding to Rom. i. 23. And changed tne Glory 
© of the incorruptible God, into an Image made like 
© to corruptibie Man, and to. Birds and four. ſoote 
© Beaſts, and creeping Things.” | 

k By Religions, Milton means relivious Rites, as 
Cicero uſes. the Word, when, he joiris Religiones ef 
Ceremonias. De Legib. L. i. C. 15, and cilewhere. 
Pearce, 

The Catalogue of Evil Spirits has Abundance of 
Learning in it, and a very agrecable Turn of Poerry, 
which rites in a great M-aſure from its delcribing 
the Places Where they were worſhipped, by thoſe 
beautiful Marks of Rivers, fo frequent among the 
antient Poets. The Author had 'doudtlels wen 

8 ace 
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the Poem: But I think it is, in tke Deſign and Draw» 


ſtition, an eſſential Part of a religious Epic, could not 


Milton could have brought in, could we find. out 


of their old Aſſociates, who retain their Purity and 


na. 
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At their great Emperor's call, as next in worth 
Came ſingly where he ſtood, on the bare ſtrand, 
While the promiſcuous crowd ſtood yet aloof ?3 80 
The chief were thoſe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 
Their ſeats long after next the ſeat of God, 
Their altars by His altar, Gods ador'd 
3 1 | Among 


Place Homer's Catalogue of Ships, and Virgil's Lift of 
Warriors in his View. Addiſon. 7 85 
Dr. Bentley ſays, that this is not the fineſt Part of 


Aw — 2 
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ing, if not in the Colouring ; for the Paradiſe Loft 
being a Religious Epic, nothing could be more arte 
ful than thus deducing the Original of Superſtition. 
This gives it a great Advantage over the Catalogue 
he has imitated ; for Milton's thereby becomes a ne- 
ceſſary Part of the Work, as the Original of Super- 


have been ſhewn without it. Had Virgil's or Homer's 
been omitted, their Poems would not have ſuffered 
materially, becauſe in the ir Relations of rhe follow. 
ing Actions, we find the Soldiers, who were before 
catalogued: But by no Hiſtory of Superſtition that 


thoſe Devils Agency, it was therefore neceſſary he 
ſhould norm us of the Fact. Warburton. | 

Homey at the Beginning of his Catalogue, invokes 
his Muſe afreſh in a very pompous Manner. Virgil 
docs the like, Milton follows both ſo far as to make 
a freſh Invocation, tho? ſhort; becauſe he had alrcad 
made a large and folemn Addrefs in this very Boo 
at the Beginning of his Poem. Necpton. 

m When they had get them new Names, Milton 
hnely conſidered that the Names he was obliged to 
oe theſe Evil Ange carry a bad Signification, and 
therefore could noi be thoſe they had in their State 
of Innocence and Glory; he has there fore ſaid their 
former Names are now loſt, ras'd from amongſt thoſe 


Happineſs. Richardſon. * 
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Among the nations round, and durſt abide 385 
Jebowab thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
Between the Cherubim; yea often plac'd 
Within his ſanctu'ry it ſelf their ſhrines, 
Abominations ! and with curſed things 

His holy rites and folemn feaſts profan'd, - 390 
And with their darkneſs durſt affront his light. 
1 Firſt Moloch, horrid King, beſmear'd with 7 5 


n Firſt after Satan and Peelzebub, Moloch ſignifies 
King; and he is called Ferrid King, becauſe of the 
human Sacrifices that were made to him: This Idol 
is. ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame as Saturn, to 
whom the Heathens ſacrific:d their Children, and by 
others to be the Sun. It is ſaid in Scripture, that the 
Children paſſed through the Fire to Moloch, and our 
Author employs the ſame Expreſſion; by which we 
muſt underitand, not that they always actually burnt 
their Children in Honcur of this Idol, but ſometimes 
made them only leap over the Flames, or paſs nimbly 
verween two Fires, to purity them by that Luſtra- 
tion, and conſecrate them to the talſe Deity. The 
Rabbins aſſure us, that the Idol Moloch was of Braſs, 
ſitting on a Throne of the fame Meral, and wear 
ing a Royal Crown, having the Head of a Calt, and 
his Arms extended to receive the miſerable Victims 
which were to be conſecrated to the Flames; and 
therefore very probably is ſtiled here hig grim Hol. 
He was the God of the Ammonites, and is called the 
Abomination of the Children of Ammon, 1 Kings xi, 
7. and was worſhipped in Rabba, the capital City 
of tae Ammonites, which David conquer'd, and took 
from thence- the Crown of their God Milcom, as 
ſome render the Words, 2 Sam xi. 30. © and this 

Rabba being called the City of Waters, 2 Sam. xii, 
it is hefe faid, Rabba and her watry Plains, and 
likewiſe in Argob and in Bafan,* neighbouring 
Countries to Rabba and Subject to the Ammonites, 
as far as to the Strcam of utmoſt Arnen, Which 
River was the Boundaries of their Country on the 


South. 
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Of human ſacrifice, and parents tears; . 
Tho', for the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 


Their childrens cries unheard, that paſs'd through 


fire | | 
To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worſhip'd in Rabba, and her wa' try plain, 
In Argob, and in Baſan, to the ſtream 


395 


Of utmoſt Aren. Nor content with ſuch 


Audacious neighbourhood, the wiſeſt heart 400 


Of Solomon he led by fraud, te build 


His temple right againſt the temple of God, 

On the opprobrious hill; and made his grove 

The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 

And black Gebennæ call'd the type of hell. 405 

Next Chemos, th* obſcene dread of Maab's ſons, 
e | From 


South: Solomon built a Temple to Moloch on the 
Mount of Olives, 1 Kings xi. 7. therefore called that 
opprobrious Hill; and high Places and Sacrifices were 
made to him in the pleaſant Valley of Hinnom, Ter. 
vii. 31. Which lay South-eaſt of Feruſalem, and was 
cailed likewiſe Topher, from the Hebrew'Toph, a 
Drum, Drums, and ſuch like noiſy Inſtruments, be- 
ing wed to drown the Cries of the miſerable Chil- 
dren who where offered to this Idol; and Gehenna, 
or the Valley of Hinnom, is in ſeveral Places of the 
New Teſtament, and by our-Saviour himſelf made the 
Name and Type of Hell, by Reaſon of rhe Fire that 
was kept up there to Moloch, and of the horrid 
Groans and Outcries of human Sacrifices. Nezwto7, 

o He is rightly mentioned next after Moloch, as 
their Names are joined together in Scripture, 1 Kings 
xi. 7. and it was a natural Tranſitien from the God of 
the Ammonites, to the God of their Neighbours the 
Mabiteg. St. Ferom, and ſeveral learned Men aſſert, 
Chemos and Baal Peor to be only different Names for 
the ſame Idol, and ſuppoſe him tobe Priapus, or the 
idol of Turpitude, and therefore called here the ob- 
ſcene Dread of Mab's Sons ; from Aroer, a City upon 


the 
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From Aroar to Nebo, and the Wild 

Of ſouthmoſt Abarim; in Heſebon 

And Horonaim, Seon's realm, beyond 

The flow'ry dale of Sima, clad with vines; 410 

And Eleale to th' Aſphaltic pool: | 

Peor his other name, when he entic'd 

1ſrael in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which coſt them woe. 
Vet 


che River Arnon, the Boundary of their Country to 


the North, aiterwards belonging to the Tribe of 


Sad; to Nebo, a City Eaſtward, after ward belonging 
to the Tribe of Reuben; and the Wild of Southmo 

Abarim, a Ridge of Mountains, the Boundary of 
their Country to the South; in Heſebon, or Heſobon, 
and Horonaim, Sean's Realm, two Cities of the Moa- 
bites, taken from them by Sihon, King of the Amo- 
nites, Numb. xxi. 26. Beyond the flow'ry Vale of 
Sibma, clad with Vines, a Place famous for Vineyards 
as appears from Fey. xiviii..32. O Vine of Sibmaßh, I 
will weep for thee, and Eleale, anorher City of the 
Moabites, not far from Heſbbon ; to the Aſphaltic 
Sea, the Dead Sea, fo called from the Aſphaltus 
or Bitumen abounding in it; the River Fordan 
empries itſelf into it, and that River and the 
Sea were this Boundary of the Mcabites to the 
Weſt. It was this God, under the Name ot Baal 
Peor, that the Iſraelites were induced to worſhip in 


Sitt im, and commirted Whoredom with the Daughters 


of Moab, for which there died of the Plague 24 ooo, 
fee Numb: xxv. His high Places were adjoining to 
thoſe of Moloch on the Mount of Olives, therefore 
called here, That Hill ef Scandal, as before that ap- 
probrious Hill; for Solomon did build an thigh Place 
for Chemeſh, the Abomination of Moab, in the Hill 
that is before eruſalem, and for Moloch the Abomi- 
nation of the Children of Ammon, 1 Kings xi. 7. But 


roves, 2 Kings vxiii. 13, 14. Newton. 


good 8 broke down their Images, and cut down 
their 
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Yet thence his luſtful p orgies he enlarg'd 415 
Even to that hill of ſcandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide ; 9 luſt hard by hate; 
Till good 7e/iah drove them thence to hell. 


With theſe came they, who from the bord'ring 
flood | 


Of r old E upbrates, to the brook that parts 420 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 


Of 5 Baclim, and Ataroth ; thoſe male, ; 
1 | Theſe 


þ Wild frantic Rites ; generally by Orgies are un- 
derſtood the Feaſts of Bacchus, becauſe they were 
ſuch, but any other mad Ceremonies may be ſo called, 
as here the lewd ones of Chemos and Peor. Ri- 
charaſcn. FINS | ' 

g What a fine moral Sentiment has our Author 
here introduced, and couched in half a Verſe! He 
might perhaps have in view the Mask of Cupid, where 


Anger, Strife, G. are repreſented as immediately 
following Cupid in the Proceltion, See Fairy Queen, 


B. 3. Cant, 12 Hr. De 
r It is' rightly celled eld, being mentioned by the 
oldeſt Hiſtonien in the earlieſt Accounts of Time, Gen. 
xi. 14. And it is likewife called the berckring Flood, 
being the utmoſt Limit or Border Eaſt ard of the 
promited Land, according to Hen. xv. 18, © Unto thy 
© Seed have 1 given rhis Land, from the River of 
* Foypt, unto the great River, the River Euphrates.” 
And the Pfalmift, peaking of the Vine that æwas 
brought out of Egypt ſays, P/ Ixxx. 11. She fent 


out er Boughbe unto the Sca, aud her Branches 


* uaro the River, that is, from the Mediterranean to 
the River Euphrates. To the Brook that parts 
Egyot from Syrian Ground,” moſt probably the 
Brook Heſor, mentioned in Scripture, near Rhinoco- 
Iuza, which City is aſſigned ſometimes to Syria, and 
ſometimes ro Egypt. Newton. 

s Thele are properly named together, as they fre- 
quently are in 3 and there were many 
Baalim and many Aſhtaroth ; they were the 2 
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'Theſe feminine: (For ? ſpirits when they pleaſe 
Can either ſex aſſume, or both; ſo ſoft 
And uncompounded is their eſſence pure; 425 
Not ty'd or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle ſtrength of bones, 


Like cumbrous fleſh ; but in what ſhape they 


chute, © | 
Dilated or condens'd, bright or obſcure, 
Can execute their airy purpoſes OO 
And works of love or enmity fulfil.) 
For thoſe the race of Mae oft forſook 
Their living ſtrength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous Altar, bowing lowly down 


To beſtial Gods, for which their heads as low 435 


Bow'd down in battel, ſunk before the ſpeer 
Of deſpicable foes. With theſe in troop 
Came «a Alle retb, whom the Phenician; call'd 
- 5 Aſtarie, 


Names of the Gods and Goddeſſes of Syria, Paleſtine, 
and the neighbouring Countries. It is ſuppoſed, that 
by them are meant the Sun, and the Hoſt of Heaven. 
Newton. 
t Theſe Notions about Spirits ſeem to have been 
borrowed from Michael Pſellus, his Dialogue about 
the Operation of Demons, where a Story is related 
of a Demon's appearing in the Shape of a Woman ; 
and upon this a Doubr is raiſed, whether ſome De- 
mons are Males, and others Females; and it is aſſert- 
ed, that they can aſſume either Sex, and rake what 
Shape and Colour they pleaſe, and contract and di- 
late themſelves at Pleaſure, as they are of an aery 
Nature. | 
# Aſtoreth, or Aftarte, was the Goddeſs of the P- 
nicians, and the Moon was adored under this Name. 
She is rightly faid to come in Troop with Aſbtaroth, as 
ſhe was one of them, the Moon with the Stars, 
Sometimes ſhe is called Owueen of Heaven, Jer. vii. 18, 
and xliv. 17, 18, She is likewiſe called the Goddeſs 
of the Zidonians, 1 Kings xi. 3. and the Abomination 


of 
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of Adonis, is of a bloody 


\ 


* 


Aftarte, Queen of heaven, with creſcent horns : 

To whoſe bright image nightly by the moon,440 

Sidonian Virgins paid their vows and ſongs ; 

In Sion allo not unſung, where ſtood 

Her temple on the offenfive mountain, built 

By that uxorious King, whoſe heart, tho” large, 

Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, fell 8 

To idols foul. v Thammuz came next behind, 
Whoſe 


the Zidonians, 2 Kings xxiii. 13. as ſhe was wore 

iped very much in Zidon or Sidon, a famous City of 
the Płœænicians, ſituated upon the Mediterranean. 
Solomon, who had many Wives that were Foreigners, 
was prevailed upon by them to introduce the Wore 
ſhip of this Goddcis into Jrael, 1 Kings xi. 5. and 
built her Temple on the Mount of Olives, which on 


Account of this and other Idols, is called the Morne - 


tain of Corruption, 2 Kings xxiii. 13. as here by the 
Poet offenſive Mountain, and before that approbrious 
Hill, and that Hill of Scandal. Newton. | 

& The Account of Thammuz is finely romantic, 
and ſuitable to what we read among the Ancients, 
of the Worſhip which was paid to that Idol. The 


Reader will pardon me if I inſert as a Note on this 


beautiful Paſſage, the Account given us by the Jate 
ingenious Mr, Maundrel of this ancient Piece of 

orſhip, and probably the firſt Occaſion of ſuch a 
Superſtition. * We came to a fair large River 
* doubtleſs the ancient River Adonis, ſo famous for 
the Idolatries performed here in Lamentation of 


© Adonis, We had the Fortune to ſee what may 


be ſuppoſed to be the Occaſion of that Opinion 


© Which Lucian relates, viz. That this Stream at Cer» 


* tain Seaſons of the Year, eſpecially about the Feaft 

Colour, who was killed 
© by a wild Boar in the Mountain, out of which this 
Stream riſes. Something like this we ſaw actually 
© come to paſs; for the Water was [tained to a ſur- 


: price Redneſs; and, as we obſerved in travelling 


ad diſcoloured tie Sea a great way into a reddiſh 


Hae, 
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Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur d 
The Syrian damſels, to lament his fate 
In am rous ditties all a ſummer's day; | 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 450 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love-tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 
' Ezekre! ſaw, when by the viſion led 455 
HFis eyes ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Next came one 
Who w mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
FA | Maim'd 
WY 
© Hue, occaſioned doubtleſs by. a Sort of Minium or 
red Earth, waſh'd into the River by the Violence 
© of rhe Rain, and not by any Stain from Adonis's 
„ Adder. oo BPR 
Thammuz, was the God of the Sydonians, the ſame 


— 


with Adonis, who, according to the Tradition, died 


every Year and revived again. He was ſhin by a 
wild Boar in Mount Labanon, from whence the 
River Adonis deſcends: And when this River began 
to be of 2 reddiſh Hue, as it did at a certain Scaſon 
of the Year ; this was their Signal for celebrating 
their Adonia, or, Feaits of Adonis, and the Women 
made loud Lamentations for him, ſuppoſing the 
River was diſcolour'd with his Blood. The like 
idolatrous Rites were transferred to Feruſalem, where 
Ezekiel ſaw the Women lamenting Iammux. Ezek. 
Vil. 13, 14. Newton. | | 
& The Lamenrations for Adonis were without 
Reaſon. but there was real Occaſion for Dagon's 
mourning, when the Ark of God was taken by the 
Philiſtmes, and being placed in the Temple of Da- 
gon the next Morning © Behold Dagon was fallen 
© on his Face to the Ground before the Ark of the 
Lord, and the Head of Dagon, and both the Palms 
ot his Hands were cut off upon the Threſhold 
(upon the Grounſel, or Groundſel Edge, as Milton 
2 EE © exprelikes 
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© Temple-Gate) only the Stump of Dagon was left 


thority of the learned Selden. 
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Maim'd bis brute image, head and hands lop'd off 
In his own temple, on the grunſel edge, 460 


Where he fell flat, and ſham'd his worſhippers ; 


Dagon his Name! Sea-monſter ! upward man 
And downward fiſh : yet had his temple high 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coalt | 
Of Palzſiine, in Gath and Aſcalon, 465 
And Accaron, and x Gaza's frontier bounds. 
Him follow'd y Rimmon, whoſe delightful ſeat 
Was fair Damaſcus, on the fertil banks 
Of Abba, and Pharphar, lucid ſtreams! | 
He alſo againſt the houſe of God was bold; 479 
A leper once he loſt, and gain'd a King, 
Abax, his ſottiſh conqueror whom he drew 
God's altar to ditparage, and diſplace, 
WC. For 


: expreſſes it, out of the Edge of the Foot · poſt of his 


him.“ 1 Sam. v. 4. Learned Men are by no Means 
agreed in their Accounts of this Idol. Some derive 
the Name from Dagan, which {ignited Corn, as if 
he was the Inventor of it; others from Dag, which 
ſignifies a Fiſh, and repreſent him accordingly with 


the upper Part of a Man, and the lower Part of a 


Filh. Our Author follows the latter Opinion, which 
is that commonly receiv'd, and has beſides the Au- 


x Gaza. was the Southern Extremity of the Pro- 
miſed Land towards Egypt. It is mentioned by 
Moſes, as the Southern Point of Canaan, Gen. x. 19. 
Newton. | 

y Rimmon was a God of the Syrians, but it was 
not certain what he was, or why {o call'd. We only 
know that he had a Temple ar Damaſcus, 2 Kings, 
v. 18. the molt celebrated City of Syria, on the 
Banks ot Abana and Pharphar, Rivers ot Damaſcus, 
as they are called, 2 Kings v. 12. A Leper once he 
© loſt, Naaman the yrian, who was cured of his 
Leproſy. by Eliſoa, and who for that Reaſon 1efolv'd 

5 . 
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For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 

His odious oft rings, and adore the Gods 475 
Whom he had vanquiſh'd. After theſe appear d 
A crew, who under names of old renown, 

z Ofiris, It, Orus, and their train, 

With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatic Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeek 480 
Their wandring Gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms, 
Rather than human, Nor did Jrael 'icape 

: | a Th 


thenceforth to © offer neither Burnt-offering nor Sa- 
* crifice to any other God bur unto the Lord,” 2 Kings 
v. 17. And gain'd a King, Abax his Sottiſpl Con- 
* queror,* who with the Aſliſtance of the King of 
Mria, having taken Damaſcus, ſaw there an Altar, 
and ſent a Pattern thercot to Feruſalem to have ano- 
ther made by it, directly contrary to the Command 
of God, who had appointed what Kind of Altar he 
would have, (Exod. xxvii. 1, 2, &c.) and had order- 
ed that no other {ho>vid be made of any Matter or 
Figure wha?ſoever. Ahaz however, upon his Return, 
removed the Altar of the Lord from its Place, and 
fer up this new Altar in its ſtead, and offered 
© thereon,” 2 ugs xvi: 10. &c. and-thencetorth gave 
himlelf up to Idolarry, and inftead of rhe God of 
* Iſrael, he ſacrificed unto the God of Damaſcus,” 
2 Chron, xxv1.. 23. whom he had ſubdu'd. Newton. 
⁊ Oſiris and Tris were the principal Deities of the 
Egyptians,” by which it is molt probable they meant 
the Sun and Mon. Orus was the Son of Oſiris and 
Is, trcquenity confounded with Apollo; and theſe 
and the other Gods of the Egyptians were worſhip- 
ped in monitruus Shapes, Bulls, Cats; Dogs, &c. and 
the Rea'on alledged tor this monſtrous Worſhip is 
derived from the fabulous Tradition, rhat when the 
Giants invaded Heaven, the Gods were ſo affrighted 
that they fled into Egypt, and there concealed them- 
ſelves in the Shapes of various Animals, and the 
Egyptians after wards out of Gratitude worſhipped 
tte Creatures, whoſe Shapes the Gods had aſſum'd. 
Newton, | 
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and in all Probability made the Golden Calt, or Ox 


tation of that which repreſented Oſiris, and out of 
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a Th' infection, when their borrow'd gold com- 
pd. ZE. ll by G | 
The calf in Oreb; and the rebel King 

28 ' G 2 | Doubled 


a The Iſraelites, by dwelling fo long in Eeypt 
were inſected witii the Superitirion of the Fgyptians, 


— me rn 


= . 


(for ſo ir is differently called, Pf, cvi. 19, 20.) in Imi- 
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the golden Far-rings, which ir is molt kely they 
borrowed of the Egyptians. Exod, xii. 35. The 
© Calf in Oreb,* and ſo the Plalmiſt, © They made a 
* Calt in Horeb,* Pf. cvi. 19. while Moſes was upon 
the Mount with God. And the rebel King, e. 
roboam, made King by the Jaelites, who rebelled 
againſt Reboboam, 1 Kings xii, doubled that Sin,“ by 
making two golden Caves, probuviy in Imitation of 
the Eeyptians, with whom he tad conyerſed, who 
had a Couple of Oxen which they worſhipped, one 
called Apis, at Mempbis, the Metropolis of the upper 
el and the other Mnevis, at Hierapolis, the 
chief City of the lower Ezypt; and he ſet them up 
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in Derbe! and in Dan, the two Extremiries of the 
Kingdom of Wag. the former in the South, the 
latter in the North. Likening his Maker to the 
* grazed Or,” alluding to Pſ. cvi. 20. That they 
changed their Glory into the Similitude of an Ox, 
that cateth Grafs. FeZowab, in one Night, When he 
© paſſed from Egypt, marching ,* for the Children cf 
Jrael not only paſs'd from Egypt, but march'd in a 
warlike Manner, and the Lord brought them ont, 
the Lord went before them. EquaiPd with one 
* Siroke both her Firſt-born, and all her bleating 
© Gods,” as may be icen, Exod. xii, 12. Numb. Xx#Xilt. 
4. and Milton means ail their Gods in general, tho” 
he ſays, blearing Gods in particular, borrowing the 
Metaphor from Sheep, and uſing it for the Cry of any 
Sort of Beaſts. Dr. Dentley ſays indeed, that the 
Egyptians did not wor hip Sheep, they only abltain'd | 
from eating them: But 26 Dr. Pearce replies) was 
not upiter Ammon worſhipped under a Ram, hence 
cerniger Ammon? Clemens Alexanarinus tells us, that 

| Salas 
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Doubled that ſin in Bethel, and in Dan, 485 

Lik'ning his Maker to the grazed ox, 

Jebhewab ] who in one night when he paſs'd 

From Egypt marching, equal'd with one ſtroke 

Both her firſt- born and all her bleating Gods. 

b Belial came laſt, than whom a ſpirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or more groisto love 491 

Vice for itſelf: to him no temple ſtood, 

Or altar ſmek' d; yet who more oft than he 

In temples, and at altars, when the prieſt 

Furns atheiſt, as did E/y's ſons, who fill'd 495 

Wich luſt and violence the houſe oi God ?. 

In courts and palaces he alſo reigns, 

And in luxurious cities, where the noiſe 

Of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs, 

And injury and outrage ; and when night 500 

Darkens the fireets, then wander forth the ſons 
| | Of 


, Sais and Thebes worſhipped Sheep; and R. Farchi 
upon Gen. Xlvi. 34. ſays, that a Stiepherd was an 


Abomination to the Egyptians, becauſe the Egyptians 


worſhipped Sheep as Gods. ' Newton. 


b The Characters of Moloch and Belia] prepare the 


Reader's Mind for their reſpective Speeches and Be- 
haviour in the ſe:ond and fixth Book. Adaiſon. And 


they are wy properly made, one the firſt, and the 


other the laſt in this Catalogue, as they both after- 
wards make ſo great a Figure in the Poem. Moloch 
the firſt, as he was the * fierceſt Spirit that fought 
in Heaven. B. II. 44. and Belial the laſt, as he is 
repreſented the mott © rimorous and flothfal. B. IT. 
117. It doth not appear that he was ever worſhipped 
but lewd profi gate Fellows, ſuch as regard neither 
God nor Man, are called in Sctiprure © the Chiliren 
* of Belial, Deut. xiii. 13, So the Sons of Eli are 
called, 1 Sam. ii. 12. So the Men of Giheah, who 
abuſed the Levite's Wife, Judg. xix. 22. are called 


Sons of Belia] ; which are the particular Inſtances 


here given by our Author, Newton. 


nit. wands two 0 Sd wwe mes , 
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Of Belial, c flown with inſolence and wine: 
Witneſs the ſtreets of Sodom, and that night 

In Gibeab, when the hoſpitable door 

4 Expos'd a matron, to avoid worſe rape. 505 


Theſe were the e prime, in order and in might; 
The reſt were long to tell, tho far renown'd, 


3 f Ti 


c Seme would have blows. inſtead of fforon. But 
fowwn I conceive is a Participle from the Verb fly, and 
che Meaning js, that they: were raiſed and heighten'd' 
with Inſolence and Wine, which made them fly out 
into theſe Extravagancies. Or, as others think, it 
may be a Participle from the Verb floev, as overffocun 
is ſometimes uſed for overflow'd. And the Meaning 
is che ſame as ffuſb'd with Inſolence and Wine. An 
Expreſſion very common from the Verb uo. In the 
ſame Senſe we uſe fuſb'd with Succſe, "Thyer, | 

d So Milton cauicd it to be priated in the ſecond 
Edition; the firſt ran thus, 

When hoſpitable Doors 

_ Yielded their Matrons to prevent worſe Rape. 
And Milton did well in altcring the Paſſage ; for it 
was not true of Som, that any Matron was. yielded 
there; the Women had not known Men, Gen. xix. 8. 
and as they were only offer'd, not accepted, it is not 
proper to ſay they were yielded. But obſerve, that 
Milton, in the ſecond Edition, changed yielded into 
exos'd, becauſe in vihat was done at Gibeab, Judg. 
XxX 25. the Levite's Wife was not only yielded, but 
put out of Doors, and expoſed ro the Mens Lewenelſs. 
hy then docs Dr. Bentley prefer 2iiton's firft Reade 
ing to his ſecond, when he alter'd the Paſſage to 
make it more agreeable to the ſcriptural Story? 
Pearce. 

e It is obſerved by Macrohius, and others, in Cos 
mendation of Bomer's Catalogue of Ships and War- 
tiors, he hath therein mentioned every Body who 
doth, and no Body who doth not afterwards make 

ppearance in the Poem: Whereas it is o herwiſe in 
Virgil; ſome have a Place in his Lit, who. ere never 


heard of in the Battles, and others make a Figure in 


tlie 
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F Ti Jonian Gods, of Javan's iſſue, held 

Gods, yet confels'd later than heav'n and earth, 
Their boaſted parents. Titan, (heav'n'sfirſt- born.) 
With his enormous brood, and birth- right ſeiz'd 
By younger Saturn: he from mightier Joe, 5 12 
(His own and Rs ion,) like meaſure found; 

So Jowe uſurping reign'd : theſe firſt in Crete, 
And Jada known; thence on the ſnowy top 515 
Of cold Oympus rul'd the middle air, 

Their higheſt heav'n; or on the De/phian cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and thro? all the bounds 

Of Doric land; or who with Saturz old 

Fled over Adria to the Heſperian fields, 520 
And o'er the Ce/7ic4 roam'd the utmoſt iſles. 
All 


the Battles, who are not taken notice of in the Lift. 


Neither hath Milton in this reſpect attained Homer's: 


Excellence and Beauty; bur then it ſhould be con- 
iidered what was his Intent and Purpoſe in this: 
Catalogue. It was not poſſible for him to exhibit a 
complere Caralogue of the fallen Angels, as Homer 
harh given us of the Grecian and Trojan Commanders; 
and as it was not poſſible, or indeed proper, ſo nei- 


ther was it at all his Intention. He propoſed only to 


mention the Chief, and ſuch as were known in Pa. 
leſtine, and the neighbouring Countries, and had en- 
croach'd upon the God of T/rae] ; and what he pro- 
poſed he hath executed with wonderful Learning and 
Judgment. He hatk enlarg'd very much upon each 
of theſe Idols, as he drew moit of his Materials from 
Scripture. © The veſt were long to tell,“ the reſt he 
flighriy paſſes over, as our Knowledge of them is de- 
rived only trom tabulous Antiquity. Newton, 

f Favan, the fourth Son of Faphet, a Grandſon of 
Ieab, is ſuppoſed to have ſettled in the Southewett 
Part of Aſia Minor, about Ionia, which contains the 
radical Lerters of his Name. His Deſcendants were 
the Ionians and Grecians ; and the principal of their 
Gods were Heaven and Earth; Titan was their eldeſt 
don, he was Father of the Giants, and his Empire 
©. ag 2 . 
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All theſe and more came flecking, but witk 
looks OP | 
Down. caft and g damp;. yet ſuch wherein ap- 
| ear'd. | ! | 
Obſcure ſome glimpſe of joy, to have found their 
8 | 1 
Not in deſpair, to have found themſelves not loſt 
1 


was ſeized by his younger Brother Saturn, as Saturns 
was by Jupiter Son of Saturn and Rhea. Theſe firſt 
were known in the Iſland Crete, now Candia, in which 
is Mount Ida, where Frpiter is {aid to have been 
born; rhence paſſed over into Greece, and reſided on 
Mount Olympus in Theſſaly. The ſnowy Top of 
Mount Olympus, which atterwards became the Name 
of Heaven among their Worſhippers. Or or. the Del- 
phian Clifl.* Parnaſſus, whereon was {cared the City 
Delphi, famous tor the Temple and Oracle of Apollo. 
Or in Dodona, a City and Wood adjoining, facred to 
Fupiter. And through all the Bounds of Doric Land,; 
that is, of Greece, Doris being a Part of Greece. Or 
2d over Adria, the Adriatic Sea, to the Heſperian 
Fields, to Italy; and o'er the Celtic, France and the 
other Countries over- run by the Celtes, roam*d the 
utmoſt Iles,” Great Britain, Ireland, the Orkneys, 
Thule or Iceland, Ultima Thule, as it is called, the ut- 
moſt Boundary of the World. Newton. 
g A ſuffocating Vapour riſing in the Mines it called 
2 Damp, it gives Sickneſs, and ſometimes Death, 
with pale dreadfu} Countenances, which then may 
be {aid to be damp'd or camp. The fame Word ſome- 
times carries another Idea. When the Wing of a 
Bird is wet, clogg'd with Water or Mud, the Flight 
is hinder'd or obſtructed; fo a Countenance is dampr, 
when the Mind being deprefled the Face ſhews it. 
Here the Poet gives us a wonderful Picture: Theſe 
evil Angels appear with evident Dejection ; preſently 
we ſee them in a ſeeming Joy and Preſumption: After- 
wards other Images ariſe, let the Reader attentively 
view every Scene, they are vaſtly great and wonders 
fully painted, Richardſon, ©  ' \ _ ...... 
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In loſs itſelf ; which on his coun'nance caſt 526 
Like doubtful hue : but he his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. 
Then ſtrait commands that at the warlike ſound 
Of trumpets loud, and + clarions be uprear'd 532 
His mighty ſtandard ; that proud honor claim'd 
; Azaxzel as his right, a Cherub tall; 
A Who forthwith from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd 
'Th' imperial enſign; which, full high advanc'd, 
Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind, 537 
With gems and golden luſtre rich emblaz'd, . 
| Sera- 


þ Are a Sort of {mall ſhrill Trumpets. 
# Azazel is not the Scape-goat, as it is commonly 
call'd, but ſignifies ſame Demon, as the learned Dr. 
pencer has proved in his Diſſertation De Hirco Emiſ- 
orio. He ſhews that this Name is uſed for ſome De- 
mon or Devil by ſeveral ancient Authors, Jewiſh. and 
Chriſtian, and derived ir from two Hebrecy Words, 
Az ard Axel, ſignifying brave in retreating, a pro- 
per r for the Standard- bearer of the fallen 
Angels. We ſee Milton gives Azazel a Right to be 
Standard. bearer on Account of his Stature; he bad 
no Notion of a dapper Enſign, who can hardly carry 
his Colours. Newton. 
E There are ſeveral other Strokes in the firſt Book 
wonderfuily pcerical, and Inſtances of that ſublime 
Genius ſo particular to the Author. Such is the De- 


ſcript ion of Azuzel's Stature, and of the infernal 


Standard which he unfurls; as alſo of the ghaſtly 
Light, by which the Ficnds appear to one another in 
their Place of Torments; the Shout of the whole 
Holt of fallen Angels when drawn up in Partle Ar- 


rav; the Review which the Leader makes of his in- 


ſernal Army; the Flaſh of Light which appeared up- 


en drawing their Swords; the ſudden Production of 
the Pandemonium; and the artificial Mluminations 


made init, Addiſon, 1 


Of flutes, and ſoft recorders ; ſuch as rais'd 
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Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds : 
At which the univerſal hoft up ſent 

A ſhout that tore hell's concave ; and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment thro? the gloom were ſeen 


Wich orient Colours waving : with them roſe 
A foreſt huge of ſpears; and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and / ſerried ſhields in thick array, 
Of depth immeaſurable : anon they move 


In perfect Phalanx, to the Dorian mood 5 50 


To 


I Lock'd one within another, link d and dlaſp'd 


together, from the French Work ſerrer, to lock, to 
ſhut cloſe. Hume. FAG | 


m All Accounts of the Mufick of the Ancients are 
very uncertain and confuſe 1. There ſeems to have 
been three principal Modes or Meaſures among them, 
the Lydian, the Phrygian, and the Dorian. The 
Lydian was molt doicful, rhe Phryg ian the moſt - 
{prigatly, and the Dorian the moſt grave and ma- 


Fitic. And Milton in another Part of his Works uſes 
Grave and Doric as aimoſt tynonymous Terms. 
* If we think to regulate printing thereby to rectify 
* Manners, we mult regulate all Recreations and 
* Paitimes, ail that is delightful to Man. No Muſick 
* mult be heard, no Song be ſer or ſung but What is 


c 


belt adapted ro the fallen Angels at this Juncture; 
and their Inſtruments were Flutes and Pipes, and 
ſoft Recorders, for the ſame 1 8 that Thucyaides 
and other ancient Hiſtorians aſſigi for the Laceẽdemo- 
nians tor making uſe of theſe Inſtruments, becauſe 


they inſpired them with a more cool and deliberate 


ourage, whereas Trumpets and other martial Mu- 


lick incited and inflamed them more co Rage. 


(ewton. 


Tenthouſand banners riſe into the air, 545 


rave or Doric. [See his Sprech for the Liberty of | 
unlicenſed Printing] This therefore was the Meaſure 


540 
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To height of nobleſt temper Heroes old 
Arming to battle; and inſtead of rage, 
Deliberate valor breath'd, firm, and unmov'd 
With dread of death to flight, or foul retreat; 5565 
Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and wage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe 
Anguiſh, and doubt, and fear, and ſorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they. 


„ Breathing united force, with fixed thought 560 
' Mov'd on in ſilence to ſoft pipes, that charm'd 


Their painful ſteps o'er the burnt ſoil : and now 
Advanc'd in view, they ſtand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazling arms, in guiſe 


Of warriors old with order'd ſpear and ſhield, 565 


Awaiting what command their mighty Chief 


' Had to impoſe : he thro' the armed files 


Darts his experience'd gye, and ſoon traverſe. 

The whole battalion views their order due ; 

Their viſages and ſtature as of Gods; 570- 

Their number laſt he ſums. And now his heart 

Diſtends with pride, and hard'ning in his ſtrength 

Glories : for never ſince created, man 

Met ſuch imbodied force, as nam'd with theſe 

Could merit more than that o ſmall My $75 
7 Warr'd 


2 This is very poetical and expreſſive; it conveys 
an Idea of Firmneſs, Reſolution, and Intrepiduy ;. 
not a noiſy or boitterous Courage, but ſuch a Cour 

rage as was fixed, ſtead y, and determined to encounter 
all Events. th M. | 

o All the Heroes and Armies that ever were af- 
ſembled were no more than Pigmies in Compariſon 
with theſe Angels. Tho” all the Giant Brood of 
Phlegera, 2 City of Macedonia, Wh ere the Giants 
fought with the Gods, © with th? (heroic Race, were 

© Join'd that fought at Thebes,” a City in Barotia 
fatnous for the W 


ar between the Sons of Oedipus: 
| cle“ 


\ 
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Warr'd on by cranes ; tho' all the Giant brood 

Of Phlegra with th' Heroic race were join'd, 

That fought at Thebes and IJlium on each ſide,” 
| Mix'd 


celebrated by &atius in his Thebaid. And Ihium, 
made ſtill more famous by Homer's Iiiad ; where © on 
each Side the Heroes were aſſiſted by the Gods, 
therefore call'd auxiliar Gods, And what refounds 
even in Fable or Romance of Uthey's Son, King 
Arthur, Son of Uther Pendragon, whoſe Exploits are 
romantic:y extoll'd by Geoffry of Monmouth. Begirt 
with Britiſh and Armoric Knights, for he was often 
in Alliance with the Kings of America, ſince called 
Bretagne, of the Britons, who ſettled there. And 
* all who fince jouſted in Aſpramont or Montalban,” 
romantic Names of Places mentioned in Orlando Fu- 
riqſo, the latter perhaps Montalban in France; Damolco 
or Morocco, Damaſcus or Morocco, but he calls them 
as they are call'd in Romance. As Treboſend, a City 
of Cappadocia in the Leſſer Aſia. All theſe Places 
are famous in Romance tor Jouſtings between the 
'0 Bapriz'd and Infidels, Or whom Biſerta, tormerly 
. eall'd Utica, ſent from Afric Shore, ther is, the Sara. 
* cens who paſſed from Biſerta in Africa to Spain. 
When Charlemain and all his Pcerage felt by 
Fontarabba.* Charlemain King of France, and Em- 
| peror of Germany, about the Year 800, undertock a 
75 War againſt the Saracens in Spain, and Mariana, and 
xd. he Spaniſh Hiſtorians, are Milten's Authors, for ſay- 
ing that he and his Army were routed in this Man- 
revs ner at Fontarabba (which is aitrong Tower in Bi cay, 
u 1 at the very Entrance into Spain, and eſteem'd the 
We Key of the Kingdom :) Bur Mezeray gives 2 quite dife 
3 ker terent and more probab'e Account of him, that he 
| was at laſt victorious over his Enemies, and died in 
- af. Teace. And rho? we cannot agree with Dr. Bentley 
ron in rejecting ſome of theſe Lines as ſpurious, yer it 
4 of I much to be wiſhed that our Poet had not ſo far 
ants Iindulged his Taſte for Romances, of which he pro- 
were Ieſſes himſelf to have been fond in his younger 
:tig ears, and had not been oſtentatious of ſuch Reads 
dibus Jing as perhaps had better have never been read. 
erf, | 


SS 
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Mix's with auxiliar Gods: and what reſounds 


In fable or romance of Urher's ſon, _ 580 


Begirt with Britiſb and Armoric Knights; 

And all who fince, baptiz'd or infidel, 

Jouſted in 4/pramont, or Montalban, 

-Damaſco, or Morocco, or Trebiſond 3 

Or v hom Biſerta ſent from Afric ſhoar, 585 

When Charlemain with all his Peerage fell 

By Fontarabbia. Thus far theſe beyond 

Compare of mortal proweſs, yet obſerv'd 

Their dread commander: p he, above the reſt 

In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 590 

Stood like a tow'r: his form had yet not loſt 

All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd | 

Leſs than Arch- Angel ruin'd, and th' exceſs y 

Of glory obſcur'd : as when the ſun new-ris'n* 

Looks thro' the horizontal miſty air, 595 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 

On half the nations, and 4 with fear of change 
Per- 


p What a noble Deſcription is here of Satan's Per- 
fon ! and how different from the common and ri- 
diculous Repreſenrations of him, with Horns, a Tail, 
and cloven Feet! and yet Taſſo hath ſo deſcribed him, 
Cant. iv. The greateſt Matters in Painting bad not 
ſuch ſublime Ideas as Milton, and among ali their 
Devils have drawn no Portrait comparable to this; 
as every Body mutt allow who have ſeen the Pictures, 
or the Prints of Zichael and the Devil, by Raphael, 
and rhe ſame by Guido, and of the Laſt Judgment, 
by Michael Angelo, Ric haraſon. : 

Ir 1s faid, rhat this noble Poem was in Danger 
of being ſuppreſs'd by the Licenſer, on Account of 
this Simile, as it it contain'd ſome latent Treaſon in it. 
But I think a Man muſt be very well vers'd in In- 
nvendo's} who can give this Simile {tor it is no more) 
2 politicai Turn, and apply it to the King who then 

. reign'd 
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Perplexes monarchs ; darken'd ſo, yet ſhone 
Above them all th' Arch-Angel: but his face 60 
Deep ſcars of thunder had / intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows | 
Of dauntleſs courage, and conſid' rate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorſe and paſſion, to behold 605 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
(Far other once beheld in bliſs!) condemg d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain; 
Millions of ſpirits, for his fault amered 
Of heav'n, and from eternal ſplendors flung 610 
For his revolt, ? yet faithful how they ſtood, 
Their glory wither'd : as when heaven's fire 
« Hath ſcath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 


H With, | 


reign'd. But ſhould ir be granted, that the Author 
had deſigned it as a Reflection on the Government, 
it was but taking a Liberty which Poets have prace 
ticed under the molt abſolute Monarchies. . I. 
Had cut into, had made Trenches there, of the 
French Word Trencher, to cut. Shakeſpeay uſes the 
ſame Word ſpeaking of a Scar, It was this very 
* Sword Tntrench'd it. Necuton. „ hos 
s This Word is not uſed here in its proper Law 
Senſe of mu'&'d, finꝰd, Oc. but has a ſtrange Affinity 
with the Greek Swerde, to deprive, to take away, 
as Homer has uſed it much to the ſame Purpoſe— 
The Muſe amerc'd him of his Eyes, but gave him 
the Faculty of ſinging [Weetly, Odyſs. viii. 64. 
Henſer likewiſe makes Uſe of the Word in the ſame. 
denſe. Hume. * | 
t To ſee the Conſtruction of this, we muſt go back 
to Ver. 6Gos, for the Verb. The Senſe then is this, 
To behold the Fellows of his Crimes, condemn'd, 
Se. Yer how they Rocd tairhſul. Richardſon. _ * 
# Hath hurt, hath damaged; a Word frequently 
uſed in Chatecer, Spencer, Shakeſpear, and our old 
Writers, « This is a very beautiful and cloſe Simile ; 


f 
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With ſinged top their ſtately growth, tho“ bare, 
Stands on the blaſted heath. He now prepar'd 615 
To ſpeak, whereattheir doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half incloſe him round 
With all is Feers: attention held him mute: 
Thrice he aſlay'd, and thrice in ſpight of ſcorn, 
Tears ſuch as Angels weep, burſt forth; at laſt 
Words interwove with ſighs found out their way. 
O myriads of immortal ſpirits ! O Pow'rs 622 
Matchleſs, but with th' Almighty, and that ſtrife 
Was not inglorious, tho' the event was dire, 
As this place teſtifies, and this dire change, 625 
Hateful to utter: but what pow'r of mind, 
Foreſeeing or preſaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge pak or preſent, could have fear'd 
How {ſuch united ſorce of Gods, how ſuch 


| 
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it repreſents the majeſtic Stature, and wither'd Glory 
of the Angels; Ks, the laſt with great Propriety, 
Hnce their Luſtre was impair'd by Thunder, as well 
as that of the Trees in the Simile. And beſides the 
blaſted Heath gives us ſome Idea of that finged burn- 
ing Soil, on which the Angels were Standing. Homer 
and Virgil frequently uſe Compariſons from Trees, 
ro expreſs the Stature or Falling ofa Hero; but none 
or them arc applied with ſuch Variety and Propriety 
of CircumS9ances as this of Milton. See an Eſſay upon 1 
Milton's Imitation of the Ancients, p. 24. | 

Scathe is an old Engliſh Word, of Saxon Derivation, 
and ſignifies ro ſcorch, tinge, or burn up. Paterſon. | 
Like Hemer's Ichor of the Gods which was different! I 
from the Blood of Mortals. The Weeping of Sat, . 
on ſurvey ing bis numerous Holt, and the Thoughts 
of their wretched State, puts one in Mind of Xerxe 
teping on ſeeing his vaſt Army, and reflecting that 
tiey were mortal, at the fame Time that he wa 
Faittcning them to their Fate, and to the intended 
Deſtruction of the preatett People in the World, ts 
ati) his own vain Glory, Newton. 
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As ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe? 630 


For who can yet believe, tho' after loſs, 
That all theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile - 

nv Hath emptied heav'n, ſhall fail to re-aſcend, 
Self-rais'd. and re- poſſeſs their native ſeat ? 

For me be witneſs, all the hoſt of heavin 63 5 
If counſels different, or danger thun'd 3 


By me, have loſt our hopes: but he who reigns 
Monarch in heav*'n, till then as one ſecure © 


Sate on his throne, upheld by old repute, 
Conſent, or cuſtom, and his regal ſtate 
Put forth at full, but ſtill His ſtrength conceal'd, 
x Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our 
fall. | len, 
Henceforth his might we know, and know our 
">... Qua} 5 45 
So as not either to provoke, or dread 


* 7 


New war, provok'd. Our better part remains 645 


To work in cloſe deſign by fraud or guile, 
ed e 


lt is conceived, that a third Part of the Angels 
fell with Satan, according ta Rev. xii. 3. And his 
Tail drew the third Part of- the Stars of Heaven, 
* and caſt them to the Earth; and this Opinion 
Milton bath expreſſed in ſeveral Places, B. Ii. 692. v. 
710. vi. 156. But Satan here talks big, and magnifies 
their Numbers, as if their Exile had emptied Heaven. 
Newton. I 
Words, though well choſen and ſignificant 
enough, yet of j.ngling and unpleaſant Sound, and, 
like Marriages between Perſons too ncar a- kin, to be 
ayoided,, Hume. | 


This kind of Jingle was no doubt thought an Ex- 


c::ience by Milton, and many Initances ot it may be 
ſhewn, not only in his Works, but J believe in all 
the beſt Poets both ancient and modern, though the 


latter I am afraid have been too liberal of them. 
Newton, - | . 
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What force effected not: y that he no leſs 
At length from us may find, who overeomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
Space may produce, new worlds; whereof ſo rife 
2 There went a fame in heav'n, that He ere long 
Intended to create; and therein plant, 65 2 
A generation, whom His choice regard 
Should favour equal to the ſons of heav'n : 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps _ 65 5 
Our firſt eruption, thither or eiſewhere ; 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 

Celeſtial 


| Dr. Bentley reads © that Leffon he at length,” c. 

That Leſſon, that Maxim, whoever overcomes, &*c, 
But then it ſhould have been ?his Leſſon, for in Pro- 
priety of Grammar, hig refers to what follows, that 
ro Whar went before. The common Reading there- 
fore is better, that he who no lefs, neantmoins, ne- 
vertheleſs, may find, &c. Pearce. . 

Satan had own'*d juſt before, ver. vi. 42. that they 
had been deceived by God's concealing his Strength: 
He now ſays, he alſo ſhall find himſelf miſtaken in 
his Turn. He ſhall find our Cunning ſuch, as that 
though we have been overpower'd we are not more 
than half ſubd: e l. Richardon. 

Milton has very judiciouily made fuch an Event as 
the new Creation to have happened not on a ſudden, 
bur long reſolved on and foretold. This gives a Dig- 
nity to it, and o Mankind. See Book II. 345, 830. 

Take the whole Speech, beginning ver. 622. He 
* glories in that they durit war with God; excuſes 
their wrong Judgment concerning their own 
© Strength, and yet preſumes on it; caſts off all Blame 
© of his own Courage and Conduct, and. lays it on 
© God's having concealed his Almightineſs. Now 
(better inſtructed) he adviſes to carry on the War 
© by Fraud. by which means he hopes that God ſhail 
find himſelf miſtaken in them, as they had been in 
© him. Gives the firft Hint of the Project afterwards. 
executed. Richardſon. | 
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Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th Abyſs | 
Long under darkneſs cover.---But theſe thoughts 
Full counſel muſt mature: Peace is deſpair*d, 660 
For who can think ſubmiſſion? War then, war 
a Open or underſtood muſt be reſolv' tt. 
He ſpake : and to confirm his words out-flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, 5 drawn from the 
\thighs:iono G e e e 
5 Of mighty Cherubim: the ſudden blaze 665 
Far round illumin'd Hell ; highly they rag'd 
Againſt the Higheſt, and fierce with c graſped arms 
1 Claſh'd on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the 4 vault of heav n. 


n 28 


b H SY 4.39 There 
A | Ritz { [34 0 0.3 
* à Not expreſſed, not openly declared, and yet im- 
5 plied; as When we ſay that a Subſtantive or Verb is 
I underſtood in a Sentence. Pearce. | 
It may be obſerved here, that Milton, to keep up 
y the Dignity gf Language, has pur poſgly avoided. the. 
2 trite Phraſe, drawn from the Sides, and adopted 
in the Greek way of expreſſing it. See Homer's Lind i. 
at e oo on Es 1115 
re c The known Cuſtom of the Roman Soldiers, When 
they applauded a Speech of their General, was to 
* mite their Shields with their Swords. Bentley. And 
n, the Epither graſped joined to Arms, determines the 
g- Expreſſion to mean Scpords only, Which were ſpoken 
of a little beſore, Ver, 684. Pearce. 
Jo d Dr. Bentley reads the Walls of Heaven,“ Heaven 
Ga the Habiration of God and Angels, being never, de- 
vn ſeribed as vaulted; and Dr. Pearce approves the E. 
me mendation; and without doubt the Wall ar Walls of 
oh Heaven is a common Expreſſion with Gr Author; 
"0 But may we not by the Vault ot Reaven, underſtand 
458 li convexa, our viſible Heaven, Which is often de- 
all | ſcibed as vaulted, the Sphere of the fixed Stars above 
in Which God and Angels inhabit? Hurling Defiance to- 
rds wards the viſible Heaven, is in effect hörling De- 


fiance foward the inviſible Heaven, the Seat ot Got. 
2 ͤ ͤ „ er co 
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There ſtoed a hill not far, whoſe griſly top 670 
e Belch'd fire and rowling ſmoke; the reſt entire, 
Shone wich a gloſſy ſcurf; (undoubted ſign 
That in F/ his womb. was hid metallick ore, 

g The work of fulphur) thither wing' d with ſpeed 
A numerous brigad haſten'd: as when bands 675 
Of pioneers, with ſpade and pickax arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 
Or caſt a Rampart : Y Mammon led them on, 

4 ech | 71 Mammon, 

e So Pirgil iii, 576. ſays, eructans of tna, from 
which, or from Mount Veſuvius, or the like, our 
Poet tcok the Idea of this Mountain. Newton, 
F Some Criticks have obſerved a little Inaccuracy of 
Expreſſion in the Poet's making this Mountain a' Per- 
fon, and a male Perſon, and at the fame Time attri- 
buting a Womb to it. And perhaps it would have 
been better if he had written its Womb; but Womb 
is uſed in as large a Senſe as the Latm Uterus, which 
Hgaihes the fame thing, and by Virgil is applied ro a 
Stag, Eu. vii. 490. 409. He uſes the fame Word 
again in ſpeaking of a Wolf, En. xi. 609. Necpton. 

g For Metals are ſuppoſed to confiſt of two eſſential 
Parts or Principles; Mercury as the Baſis or metallic 
Matter; and Sulphur as the Binder or Cement which 
Nxes the fluid Mercury into a coherent malleable Maß. 
See Chambers's Dict. of Sulphur, And fo Foþnſop in 
the. Alchemiſt. 

It turns to Sulphur, or to Quickſilver, 

Who are the Parents of all other Metals. 

5 This Name is Syriac, and fignifies Riches. © Ye 
© cannot ſerve God and Mammon, fays our Saviour, 
Matt. vi. 24. and bids us make ro ourſelves Friends 


of the Mammon of: Unrighteouſneſs, Luke xvi 9, 


11. If ye bave not been faithful in the unrighteous 


Mammon, who. will commit to your Truſt the true? 


Some look upon Mammon as the God cf Riches, and 


Mammon is accordingly made a Perſon by our Poet, 


and was fo by Spenſer beforę him, whoſe Deſcription 


of Mammon and SLAVE, our Poet ſeems to have: 


Hed his Eye upon in Kycral Places. Newton... 
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lieved among the Miners : That there are a, Sort of 
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Mammon, the leaſt erected ſpirit that fell | 

From heav'n : for ev'n in heav'n his looks and 
thoughts, 4 1 

Were always downward bent; admiring more 681 

The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than ought divine or holy elſe, enjoy'd | 

In viſion beatific : ; by him firſt 

Men alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taught, 685 

Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treaſures better hid. Soon had his crew 

Open'd into the hill a ſpacious wound, 5 

And dig'd out & ribs of gold. (Let none —_— 

| hat 


i Dr. Bentley ſays, the Poet aſſigns as two Cauſes 
him and his Suggeſtion, which are one and the ſame 
Thing. This Suggeſtion has the Appearance of Accu- 
racy. Bur Milton is exact, and alludes in a beautiful 
Manner to a ſuperſtitions Opinion, generally be- 


Devils which converſe much in Minerals, where they 
are frequently feen to buſy aud employ themſelves in 
all, the Operations ef the Workmen ; they will dig, 
cleanſe, melt and ſeparate the Metals. See Agrippa 
de animantibus ſubterraneis. So that Milton-poeti- 
cally ſuppoſes Mammon and his Clan, ro have taught 
the Sons of Earth by Example and practical Inſtructi- 
on, as well as Precept and mental Suggeſtion. Har- 
burton. | | 

Dr. Bentley reads Seeds of Gold: But if this has 
any Meaning, it does not fignity Gold, but that of 
which Gold is generated; which according to 
Milton, is Sulphur ; for in Ver. 674, he calls Metallic 
Ore in _—_ the Work of Sulphur ; and there- 
fore Seeds of Gold in this Senſe will not come upto 
the Poet's Meaning. He gave it Ribs of Gold, and 
meant Veins-of Gold Ore, which are 2 Sort of Ribs 
to the Earth, I don't doubt but the Poet here by 
laying © They open'd into the Hill a ſpacious "__ 


* 
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That riches grow in hell; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bane.) And here let thoſe 
Who boaſt in mortal things, and wond'ring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian Kings,” 
Learn how their greateſt /monumentsof fame, 695 
And ſtrength, and art, are eaſily out-done 
By ſpirits reprobate, and in an hour, 
What in an age they with inceſſant toil, * 
And hands innumerable, ſcarce perform. 
Nigh on the plain in many cells prepar'd, --700 
That underneath had veins of liquid fire | 
Sluc'd from the lake, z a ſecond multitude. | 
8 SO 0 With 


© and digg*d out Ribs of Gold,” alludes to the For- 
mation ot Eve, Book viii. 463. He open'd my 
Lefr, and took from thence a Rib! - Wide was the 
Wound.“ Pearce. 

I Here are three Things (ſays Dr. Bentley very 
juſtly) diſtinguiſned for Monuments, viz. Fame, 
— 7 and Art; but if you ſeparate Strength and 
Art from Fame, what has Fame to ſubſiſt on? he 
reads therefore for Strength and Art, &c. But by 
an eaſier Alte ration we may clear the Paſſage thus: 
Learn how their greateſt Monuments of Fame, 

In Strength and Art are caſily out-done. 

a | Pearce. 
This Paſſage has been miſunderſtood by Dr. Bentley 
and others. Strength and Art are not to be conſtrued 
in the Genitive Cate with Fame, but in the Nomi- 
native with Monuments, and then the Meaning is 
plainly thus, | 

Learn how their greateſt Monuments of Fame, 
And how their Strength and Art are eaſily out- 

donc, & c. Newton. eee 

m There were 360,000 Men employed for near 
twenty Years upon one of the Pyramids, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny. Ic 
n The firſt Band dug the Metal out of the Moun- 
in; * a ſccond Multitude on the Plain hard. by 
. | founded, 


* 
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With wondrous art found out the maſly ore: 
Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the o bullion 


| Athird as ſoon had form'd within the ground 705 


A various mold; and from the boiling cells 
By ſtrange conveyance fill'd each hollow nook :. 
p As in an Organ, from one blaſt of wind. 
To many a row of pipes the ſound-board breaths. 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 10 9 
| NEST > Koſe 


founded, or melted it ; for founded it ſhould be 
read as in the firſt Edition, and not found our, as 
in the ſubſequent ones; founded from fundere, to 
melt, or caſt metal. Neæoton. 


o Dr. Rentley ſuppoſes that Bullion Droſs is a 


ſtrange Blunder to paſs through all Editions. He 


ſuppoſes that the Author gave it, and ſcum'd from 


* Builion Droſs. But I believe that the common 
Reading may be detended. The Word Bullion does 
ſignify purity'd Ore, as the Doctor ſays, bur Ore 
boiled or boiling ; and when the Droſs is taken off, 
it is purified Ore. Milton makes Bullion an Adjective 
here, a Thing very frequent with him; and ſo 
Bullion Droſs may ſignify the Droſs that came from 


the Metal, as Spencer expreſſes it, or the Drols that 


ſwam on the Surtace oi the boiling Ore, The Senſe 
of the Paflage is this: They founded or melted the 
Ore that was in the Maſs, by ſeparating or ſevering 
ach Kind, i. e. the Sulphur, Earth, &c. from the 
Metal; and after that, they ſcum'd the Dreſs that 
floated on the Top of the boiling Ore. Pearce. 
Bullion Drofs, as one would ſay, Gold-drois, or 
vilver-drofs, the Droſs which aroſe from the melted 
Metal in refining it. Richardſon. If" © ano” 
þ This Simile is as exact as it is new; And we 
may obſerve that our Author frequently fetches his 
Images from Muſick more than other Engliſu Poet, 


as he was very fond of it, and was himſelf 2 Perforitte 


er upon the Organ, and other Inſtruments. Newton. 
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Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound. - - 
Of dulcet ſymphonies, and voices ſweet; 
Built like a temple, where r pilaſters round 


9 The ſudden rifing of Pandemonium is ſuppoſed, 
and with great probability, to be a Hint taking from 
ſome of the moving Scenes and Machines invented 
for the Stage by the famous Iigo , Zones. Neu ton. 
One of the greateſt of Milton's Faults is Affec- 
tation of ſhewing his Learning and Knowledge upon 
every Occaſion. He could not ſo much as deſcribe 
this Structure without bringing in I know not how 
: —_— Terms of Architecture, which it will be pro- 
— or the Sake of many Readers to explain. Pi. 
laſters round, Pillars jutting out of the Wall, were 
fer, and Doric Pillars, Pillars of the Doric Order; 
as their Muſick was to the Dorian Mood, Ver. 550. 
fo their Architecture was of the Doric Order, Over. 
*'Jaid with golden Architrave,“ chat Part of àa Column 
above the Capital. Nor did thefe want Cornice, 
the uppermoſt Member of the Entablement ot the 
Column; or Freeze, that Part of the Entablature 
of Columns between the Architrave and Cornice, 
ſo denominated of Latin, Phrygio, an Embroiderer, 
becauſe ir is commonly adorned with Sculptures in 
Baſſo Relievo, imitating Embroidery; and therefore 
the Poet adus, with boily Sculptures graven ; the 
Roof was fretted Gold,“ Fretwork is Fillers inter- 
woven at Parallel Diſtances. This Kind of Work 
bas uſually Flowers in the Spaces, and mult glitter 
much, eſpeciaily by Lampeligit, as Mr. Ri charaſen 

obſerves. Newton. ' Bf 
Dr. Newton in the Beginning of the foregoing 
Note, cenſures Milton for his Affectation of ſhew- 
ing his Learning and Knowlege upon all Occa- 
ſions; and that he could not ſo much as de- 
{cribe the Structure (Pandemonium) without bring- 
ing in Terms of Architecture. But I would ask 
the Doctor, whether he does not think Milton has 
not enriched his Poem as much by his Learning 23 
by his Poetry; and whether a Work that n 

u 


The roof was fretted gold. Not s Babylen, 


Nins, Semiramis, 


Book I. 
Were ſet, and Doric pillars, overlaid 
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* * 


With golden architrave: nor did there want 71 5 
Cornice, or freeze, with boſſy ſculptures grav'n; 


Nor 


ſuch 2 vaſt Compaſs of Thought, did not likewiſe | 
require the Knowledge of almoſt every Thing within 
the Reach of Human Capacity? If fo, which Way 


could he better communicate that Knowledge, than 
by uſing thoſe Terms which are moſt proper to e. 


preſs it, that is, the Terms of Art, which the Authors 


or Inventors of a Science made Uſe of to expreſs the 


ſeveral Parts or Branches of their Invention ? Thus 
in this particular Inſtance of the Pandemonium, it 
ſeemed neceſſary that Milton ſhould aſſign it ſome 


Form, and that it ſhould be built according te the 
Rules of Architecture; and how he could deſeribe 
ſuch a Form without making Uſe of the Terms of 


Art peculizr to Architecture, I cannot really appre* 


hend. Beſides it was not Milton's Deſign in this 
elaborate Poem, to ſay nothing but What Was eaſy 
and intelligible to the meaneſt Capacity; no, he 
wrote for Men of Learning and Genius, and in a 


Stile ſuited to the Digniry of his Subject; and left 


it to the Commentators, Ety mologiſts, & c. to ex- 
plore the Depths of his Knowledge, and to convey 
it to others, who may not have Leiſure, or Capacity, 
or Learning ſufficient to underſtand him in all Points: 


And indeed this is my View and End in compiling 


this Work, F. M. | 

F. Heb. from Babel, i. e. Confuſion. A very noble 
and antient City in Chaldea, upon a vaſt Plain, built 
near the old Tower upon the Eupbrates: It was 
founded by Nimrod before the Separation and Con» 
fuſion of Languages, Gen. x. 10. Therefore that 
Country is called the Land of Nimrod. Mic. v. 6. 
but was augmented, beautiſied, and fortified by 
Nebuckhadaneztzar, &c. and 
that's the Reaſon why ſeveral Hittorians aſcribe the 
Founding of it to different Princes. It was the 


| Metropolis of Aria, till Selexcia eclipſed the _— 
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Nor great ? Alcairo, ſuch magnificen ee 
Equall'd in all their glories, to inſnrine 
# Belus, or v Serapis, their Gods; or feat 720 
© 2 | wk & "> "Re 
of it, and the firſt Seat of Monarchy in the World. 
The Walls of it were 60 Miles in Compaſs, 50 Cu- 
bits high, and 87 Foot thick, ſo that ſeveral Coaches 
might paſs upon them; and eſteemed one of the 
ſeven Nonders of the World. This was the oldeſt, 
largeſt, moſt magnificent, and famous City upon 
Earth, till it was ruined by Cyrus, Darius, Seleucus, 
Orodes, and Alexander the Great ; he took it, found 
immenſe Treaſures therein, ſtaid a whole Lear, and 
died there, It is above forty Miles South-eaſt of 
Bagaat, which is upon the Tygris, and is often mi- 
ſtaken for the Old Babylon ; and about 680 Miles 
from Feruſalem. It hath been ruinous Heaps and 
Dens of wild ſavage Beaſts, Serpents, and other ve- 
nomous Creatures, for many Ages palt ; ſo that Tra- 
vellers dare not approach it, as Feremiah, and other 


Prophets foretold ; becauſe of the Idolacry, Cruelty, 


Oppreſſion, Pride, and other heinous Crimes of its 

Inhabitants. Paterſon. 

t Alcairo, or Alcabera; Arab. i. e. victoricus or 
triumphant; becauſe Muaxzus founded it in the Aſ- 
cendant of Mars, who conquers the World. Others 
from Al, the, and Xir, City, i. e. The City, by way 

of Eminence. The French call it Grand Cairo, i. e. 
The Great City. It is the chief City of Egypt now, 

built out of the Ruins of the old Memphis, on the 

Eaſt Side of the Nile (but Memphis ſtood on the 

Weſt Side, and a little below it) above the firſt Di- 

Viſion of that River. Old Cairo was upon the Bank 
of the River, but New Cairo is about three Miles 

from it. Paterſon. ; 

ze Heb. Lord, the Son of Nimrod, the ſecond King 
of Baby lon; and the firſt Man that was deified after 

Death. He began to reign, A.M, 1879. and died 
A. M. 1914. Paterſon. | | 

v Heb, A Prince, or Ox. The ſame as Apis in the 

old Egyptian Language, from Ab. Heb, i. c. a * 

| of 
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- xIv. 8. An ancient King and God of Egypt thought 
to be Foſeph is Fable; being repreſented with rhe 
Figure of an Ox, with the Sun and Moon; and as 2 


„ Large Lanthorns fixed on Poles ; blazing Lights 
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Their Kings, when Agypt with au Hria ſtrove 
In wealth and luxury. Th' aſcending pife 
Stood fixt her ſtately height: and ſtrait the doors 
Op'ning their brazen folds, diſcover wide 
x Within, her ample ſpaces, o'er the ſmooth 728 
And level pavement : from the arched roof, -_ 
Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 
Of ſtarry lam ps, and blazing y creſſets, fed | 
With z Naphtha and à 4/paltus, yielded light 


, 
$ 


For Goſepb faid, Jam a Father to Pharaoh, Gen, 


Youth with a Buſhel and a Cup. All this agrees 
exactly to the Character and Starion of that worthy 
Deliverer of their Nation, and provident Stateſman. 
Paterſon. 8 | „ : 
c Heb. i. e. bleſſed; from Aſſur, the Son of Sem, 
Gen. x. 11, 12. 2 large and fertile Country in Aſia, 
joining to Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Armenia, cc. where 
the firſt grand Monarchy was tounded about 115 
Years after the Flood; and continued for 1300 or 
1400 Years, Then it tell into che Hands of rhe Ba-. 
bylonians, Ninevites, Medes, Perſians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and now of the Turks, tuccellively. Paterſon. 
An Adverb here, and not a Prepoſition ; and 
therefore Milton puts a Comma after ir, that it may 
not be joined in Conſtruction with her ample Space. 
Newton. | | 


ina Houſe. Paterſon. 1 
2 Chal. Dropping, à Kind of fat, chalky, and bi- 
tuminous Clay, ot a dark Colour, that takes Fire 
ſooner than Brimſtone, it will draw Fire to and from 
A far, and ie not ſoon quenched. Famous Springs ot 
it are at Baku, in Perſia; they uſe it inſtead of 
Lamp Oil, and in their Fire-works. It yields a 
_ Ereat Revenue to the Emperor of Perſia. Paterſon. 
Lat. Greek, Unextinguiſhable, A Kind of tar burn- 
| | | | : ing 
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As from a ſky. The haſty multitude” 730 
Admiring enter'd, and the work ſome praile, 
And ſome the archite& : his hand was known 

In heav'n by many a towred ſtructure high, 
Where ſceptred angels held their reſidence, 

And ſat as Princes; whom the ſupreme King 735 
Exalted to fuch pow'r, and gave to rule, 

Each in his 5 Hierarchy, the Orders bright: 

Nor was his name unheard, or unador'd, 

In ancient c Greece ; and in d Auſonian land 


Men 


ing Clay, like Pirch, found in Pits, and abounding 
near Sodom and Babylon. It was uſed inſtead ot 
Mortar, ia building tte Tower and Walls of Babylon, 
Gen. xi. 3. From thence the Lake cf Sodom is ca. led 
Aſpbaltites. Pater ſen. | 
From the Greek, a ſacred Garment ; here the 
molt glorious G rument of the holy Angels in Heae 
ven. It conliſts (as fome tay) of nine Orders, which 
are divided into the higher, middle, and loweſt, 
bz. I. Seraphims, Cherubims and Thiones, 2. Do- 
Minions, Prircipalities, and Powers, 3. Virtues, An- 
gels, and Aichangels. The hoiy Scriptures (cfpc- 
-cially St. Paul, Ccl. i. 16.) mention thule Degrecs of 
holy Angels. Bac Pioryſius the Hreopagite, and the 
Schoolmen, rank thein as diſtinciiy as it they 
had becn in Heaven and ſcen them. And doubricis, 
there is as mucu Variety in the Angels, as there is 
among Men, Animals, Plants, and Flowers ; whereof 
there are not rwWo/ot a Kind in every reſpect alike; 
Which is a lively Deinorutration of the infinite Wil- 
dom aud Power of the Maker. Narburton. 

c Fron Græ us, Son ot Cecrops, Who was one of 
the fir:t Kings wi it. An ancient and noble Country 
in Eure upon the Mediterranean and Agean Seas, 
and hig-.ly celebrated in Hiſtory. Paterſon. 

d Becauſe Auſonius, the Son or Ulyſſes, by Calipſo, 
is faid to le rcigned there, A Part of 1/aly be- 
tween Lenedvent and Cales, But afterwards, in later 


* Authors, 
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Men call'd him e Mulciber; and how he fell 740 
From heav'n they fab led, thrown by angry Joe 


Sheer o'er the chryſtal battlements; F from morn 


To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 


A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun 


Drop'd from the g Zenith like a falling ftar, 745 
On Lemnos th' AM gean iſle : thus they relate, 


Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 


Fell long before ; nor ought avail'd him now 8 


4 


1 2 T' have 


Authors, and here, this Word denoted all Italy in 


general. 


e Lat. a Alelter, or ſoftener of Iron, Vulcan. - 
can, Nupiter's Son, and Founder and God of the Smithe, 


 Pulcan is Tuba! Cain, Gen, iv. +2, His falling from 
Heaven is nothing elfe than the Hiſtory of the fallen 


Angels dreſſed up in a poctical Fable, which they had 
by long Tradition from Noab, Moſes, &c. and from 


thence it ſpread over all the World. Vulcan was a fa- 


mous Smith of Lemos + But here he is taken for ſome 


grand Devil, whom Milton frigns, to be the Archirect 


or head Workman of the iafernal Palace. Paterſon. 
ld is worth obſerving, kow Milton lengthens out the 


* E 


Time of Pulcan's Fall. He not only ſays, with Homer, 
that it was all Day long, but we are Jed through the 
Parts or the Day, © from Morn to Noon, from Noon 


to Evening * and this a Snmmer's Day. There is a 


' fimilar Paſſage in the Och ſſey, where Ulyſſes deſcribes 


his ſleeping Twenrv-tour Hours together, and, 10 
make the Time ſeem the longer. divides it into ſeveral 


Parte, and points them out diſtinctly to us, Odyſ. vii. 


289. Necoton. | | | | 
g Thar Point of the Heavens which is directly 
over our Heads wWhere- ever we re. 
h Dr. Bentley reads. On Lemnos thence his Iſle, and 
calls it a {candalous Fault, to write Agean with a 


Wrong Accent tor gean. But Milton in the lame 
Manner pronounces Thyeftean for Ihyeſtean, in B. x. 
688. and in Paradiſe Regain'd. iv. 238. we read in 


the firſt Edition, which Dr. Bentley pronounces to be 


without Faults. 


Where 


— e — . —  —_—-_ 
v 


Of Satan and his Peers: their ſummons call'd, 
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Thave built in heav'n high tow'rs ; nor did he 
By all his i engines, but was headlong ſent 750 


With his induftrious crew to build in hell. 


Mean while the winged & heralds by command 
Of ſor'reign pow'r, with awful ceremon 
And trumpets ſound, throughout the hoR proclaim 
A ſolemn council forthwith to be held 755 
At / Pandæ moni um, the high Capital 


From 
Where on the Egean Shore a City ſtands. 


And Fairfax led the Way to this manner of pro- 
nouneing the Word, or rather to this poetical Li- 


berty ; for in his Tranſlation of 74/0, C. St. Go. he 


lays, 


Oer Egean Seas thro' many a Greekiſh Hold. 
Pearce. 


z. That is, Nit; any mechanic Inſtrument made 
with Contrivance or Wit to raiſe or fix weighty 
Things. Here Mulciber's cunning Tricks, Policies, 
Conrrivances, Craft or Devices. Paterſon. 

e. Lat. Herus altus, i, e. An bigb Maſter, an 
' ofd Man in Arms, or Champion of the Army; 


Omcers at Arms, employed. formerly by Kings to 


denounce War, to proclaim Peace, and to perform 

Marriages, Funerals, and other grand Affairs of Na- 
tions Here ſome Meſſengers of the fallen Angels, 
ſuppoſed by our Poet to proclaim the Council in Pan- 


um. He calls them winged, to denote their 


vaſt and inexpreflible Swiftncſs, Heralds were eſteem- 
ed ſacred and inv iolable among all Nations, Heraldry 


was firſt diſcovered by God himſelf, when he ordered 


the encamping of the ſeveral Tribes, under their 
Standards, Numb. ii. 2. Paterſon. 


] All-Devils-Hall. The Internal Court or Palace, 
of all the Demons or Devils, Milton's pregnant Ima - 


.. Sination, Wit, Elocution and Learning in the Com- 
poſition and Deſcription of this Court, have far out- 
done Ovid's, in his Deſcription of the Sun, and of 
all other antient Poets; fo that nothing extant among 


them comes up to this. Paterſon, 
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. . 


From every band and ſquared regiment, . 
By place or choice the worthieſt, they anon 


With hundreds, and with thouſands, trooping 


Came 


Attended: all acceſs was throng'd, the gates 761 
And porches wide, but chief the ſpacious hal! 
(Though like a cover'd field, where champions 


ä | 
Wont ride in arm'd, and at the » Seldau's Chair 


Defi'd the beſt of Paxin chivalry © * 765 
To mortal combat, or carriere with lance) 


Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground, and in the air, 


Bruſh'd with the hiſs of ruſling wings. As bees 
In ſpring- time, when the ſun with e Taurus rides, 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 770 
In cluſters ; they among freſh dews, and flowr's 


£3: ns 

m Cover'd here ſignifies incloſed; Champ clos; the 
Field tor Combat, the Liſts The Hali of Pande- 
monium, one Room only is ike a Field for Martial 
Exerciſes on Horſeback. Richard on. 1 4 


n Milton trequenrly affects rhe Uſe of uncommon 
Words, when common ones would init the Meature 


of the Verſe as well, believing I ſuppoſe that it 


added ro the Dignity of his Language. So here he 
ſays, the Soldan's Chair inſtead of the Suitan's Chair, 
and Panim Chivalry inſtead of Pagan Chivairy ; as 


before he ſaid Rhene, or the Danacb, v. 353. when 
he nught have 1aid Rhine or Danaube. Spenſer ſikè- 
wiſe uſes the Words Soldan and Panrim. Necbton. 

0 Lat. a Bull. There are twelve Signs or Con- 


ſtellations in the Heavens, through which the Sun 


paſſes his Monthly Courſe in the Year; this is the 
ſecond of them, but the Chineſe have 48. The Sun en- 


ters into it about the 1oth of #pri!; for then rhe 


Bulls begin ro gender. It conhits of 23 Stars. Oar 
Author compares rhe Fallen An-vels rhionging about 


their Palace in Mulritudes, to the Brees; and ro the 


* 


cohiſtling Sounds of the W inds, about that Tune ef 


the Year, Paterſen. | | . 
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Fly to and fro, or on the {ſmoothed plan, 
(The bald of their ſttaw . built eitadel ) 
New rub'd with baulm, expatiate, and confer 
Their ſtate affairs: ſo thick the aery crowd 775 
Swarm'd, and were ſtreighten'd; till the ſignal 
| WW 4) ff OY EE | 9 
| Bebeld : worder] they but now who ſeem'd 
In Bigneſs to ſurpaſs Earth's; Giant fons, * 
Now leſs thaa p ſmalleii dwarfs, in narrow room 
. FR s Throng 


ni an | © 
wet P The Paſſage in the Catalogue, explaining the 
Manner how Spirits rransform themſelves by Con- 
tractien or Eojargement of their * Dimenſions, is 
introduced wich great judgment, o make Way for 
.&veral ſurpriaag Accidents in the Sequel] of the Poem. 
FTpbere foliows one, at the very End of the firſt Book, 
* Which is wha the French C iticks call marveilons, but 
at the ſame Time prcbatle, by. Reaſonior the Paſſage 
laſt mentioned. As toon as ihe internal Palace is fi- 
niſhed, we: are told, the Multitude and Rabble ot 
Spirits immediately ſhrunk themſelves into a ſmall 
Compals, thar there might be Room for ſuch 2 
numberieſe Aßgembiy in this capacious Hail. But it 
2s the Potts Reanement upon this, Thought which | 
| moi adanrc, and which is moſt indeed very noble in 
5 icſelf. For he tells us, that not wähſtanding the Val. 
© . gar among the fallen Spiziis, contracted their Forms, 


il Fhoſe of the firſt Rank and Dignity ſtill preſerved 


r 


. 
= Tl... Mo as an . 


ther Dimenſions. Ad iſon. 

M. Foitaire is of a diſterent Opinion, with Re- 
gad to the Coatrivance of Pant monium, and the 
* ol Devils into Dwarts ; and poſſibly 
more miy concur with him than wirh Mr. Adad:for. 
1 dare afh-m, fays he, that the Contrivance of the 
Pandemonium would have been entirely dilapproved 
of by Crncks like Boileau, Racine, &c. Thar Sear 
bail for-rhe Parliament of che Devils ſeems very pre- 
poſterous; ſince Satan Had ſummoned them all to- 
ether, and hairangued them jut before in an ample 

Keds Tuc. vunc2 was neettiary, but where to pe 

| be 
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Throng numberleſs, like that Pygmean race 780 
Beyond the ladian mount; or Fairy Elves; 
125 Whoſe 
held indifferent. But when afterwards the Devils 
turn 'Dwarts to fill their Places in the Houſe, as it it 
was impracticable to build a Room large enough to 
contain them in their natural Size, it is an idle Story, 
which would match the moſt extravagant Tales- 


_ And to crown all, Satan and the chief Lords prefer. 
ving their own monſtrous Forms, while the Rabble 

8 of the Devils ſhrunk into Pigmies, heightens the 

N Rid icule of the whole Contrivance to an inexprefiible 


Degree. Methinks the true Criterion ob diſcerning 


18 what is really ridiculous in an Epic Poem, is to ex- 
18 amine if the ſame Thing would fit exactly the Mock · 
or Heroic. Then I dare ſay nothing is ſo adapted to 
m. that ridiculous Way of Writing, as the Metamor- 
le, phoſis of Devils imo Dwarfs. See his Efjay on Epic 
ut Poetry. p. 113, 114. | | St Wd 
a I have been favoured with a Letter from Filliam 
n. Duncombe, Eſq; juſtifying Milton againſt M. Fultaire's 
ot Objections. As to the Contrivance of Pandemonium 
all | he thinks it agreeable to the Rules of Dee ney and 
2 


Decorum to provide a Salon for his Satanic Majeſty 
and his mighty Compeers (the Progeny of Heaven) 
l in ſome Meaſure adapted to the Dignity of their Cha- 
racter; and the Deſcription is not inferior to any 
Thing in Homer or Pirgil of the like Kind. We may 
tarrher add, that as Satan had his Palace in Heaven, 
it was more Ekely he ſhould have one in Hell like. 
wiſe ; and as he had before harangued the fallen 
Angels, in the open Field, it was proper for the 
Sake of Variety, as well as for other Reaſuns, that 
the Council ſhould be held in Pandemonium. As to 
the fallen Angels contracting their Shapes while their 
Chiefs preſerved their natural Dimenſions, Mr. Dun. 
combe” obſerves with Mr. Addiſcr, that Milton had 
artiully prepared the Reader tor this Incident, by 
marking their Power to contract or enlarge their Sub- 
ſtance; and Miſton ſeems to have intended hereby to 
diſtinguiſh and aggrandize the Idea of the Chieftains, 
and to deſcribe in a more probable Manner, the 
3 3 numberleis 


* 


} 


- Whoſe midnight revels, by a foreſt fide, _ 
Or fountain ſome belated peaſant fees, 
Or dreams he ſees ; while over-head the mo 


Sits 


numberleſs Myriads of fallen Angels contained in the 


capacious Hall. If Milton had repreſented the whole 


Hoſt in their enormous Sizes; crouded in one Room, 
the Fiction would have been more ſhocking, and 
more unnatural than it ſtands at preſent. Theſe Ar- 
- guments ſeem to carry ſome Weight with them, and 


upon theſe we mutt re!t Milton's Defence, and leave 
the Determination to the Reader. Necbton. 


9 # There are alfo ſeveral noble Similes and Alluſions 
in che firſt Book of Paradiſe Loft, And here I muſt 
- obſerve, tnat when Milton alludes either to Things 
or Perſons, he never quits his Simile 'til ir riſes to 
- fome very great Idea, which is often foreign to the 
Occaſion that gave Birth to it. The Reſemblance 


does not, perhaps, laſt above a Line or two, but the 


Poet runs on with the Hint 'till he has raiſed out of 
it ſome glorious Image or Sentiment, proper to in- 
flame the Mind of the Reader, and to give it that 
ſublime Kind of Entertainment, which is ſuitable to rhe 


Nature ot an Heroic Poem, Thoſe who are acquainted 
with Homer and FirgzPs Way ot Writing, cannot but 
be pleaſed with this Kind of Structure in Milton's 
Similitudes. I am the more particular on this Head, 


becauſe ignorant Readers who have formed their 


Taſte upon the Quaint Simites, and little Turns of 


Wit which are fo much in Vogue among Modern 
Poets, cannot relifh theſe Beauties which are of a 
much higher Nature, and are therefore apt to cenſure 


Milton's Compariſons in which they do nor fee any 


ſurpriſing Points of Likentis, Monſ. Perault was 
a Man of rhis vitiated Reliſh, and for that very Reaſon 


has endeavoured to turn into Ridicule {ſeveral of Po- 


mer's Similitudes, which he calls Compariſens à long xt 
| -_ long-taild Compariſons, I ſhall conclude this 


aper on the firtt Book of Milton, with the Anſwer, 


which Mr. Bo:lzaz makes to Perault on this Occa- 
lion. Compariions, ſays he, in Odes and Epic 


* Poems 


Book I. 


PARADISE Los r. 


0s 
Sits V arbitreſs,. and nearer to the earth _ : 785 
Wheels her pale courſe ; they on their mirth and 


dance 2 | 
Intent, with jocund mufic charm his ea: 
At once with joy, and fear, his heart rebounds. 
| | Thus 


Poems, are not intended only to illuſtrate and em- 
* belliſh the Diſcourſe; but to amuſe and relax the 
Mind of the Reader, by frequently diſengaging 
* him from too painful an Attention to the principal 
* Subject, by leading him inte o her agreeable Ima- 
ges. Homer, ſays he, excelled in this Particular, 
* whoſe Compariſons abound with ſuch Images of 
Nature as are proper to relicye and diverſify his 
Subjects. He continually inſtrudts the Reader, and 
makes him tak Notice even in Objects Which are 
every Day before our Eyes, of ſuch Circumſtances, 
* as we ſhould not have otherwiſe obſerved. To this 
* he adds, as a Maxim univerſally acknowledged, 


That it is not neceſſary in Poetry for the Points of 


the Compariſon to correſpond with one another 
exactly, but that a general Reſemblance is ſuffici- 
* ent, and that too much Nicety in this Particular 


* favours of the Rhecarician and e ee. 


In ſhort, if we look upon the Conduct ot Homer, 
Virgil and Milton, and as the great Fable is the Soul 
of each Poem, ſo to give their Works an agreeahle 
Variety, their Epiſodes are ſo many ſhort Fables, and 
their Similes ſo many ſhorr Epiſodes. If the Reader 
conſiders the Compariſons in the firſt Book of Miltgn, 


of the Sun in an Eclipſe, of the ſlet ping Leviathan, 


of the Becs ſwarming about their Hive, of the Fairy 
Dance, in the View wherein I have placed them, he 
will eaſily diſcover the great Beaucics that are in 
each of thoſe Paſſages. Addiſon. 8e 
Y As to judge who dances beſt. The Picture is 
exceeding pretty and delightful; the Fairies, a near, - 
merry People, dancing by a Fol eſt Side, in the Still 
of the Night, by the SIRE or the Moon, who ſeems 
to ſtoop down the better to obſerve them, and ta 
partake of the Pleaſure, For *tis not the Moon * 
| * | | . Wards 


* 
% 
\ 


AY 
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Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 
Reducꝰd their ſhapes immenſe ; and were, 5 at 


1 0 


| Though without number ſtill, amidſt the hall & 


Of that infernal court. But far within, 
And in their own dimenſions like themſelves, 
'The great Seraphic Lords, and Cherubim, 


In cloſe receſs, and ſecret t conclave at; 79; 
"A thoufand Demi-Gods on golden ſeats, 

« Frequent and full! After ſhort filence then, 
And ſummons read, the great conſult began. 


Wards fitting, that would be melancholy, ſhe is now 


'* over-head, whecling her pale Courſe,” and may be 


imagined at full. There is the lame Thought of rhe 


"Moon's ſtooping towards the Earth, in che Peper; hp, 
one of the Author's Juvenile poems. 


1 0 


» 


The wand riny Moon 

Riding near her bigheit Noon, 

Like one that had been led _—_— 
Thro' 1 97 "08 wide pathleſs Way, 


JHA IG 1 — 1 na peas d, erg 
too ro* a fletcy Clou Ric hardſon. 
mnIrnberie(s 


3, they had ſo contracted 

their Dimenſions, ag have Room enough to be an. 

arg 0 (Fr.) E Mal.) and be yet in the Hall. 50 

| B. 626. long to ſwim at large.“ Ri. 
chardfon 


From con and clavo to be ſnut up together, con 


and clavis, with a Key ; a Place to which None can 


come but with a Key. Richardſon. 


It is nor improbable, but rhe Poet might allude 


here to what is ſtrictiy and properly called the Cox. 
clade; for it is certain he had not a much better Opi. 


nion of the one than of the other of thele Aſſemblies 
Ne zoton. 


u S0 we have in atin freq ens Sen tus, 2 ful 


Houſe, And he makes ule of ne fame Expre ellion in 


Engliſh Proſe The Aſſembly was full and fre- 


quent according to Summons,? 


e 


Newton, 


Book, 
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The ARGUMENT. 

The conſultation begun, Satan debates whether 
another batte! be to be hazarded for the reco- 
very of heaven: ſome adviſe it, others diſ- 
ſuade. A third propoſal is preſer'd, men- 
tioned before by Satan, to ſearch the truth 
of that prophecy or tradition in heaven con- 
cerning another world, and another kind of 
creature, equal, or not much inferior to 


—_—  —— 


their doubt who ſhall be ſent on this difficult 
ſearch : Satan their Chief undertakes alone 
the voyage; is honour'd and applauded, The 
council thus ended, the reit betake them ſeve- 

ral ways, and to ſeveral imployments, as 
their Inclinations lead them, to entertain the 


ney to hell-gates, finds them ſhut, and who 
ſat there to guard them, by whom at length 
they are open'd, and diicover to him the great 
gulph between hell and heaven : with what 
difficulty he paſſes through, directed by Chaos, 
the Power of that place, to the ſight of this 
new world which he {ought. | 


i 
%% 


HIGH 


S0DTSDOSASSSOOS 


themſelves, about this time to be created: 


time till Satan return. He paſſes on his Jour- 
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IGH aon a throne of royal ſtate, which 


far 4 . 5 
 Oatſhone the wealth of 5 Ormus, and of c Ind; 


Or 


a I have before obſerved in general, that the Per. 
ſans whom Milton introduces into his Poem, always 
_ diſcover ſuch Sentiments and Behaviour, as are in a 
particular Manner conformable to their reſpective 


Characters. Every Circumſtance in their Speeches 


and Actions, is with great Juttice and Delicacy 
adapted to the Perſons who ſpcak and act. As the 
Foet very much excels in this Conſiſtency of his Cha- 
racers, I ſhall beg Leave to conſider ſeveral Pailages 
in the ſecond Book in this Light. That ſuperior 
Greatneſs and mock Majeſty, which is aſcribed. to the 
Prince of the fallen Angels, is admirably preſerved 
in the Beginning of this Book. His opening and 
cloſing the Debate, his taking on himſelf that great 
Enterprize at the Thought of which the whole infer- 
nal Aſſembly trembled; his encountering the bideous 
Phantom, who guarded the Gates of Hell, and ap- 
peared to him in all his Terrors, are Inſtances of that 
proud and daring Mind, which could not brook Sub. 


miſſion cven to Omniporence. The fame Boldneis 


and Iatrepidity of Behaviour, diſcovers itſelf in the 
ſeveral Adventures during his Paſſage through the 


Regions of unformed Matter, and particularly in his 


Add reſs to thoſe tremendous Powers who are de- 
ſcribed as preſiding over it. Addiſon. | 

b A rocky Iſland in the Mouth of the Perſian 
Gulph, twelve Miles from the neareſt Shore d 
Perſia, Fifteen Miles round, producing nothing but 
ſome Wood and Salt, and hath not a Drop of freſſ 

Warer in it. It was formerly a Kingdom, and hat 
a large Territory in Kirman. The Portugueze took 
it A. D. 1501, built a City and Caſtle upon it. The! 
it became the Glory of Iſlands, and one of the rich! 
upon Earth, from their vaſt Traffick with Taiz 
Perſia, Arabia, &c. But through their Avarice and 
Pride, Shah Abbas, King of Perſia, (i. e. King ant 
Father) aſſiſted with the Engliſh, took it from then, 
wich the Loſs of Seven Millions of Money, 1 

5 00 
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Or where the gorgeous eaſt with richeſt hand 
Show'rs on her Kings Ba, bric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted ſat, by merit rais'd ; 5 


To. 


Blood. April 25, 1622. they raſed it, and transferred 
the Trsde of it to Gomeron; now if is a Very poor 
Place. Paterſon, Ot 

c India, from the great River Indus, called Sind 
by. the Natives, Tartays, and others, which dwides it 
from Perſia on the Weſt ; or from Hadoran, the fifth, 
Son of Foktan, who firſt peopled it, Gen. x. 27. 
Therefore in Scripture it is called Hodu, Havi lab, and 
Chaus, i, e. beautiful, and worthy of Praiſe;' becauſe 
it is an exceeding fine, rich Country; by the Arabs, 
Hizd , by the Natives, Perſians, &c. Hindeſtan,. i. e. 
the Country of the Blacks; but by us, the Empire 
of the Great Mogul, and the Eaſt Indies. It is the 
largett (except China) and the richeit Empire upon 
Earth, about 1680 Miles in Length, and 1690 Miles 
in Breadth. It lies between China on the Eaſt, and 
Pera on the Weſt, and upon the Indian Ocean; and 
contains 37 Kingdoms, beſides innumerable Iſlands. 

India was al ways eſteemed the richeſt Part of the 
World, in Gold, Silver, Jewels, Spices, Cc. and we 
have had a ſignal Proof of it lately, in thoſe immenſe 
| Treaſures which Thamas Kouli Kan took from the 

Emperor and others, when he invaded that Empire, 
A. D. 1740. Nadir Shah collected to the Value of 
87,500,000 J. while he eontinned there; he carried 
away 25, 00, oo J. He took from the Officers 
12,500,000 l. from the Omras and Princes 5,50, ooo J. 
The Jewels were worth about 2, oo, oo 1. The Im- 
perial Throne, ſet with Diamonds, 250, ooo, ooo J. Ia 
Contributions from the People 25,000,000 J. beſides 
vaſt Sums from petty Kings and Cities, with the 
Lives of 2c0,000 Inhabitants. See Fraſer's Hiſtory 
ot Kuli Kan. Eaſt India was firit diſcovered to the 
Europeans by the Portugueſe, when Vaſques de Gania 
arrived at Callicut, May 4, 1498. Paterſon. 

d Not that Ormus or Ind were in the Weſt; but 
the Senſe is, thar the Throne of Satan outſhone Dia- 


monds 
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To that bad eminence: and from deſpair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aſpires 

Beyond thus high : inſatiate to purſue 

Vain war with heav'n; and by ſucceſs untaught, 

His proud imaginations thus diſplay'd. 10 
Powers, and Dominions, Deities of heav'n ! 

(For fince no Deep within her gulph can hold 

| Sands | 


monds, or Pearl and Gold; the choiceſt whereof are 
produced in the Eaſt. Spenſer expreſſes the fame 
Thought thus, F. Queen, B. iii. C. 4. St. 19: 
— That it did paſs . 
The Wealth of th* Eaſt, and Pomp of Perſian Kings. 
And the Eaſt is ſaid © to ſhow'r them with richeſt 
© Hand,” by an excellent Metaphor to expreſs the 
great Plenty and Abundance of them, and to ſhower 
them on her Kings, becauſe there the Kings have 
the principal Share of Property; or this might be 
jaid, as Dr. Pearce conceives, in Alluſion to the Cu- 
tom uſed at the Coronation of ſome Kings in the 
Eaſt, of ſhowering Gold and precious Stones on their 
Heads. And the fame Sort of Metaphor is uſed in 
Shakeſpear, Ant- and Cleop. 
- Vilferthec in a Show'r of Gold, and hail 
Rich Pcaris upon thee, 88 
And this Pearl and Gold is called Barbaric Pearl and 
Gold, after the Manner of the Greeks and Romans, 
who accounted all other Nations barbarous. Thy er. 
Necpton. | | 
The lofty Throne of Satan glitters with Diamond, 
Pearl and Gold, (See V. 271.) or with a greater 
Luſtre, whatever Materials *rwas built with, than 
thele can give with us. Bur. as high, and as rich, 
and as glorious as it is, tis in Pandemonium, *tis in 
Hell; not indeed in the horrible Dungeon where the 
Flames ſhot forth viſible Darkneſs, but on the burn- 
ing Marle, the dreary Plain; forlorn and wild, where 
there is but a Sort of carching, flaſhine, glimmering. 
pale Light, which the livid Flames are permitted to 
give at a great Dittance ; tis on the Reſting found by 
the Toie of unbleſt Feet, a ſolid Fire, a tharter'd, 5 
e N Ken, 
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Immortal vigor, though oppreſs'd and fall'n, 


I give not heav'n for loſt. From this deſcent 
Celeſtial virtues riſing, will appear 15 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 
And truſt themſelves to fear no ſecond fate. 

Me though juſt right, and the fix'd laws of heav'n 
Did firſt create your Leader; next, free choice; 
With what beſides, in council or in fight, 20 
Hath been atchiev'd of merit : yet this loſs 
Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more 
Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe unenvy'd throne, 

Yielded with full conſent. e The happier ſtate 
In heav'n, which follows dignity, might draw 25 
Envy from each inferior: but who here 
Will envy whom the higheſt place expoſes 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the Thunderer's aim, 
Your bulwark ; and condemns to greateſt ſhare 
Of endleſs pain? Where there is then no good 30 
For which to ſtrive, no ſtrife can grow up there 
From faction: for none fure will claim in hell 


Precedence; none, whoſe portion is fo ſmall 


Of preſent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more? With this advantage then 36 
To Union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 

More than can be in heav'n, we now return + 
To claim our juſt inheritance of old, | 


8 *  Surer 


ken, ruin'd, burning Country, an infernal Zina, a 
Land impregnated with Fire. Ihe Throne thines 
indeed, but with ſuch a faiſe imitated Light às the 
Damn'd are permitted to get trom what they can 
get in that deſart Soil (B. ii. 270.) There fits the 
ruin'd Arch. angel, whoſe © Face deep Scars of Thuns 
der had intrench'd, &“ Richard'on. he 

e He means, that the higher in Dignity any Being 
was in Heaven, the happier his State was; and that 
therefore Inferiors there might enyy Superiors, be- 
cauſe they were happier too. Pearce. | 
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Suret to proſper than proſperity y,, 
Could have aſſur'd us: and by what beſt way, 40 

Whether of open war, or covert guille, 

We now debate: who can adviſe may ſpeak. 
He ceas'dy and F next him Moloc, ſceptred 

Stood up, the ſtrongeſt and the fierceſt ſpirit 
1 That 


The Part of Molcch is likewiſe full of that Fire 
and Fury which diſtinguiſh this Spirit from the reſt 
of the fallen Angels. He is deſcribed in the firſt 
Book, as beſmeared with the Blood of human Sa- | 
«crifices, and delighted with the Tears of Parents 
and the Cries of Children- In the ſecond Book he 
is marked our as the fierceſt Spirit that fought in 
Heaven; and if we conſider the Figure he makes in 
the ſixth Book, where the Battle of Angels is de- 
ſeribed, we ſhall! find it every Way anſwer to the 
{ame furious cmaged Character. It may be worth 
while to obſerve, that Milton has repreſented his 
violent impetuous Spirit, who is hurried on by ſuch | 
precipitate Paſtions, as the firſt that rites in that Af. 
embly, to give his Opinion upon their Poſture of 
Affairs. Accor ilinaly be declares himſelf abruptly 
+ . for War, and appears incenſed at his Companions, | 
loſing ſo much. Time as even to deliberate upon 88 
it. All fie Sentiments are raſh, audacious and def. 
outs Such is that of arming themſelves with their 
ortures, and turning their Puniſhments upon him 
-who inflicted them. His preferring Annihilation to 


Shame or Miſery, is alſo highly fuirable to his Cha- 433 
racter; as the Comfort he draws from their di- N 
ſturbing the Peace of Heaven, that if it be not * 
Victory it is Revenge, is a Sentiment truly diabolical, N 
and becoming the Bitterneſs of this implacable 2 
Spirit. Addiſon. | . i ä A 
le is for War; the Reaſon given is, that nothing c 
is to be loſt, they have a Chance to gain. But tis We 
his own. natural Inclination by which he is chief. ae 
uided; fo it will be found in the reſt perhaps. Li: . 
the Caſe of us all, when we think we are moſt 1 


reaſonable. Richaraſon. V 


1 My ſentence 1s for open war : of wiles, 


The priſon of His tyranny who reigns 


Black fire, and horror, ſhot with equal rage . 


2 Dr. Bentley reads He rather than, &c. becauſe at 
preſent the Conſtruction is, and his Truſt car'd not, 
Sc. Bur ſuch {mall Faults are not only to be par- 
doned, but over. look ' d in great Geniuſes. Pearce. 
95 He made no Account of. To reck much the fame. 
ds to reckon. Aud ſpake thereafter, that is, accord- 


diction therefore; ſtand, as being prepar'd, and ſit, 


felt, ſee B. xi. 1. compar'd with the laſt Lines of 
te tenth Book, Richaraſon. = 
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That fought in heav'n, now fiercer by deſpair; 45 
His truſt was with th' Eternal to be deem'd _ 
Equal in firength,. g and rather than be leſs, ' 
Car'd not to be at all; with that care loſt 
Went all his fear: of God, or hell, or worſe, - 
þ He reck'd not; and theſe words thereafter 
ſpake : 50 


More unexpert, I boaſt not: them let thoſe 
Contrive who need; or when they need, not now : 
For while they fit contriving, ſhall the reſt 
Millions that : ſtand in arms, and longing wait 55. 
The ſignal to aſcend, fit ling'ring here 

Heav*n's fugitives, and for their dwelling- place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of ſhame, 


By our delay? No! let us rather chuſe, 60 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er heav'n's high tow'rs to force reſiſtleſs way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid ame 

Againſt the torturer : when to meet the noiſe - 
Of his Almighty engin He ſhall hear 65 
Infernal thunder; and for lightning, ſee 


K-43 | Among; 


angly,.as one who made no Account of God, or Hell 
Or any Thing. Nerolen. 95 3 


i Stand and ſit are Metaphorical, and no Contra- 


Ly 
r. 


as idly lingering. A like Manner of expreſſing him- 


I 
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Among His Angels: 4 His throne itſelf - 

Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur, and ſtrange * 
His own invented torments.- - But perhaps 2 
The way ſeems difficult, and ſteep, to ſcale 
With upright wing againſt a higher foe. 
Let ſuch bethink them, (if the Teepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill) 

That in our proper motion we afcend eg 75 
Up to our native ſeat: deſcent and fall 

To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rere 
Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the Deep, 
With wat compulſion, and laborious flight, 80 
We ſunk thus low? Th' aſcent is eaſie then; 
Thievent is fear'd ; ſhould: we again provoke 
Our ſtronger, ſome· worſe way His wrath may find 
To our deſtruction: (if there be in hell: 

Fear to be worſe deſtroy d) What can be worſe 8; 
Than to dwell here, driv n out from bliſs, con. 
4 dem n'd | _ 

Im this abi:orred: deep to utter woe: 62: 
Where pain of unextinguiſnable oF 

Mutt exerciſe us. without hope of end, 

1 ne 22 vailais of His — when the — 90 

Nom b Inexorably 
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The Mount of God; or his Throne, B. v. 656, is 
fſaicl B. vi. 56. ro be darkened with Clouds, and en. 
- 'compaſied with Flame, the Sign of Wrath acvaf d. 
* Theſe Meloc here threatens to mix with Tartarean, 
© Infernal, black Fire, ſtrange, that is foreign; not 
from Heaven but Hell, in Imitation of thoſe Tor- 
ments God himſelf invented. See Ver. 61, Oe. 
Ric haraſon. 
; Ne ufes the Word like the Latin exerceo, which 
. fignifies to vex and trouble, as well as co practice 
and employ. Necufon. 
m The. Devils are the Gs: of the Almighty, 
thence 
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On this ſide nothing: and by proof we feel 


Vaſſal or Feſſel, Bentley. 


— 
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Inexorably, and the torturing hour, 


Calls us to a penance? more deſtroy d than thus, | 


We ſhould be o quite aboliſh'd,. and expire... 
What fear we then? what doubt we to incenſe 
His utmoſt ire? which to the height enrag'd,. 95 
Will either quite conſume ue, and reduce 1 
To nothing this eſſential ; p happier. far, 

Than miſerable to have eternal Being. X 
-Qr if our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 

And cannot ceaſe to be, we are q at worſt 100 


Our 


thence Mannmon ſays, B. ii. 252. Our State of ſplendid 
Vuſſalage. And the Yaſſals of his Anger is an Ex- 


preſſion confirm'd by Spenſer in his Tears of the - 
Muſes. : þ 43 --£-4 KF k { 4+ | "7 


Ah, wrerched World, and all that are therein, 


The PaſſaPs of God's Wrath, and Slaves of Sin. 


But yet when I remember St. Paul's Words. Rom. 
ix. 22, The Veſſels of Wrath fitted to Deſtruct ion, | 


. ſuppoſe that Milton here, as perpetually, Kepticlofe to 


the Scripture Stile, and left it to the Reader's Choice, 


1 To puniſhment. Our Poet here ſuppoſes the 


' Sufferings of the damned Spirits nor to be always 


alike intenſe, but that they have ſome Intermiſſions. 


Hume. | | 


o Which intimates, that God inflicted as much Pu- 
niſhment upon them as their Natures were capable 


of bearing. Thus it is in the Human Body; when 


Diſtempers rage ſo furiouſly that the Powers of Na- 


ture are no ' longer able to ſupport: rhe Pain and 
Anguiſh, Death immediately enſues. So had God 
puniſhed the Devils beyond their Abilities of bearing, 
. very Exiſtence muſt have been extinguiſhed. 


p That it is better not to be, than to be eternally 


' miſerable, our Saviour himſelf hath determined. 
Matt. xxvi. 24. Mark xiv. 21. Newton. 78 
J We are in the: worlt Condition we can be- 
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Our power ſufficient to diſturb His heav'n, 
And with perpetual inrodes to alarm, 
Though inacceſſible, His + fatal throne: 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. 105 
HFle ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Deſperate revenge, and battel dangerous | 
s To leſs than Gods. On th' other fide aproſe 
# Belial, in act more graceful and humane: 


r That is, whheld by Bate, as he elſewhere expreſſes 
it, B. i. 133. Newton. 


s He gave it Tv leſs than God, for it was dangerous 


to the Angels. Bentley. This Emendation appears 
very probable at firſt View: But the Angels, tho' 
often called Gods, yet ſomerimes are only compar'd, 
or ſaid to be like tbe Gods, as in B. i. 570. 
Their Viſages and Stature as of Ct. 
And of the two Chiefs, Michael and Satan, it is 
2 5 23 that , | 
ane if E Go f ſeeme . 
And of rwo —— we read, B. vi. 365. | 
Two * Thrones, that ro be leſs than God, 
diſdain'd. | ; | | 
And : in another Place, a manifeſt Diſtinction is made 
between Gods and Angels, who are call'd Demi- 
Gods, B. ix: 237 Tag 
But to be Gods, or Angels Demi- Gods. 
And therefore the preſent Reading, to leſs tban 
Gods, may be juſtified. Neæuton. TIT OM 
t Belial is deicribed in the firſt Book as the Idol of 
the Lewd and Luxurious. He is in the ſecond Book, 
' _ purſuant to that Deſcription, characterized as ti- 
morous and ſlothſul; and if we look into the ſixth 
Book, we find him celebrated in the Battle of Angeis 
_ for nothing but a (cofting Specch which he makes to 
Satan, on their ſuppoſed Advantage over the Enemy. 
As his Appearance is uniform, and of a Piece in theſc 
three ſeveral Views, we find his Sentiments in the 
internal Aſſembly every Way - conformable. to bis 
Character, Which are his Apprehenſions of a ory 
Battle, 


ban 
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A fairer perſon loſt not heav'n; he ſeem d 110 

For dignity compos'd, aud high exploit : | 

But all was falſe and hollow: though his tongue 

1 Drop'd Manna, and could wv make the worle 
appear 

The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 


Matureſt counſels ; for his thoughts were low: 1 15 


To vice induſtrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous, and flothful: yet he pleas d the ear 
And with perſuaſive accent thus began. 

I ſhould be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg'd 120 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt; and ſeem to caſt 
Ominous conjecture on the whole ſucceſs ; 
When he who moſt excels x in fact of arms, 


- 
\ 
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Battle, his Horror of Annihilation, his preferring 
to be miſerable rather than ot to be. I need noc 
obſer ve, that the Contraſt of Thought in this Speech, 
and that which preceaes, give an agrecable Variety 
to the Debate. Addiſen. 

The fine Contraſtè Mr. Addiſon obſerves there is 
berwixr the Characters of Moloch and Belial, might pro- 
bably be firſt ſuggeſted ta our Poet by a Contraſte 
of the ſame Kind b-rwixt Argantes and Aletes in the 
ſecond Canto of Taſſo's Feruſalem. Nr. ; 
The fame Expreſſion, but applicd differertly, in 
Shakeſpear's Merchant of Venice. 

Fair Ladies, you drop Manna in the Way 
Ol ſtarved People.” 

av Word for Word, from the known Proſeſſion of 
the antient Sophiſts, Bentley. 

„* Dr. Heylin ſays it is from the Italian Fatto Parme, 
a Battle; or elſe we thould read here Feats of 2 
as in Ver. „ ; 

Vith Feats of Arms. 

From either End of Heav'n che Welkin 8 
Or poſſibly the Author might have given it in- Fafls 
of Arms, ſuch Errors of the Preſs deing very common. 
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In what he counſels, and in what excels, 125 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on deſpair, 
And utter diſſolution, as the ſcope 
Of all his aim, after ſome dire revenge. 
First, what revenge? The towr's of heav'n are 
fill'd : . 
With armed watch, that render all y acceſs 130 
Impregnable : oft onthe bordering Deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obicure wing, 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning ſurpr;z:. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell ſhould riſe 135 
With blackest inſurrection, to confound 
Heav'n's purest light; yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on His throne 
* Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal mold 
Incapable of ſtain, would ſoon expel 140 
Her miſchief, and purge off the baſer fire, 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is flat deſpair : we must exaſperate 
Th' Almighty Victor to ſpend all His rage, 
And that muſt end us; that must be our cure 145 
To be no more..----Sad cure; for who would loſe, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual Being; 
Thoſe thoughts, that wander through eternity; 
To periſh rather, ſwallow'd up and lost 


In the wide womb of uncreated night, 150 
4 Devoid of ſenſe and motion? And who knows 
| Let 


y Acceſs is put ſor the Gates which give Accels; 
*cis a great Figure. He has ſo explain'd it himſelf, 
B. i. 761. Richardſon. | 
& is a Reply ro that Part of ee 
where he had threaten'd to mix the Throne itſel 
of God with inſernal Sulphur and ſtrange. Fire. 
Necuton. | r l i 
4 Dr. Bentley reads, Devoid of Senſe or N 5 
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(Let this be good) whether our angry foe. 


Can give it, or will ever: how He can, 

Is doubtful : that he never will, is ſure. 

Will He, ſo wiſe, let looſe at once His ire, 156. 

Belike through & impotence, or unaware, _ 

To give His enemies their wiſh, and end 

Them in his anger, whom his anger ſaves 

To puniſh endleſs ? --- c Wherefore ceaſe we. 

then ? | 

Say they who counſel war ; we are decreed, 160 

Reſerv'd and destin'd to eternal woe: 

Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more; 
What can we ſuffer worſe ?: --Is this then worft, 

Thus ſitting, thus conſulting, thus in arms ? 

What ! when we fled amain, purſu'd, and 

__ 8trook - | 168 

With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 


0 The Deep to ſhelter us? This hell then ſeem'd 
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but Motion includes Action. Mr. Warburton is of 
Opinion, and ſo is likewife the learned Mr. Upton, 
15 ho in his critical Obſervations upon Shakeſpear, ſays 
ſe, It ſhould be read, Devoid of Senſe and Notion:“ 
But the common Reading ſeeme better, as it is ſtrong- 
Ner, and expreſſes more; they ſhould be deprived not 
: only of all Senſe, but of all Motion, not only of all 
I bhabitual, but of all vital Function. Newton. 
50 . , (Tis here meant for the Oppoſite ro Wiſdom, and 
s Iss wed. frequently by Latin Authors to ſignify a 
Let Weakneſs of Mind, an Unſteadineſs in the Govern- 
| ___ of our Paſſions, or the Conduct of our Deſigns. 
els, On gw 0, 
ſeit, I Belial is here propoſing what is urged by thoſe 
who counſel War; and then replies to it, Is this then 


tech. Norſt, Sc. and ſhews, that they had been in a worſe 
irſelt Nondition, 165.169. that ſure was worſe; ane 
Fire. 


night be ſo again, 170 . 186. this would be worſe. 


"WI wi ene - 
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A refuge from thoſe wounds. Or, when we lay 


Chain'd on the burning lake? That ſure was 


_ worle. | 


* 


4 What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim 
eee, 75 Ne 170 
Awak d, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? Or, from above, 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again | 
e His red right hand to plague us ? What if all 
Her stores were open'd and this firmament 175 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataracts of fire? 


Impendent horrors ! threatning hideous fall 


One day upon our heads: while we perhaps 
Deſigning or exhorting glorious war, 


Caught in a fiery tempest ſhall be hurld 180 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 

4 e For Tophet is ordained of old, 
the Pile thereof is Fire and much Wood, the Breath 


© hs * the Lord like a Stream of Brimſtone, doth kin- 
dle it. 


e So Horace ſays of upiter, Rubente dextera. But 
_— ſpoken of Vengeance, it muſt be her Right 
Hand, as in the next Line, her Stores. Bentley. 


There is ſomething plauſible and ingenious in this 


Obſer vation: but by his ſeems to have been God's, 
who is mentioned ſo often in the Courſe of the De- 
bare, that he might very well be underſtood without 
being named; and by hey Stores in the next Line, I 
ſuppoſe are meant Hell's, as Mention is made after- 
wards of her Cataracts of Fire. 1 
His; they knew who he meant without naming 
him. God's Hand, red; the Thought is taken from 
Horace. Virgil has alſo much the ſame, the Hand 
limmer'd with rhe Fire it darted.“ It may be under- 


ood, that the Hand of God was red as a Sign of 


Wrath. See B. iii. 977. the Angelic Squadron, pro- 
vok'd, turn'd fiery red.“ Beautifully poetical ! Ri* 


chardſcn. 
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Ages of os ry end ? This would be worſe. 


My voice diſſuades 3 for what can force or guile 


Of racking whirlwinds : or for ever ſunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrap'd in chains; 
There to converſe with everlaſting groans, 
F Unreſpited, unpitied, unrepriev'd, 185 


War therefore, open'd or conceal'd, alike 


With him, or who deceives his mind, whole eye 
Views all things at one view ? g He from heav'n's 
"Rn -. ae, „„ 
All theſe our motions vain, ſees and derides 191 
Not more almighty to reſiſt our might, | 
Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots aud wiles. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav'n 
Thus trampled, thus expell'd, to ſuffer here 198 
Chains and theſe torments ? Better theſe than worſeg 
By my advice ; ſince fate inevitable | 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree ; 
The victor's will. To ſuffer, as to do, 
Our ftrength is equal, nor the law unjuſt 209 
That ſo ordains : this was at firſt refoly'd 
If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and ſo doubtful what might fall. 
J laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink; and fear 
9 5 L What 


F This way of introducing ſeveral Adjectives be- 
ginning with the {ame Letter, without any Con- 
junction, is very frequent with the Greek Tragedians, 
whom 1 fancy our Anthor imitated. What Strength 
and Beauty it adds, needs not be mentioned. Thyer. 
ꝗ Alluding to Pf. ii. 4. He that fitteth in the 
* Heavens ſhall laugh, the Lord ſhall have them in 
Deriſion.“ Nor let it paſs unobſerved, that this is 
conſtantly Milton's Way, and the true Way of ſpelling 
higth, and not as commonly height, where what the 
e has to do, or how it comes there, is not eaſy to ap- 
prehend. Neæoton, 
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What yet they know muſt follow, to indure 206 
Exile, arigriominy, or bonds, or pain. 
The ſentence of their conqu*ror : This is now 
Our doom! which if we' can fuſtain and bear, 
Our ſupreme! foe, in time, may much remit 210 
His anger: and perbaps thus far remov'd, 
Not mind us not offending, ſatisfy d 
With what is puniſh'd : whence theſe raging fires. 
Will ſlacken, if his breath ſtir not their flames. 
Our purer eſſence then will overcome 215 
Their noxious vapor; or enur'd, not fee; 
Or chang'd at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper, and in nature, will receive 8 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. 
„This horror will grow mild, this darkneſs light: 
Refides what hope the never-ending flight 221 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what 
Change | 
Worth wait ing, ſince our preſent lot appears 


For 

*þ "Tis quite too much, as Dr. *Pertley ſays, that the 
Parknefs fhovid turn into Light. But Lebt, I con- 
ceive is an Adyctive here as well as mild ; and the 
Meening is this Parkneis will in Time become eaſy, 
ds tivs Horror will g-ow m'ld; or, as Mr, Thyey 
thinks, it is an Adje tive uſed in the ſame Senſe as 
when we ſay, it is à ligt Night. It is not well cx- 
vreſſed, and the worſe as it Thimes with the follow - 
ing Line. Necvton, 8 3 

A mutt beg Leave to differ from all theſe Gentle- 
men in their Remarks upon the Werd Lahn, which 
Dr. Bently favs is tao much, that Darkneſs ſhould 
turn to Light; ſt is a bold and truly pr etical Ex- 
preſſion, ſub! mel y intimating, that the - horrid 
loom to wi ich they were confined wouid in Length 
or Time become ſo habitual to them, that it would 
not only be eaſy ro ſupport, but become natural to 
their very Bcings, and that they ſhould want no 
omer. For theſe Reaſons J muſt believe Light here 


i£ -2 Subitantive, and not an AdjeQive, as Mr. Ty er 


ſuppoſes 
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For happy. though but il for ill, not worſt; 
If we procure not to our ſelves more woe. 225 
Thus Belial with words cloath'd in reaſon's 

rb | 4 


| Counte!'d ignoble eaſe, and peaceful ſloth, 


Not peace: and after him thus: Mammon ſpake.-- 
Either to diſinthrone the King of heav'n 
We war, if war be beſt, or to regain 230 
Our own right loſt: Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlaſting Fate fhall yield 
To fickle Chance, and 4 Chaos judge the ſtrife: 
| iS The 


ſuppoſes. That it is the worſe, becauſe it rhimes 


with the next Line, is a weak Remark, ſince that is 
rely accidental and undeſigned, nor is it regarded 
by a. poctical Ear, which is more attentive ro the 
Greatneſs and Sublimity of the Thought and Senti- 
ment, than the caſual Jingle of a Rhime. . M. 
i Mammon sCharacter is ſo fully drawn in the firſt 
Book, that the Poet adds nothing to it in the ſecond. + 
We were before told, that he was the firſt Who 
taught Mankind to ranſack the Earth for Gold aud 
Silver, and that he was the Architect of Fandemo- 
nium, or the infernal Palace, where the evil Spirits 
were to meet in Council. His Speech in this Book 


is every way ſuitable to fo depraved a Character. 


How proper is that Reflection, of their being unable 
to taſte the Happineſs of Heaven were they actually 
there, in the Mouth of one, dazled with the out- 
ward Pomps and Glories of the Place, and ro have 
been more intent on the Riches of the Pavement, 
than on the beatific Viſion! I ſhall alſo leave the 
Reader to judge, how agreeable the following Sen- 
timents are to the ſame Character. my 
This deep World _ bu 
Ot Darkneſs do we dread ? How oſt amidft, Sc. 
| „ W Addiſon. . 
Mammon agrees with Belial,. only that he carries 
the Thought farther. Richaraſon. | ; 
* Between. the King of Heaven and us, not be- 
ö tween 
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7 The former vain to hope, argues as vain 

The latter: for what place can be for us 235 

Within heav'n's bound, unleſs heav'n's Lord 
ſupreme e 597 

We over- power ? Suppoſe He ſhould relent 
And publiſh grace to all, on promiſe made 

Of new ſubjection: with what eyes could we 
Stand in His preſence humble, and receive 240 
Strict laws impos'd, to celebrate His throne 
With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead ſing 
Forc'd »: Hallelujahs? while He lordly fits 

Our envy'd Sovran, = and His altar breathes 


Ambroſial 


tween Fate and Chance, as Dr. Bentley ſuppoſes. 
Pearce. | Tink 5 FE. | 
That is, unthrone the King of Heaven, © argues 


as vain the latter,“ that is, to gain our loft Right. 


Necuton. hs "x ae ng? . | 
m Heb. Praiſe ye the Lord. Songs of Praiſe, to 

God; rather an Imitation to do ſo; This Word is 

much uſed in the Pſalms, and other Books ef the 


Old and New Teftamenr, in the Feqviſh, Grecian, 


and other Liturgies. It is the inceſſant Exerciſe of 
the Angels of the Preſence, and will be*that of al 
rhe Redeemed for ever and ever in Heaven. Rev. 
xix. The Greeks write it Allelujab. HAS 
n Dr. Bentley would read from for and, 
Ambroſial Odors ſrom Ambrofial Flowers, 
and asks how an Altar can breathe Flowers, eſpeci- 
ally when Flowers are, as here, diſtinguiſhed from 


Oaors? But when the Altar is ſaid to breathe, the 


Meaning is, that it ſmells of, it throws out the Smell 
of,” or, Gs Milton expreſſes it, B. iv. 265.) it breathes 


out the Smell of, &c. In this Senſe of the Word breathe, 


an Altar may be ſaid to breathe Flowers, and Odors 
roo as 2 diſtinct Thing; for by Oadors here Milton 
means the Smells of Gums and ſweet Spicey Shrubs, 


See B. viii. 517. Not unlike is what we read in 


3 Taſſo. C. 18. St. 20. 
owers and Oaors ſweetly ſmell'd. Pearee. 
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Ambrofial odors; and Ambroſial flow'rs, 248 

Our ſervile offerings! This muſt be our An as 

In heav'n, this our delight; how weariſome 

Eternity ſo ſpent, in worſhip paid 

To whom we hate! Let us not then purſue | 

By force impoſlible, by leave obtain'd . 

Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our ſtate 

Of ſplendid vaſſalage: but rather ſeek 

Our own good from ourſelves, and from our own. 

Live to ourſelves; though in this vaſt receſs, 

Free, and to none accountable ; preferring 255. 

Hard liberty before the eaſie yoke 

Of ſervile pomp. Our greatneſs will appear 

Then moſt couſpicuous, when great things of 
ſmall, 

Uſeful of durtfol, proſperous of advirſs 

We can create; and in what place ſoe'er ' 260 

Thrive under evil, and work eaſe out of pain, 

Through labor and indurance. This deep World 

Of darkneſs do we dread ? o how oft amidſt 

Thick clouds and dark, doth heav'n's all- ruling 


22: Sire 
Chuſe to refide, His glory bodbielgt t ? 265 
And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 


Covers his throne from whence deep thunders 
roar 


M uſt'ring their rage, and heav'n reſembles hell? 


As he our darkneſs, cannot we His Ihe : 
Imitate 


4 


o Imitated from Pf, xviii. 11, 13, He made 
* Parknefs his ſecret Place; his Pavilion round 
about him were dark Waters, and thick Clouds 
© of the Skie. -The Lord alto thundred in the 
Heavens and the Higheſt gave his Voice, Hail- 
* ſtones and Coals of Fire. And from Bf. :xcyii. 2. 
1 and __ Darkneſs are round about him, 


% 


% 
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Imtiate when we pleaſe? This deſert ſoil. 270 


Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold- 


Nor want we ſkill or art from whence ta raiſe 


Magmhcence ; aud what can heaven do more? 


fer torments alſo may in length off time | 


come our elements; theſe piercing; fires 275; 
s ſoft as now ſevere, our;temperchang'd-  - 
Into their temper; which muſt needs remove 
The ſenſible of pain. All things invite 
r To peaceful counſels, and, the ſettled ſtate - os 


þ Enforcing: the ſame Argument which. Belial had 
nrged before, Ver. 217 ; and indeed Mammon s Whole 
Specch is to the fame Parpoie as Pelfal's ; the Argu- 
ment is improved and caricd farther, only with ſuch 
Difference as is ſuitabie to their different Characters. 


— 


Necuton. 


7 The Senſe of Pain; the Adhective uſed tor the 


S.idftan'ive. Hume. rs e 4 
There are ſome Things wonderfully fine in theſe. 
Speeches of rhe internal-Spirits, and in the differ · 
ent Arguments ſo ſuĩ: ed vo tneir reſpect:ve Characters: 
Hut they have wander'd from the Point in Debate, 
as is too common in other Atlemblics. Satan had de- 
Peace is deſpair'd. . 72 
For who can think Submiſſion? War then Wa 
Open or underſtood, muſt be reſolved. | 
Which was apprev'd and! confirm'd by the whole 


Hoſt of Angels. And accordingly at the Opening of 


ehe Council he propoſes for the Subject of their 
1 which Way they would make Choice 
Ot, B. u. 41. | 

Wherher of open War, or covert Guile 

We now debate. 


'Afoloch ſpeaks to the Purpoſe, and declares for open 


War. Ver. 51. | 

- My Sentence is for open War; of Wilkes 
More uncxpert, I boait not, & ” 5 
| But 


— 
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Of order, how in fafety beſt we may 280 
Compoſe our preſent evils, with regard 
Of what we are, and where; diſmiſſing quite 
All thoughts of war.— Ve have what I adviſe. - 
„ had finiſſ'd, when ſuch murmur 
flll'd Fr. 
Th' aſſembly, ? as when hollow rocks retain. 285 
But Belial argues alike againſt open War, or con- 
ö cealed, Ver. 187. | OW 
War therefore, open or conceal'd, alike 
My Voice diſſuades, for what can Force or Guile, , 


| Mammon carr es on the ſame: Arguments, and is 
| foc diſmiſſing quite all Thoughts of War.“ So that 
4 the Queſtion is changed in the Ceurſe of the Debate, 


. whether thro' the Inattention or Intention of the 
Author, is not eaſy to ſay. Neapton. ö 
lt is thus in the firſt Edition; in the ſecond it is, 
1 with regard of what we are and cvere; and it is 
8 varied ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, 
A in the ſubſequent Editions: If we read, in regard 
* of what we are and were,” the Senſe is, with re- 
, gard to our preſent and our paſt Condition; if we 
Þ read © in regard of what we are and Where,“ the” 
Senſe is, with regard to our preſent Condition, and 
the Place where we are : which latter ſeems much 
better. Newton. Fg | + 
t Virgil compares the Aſſent given by the Aſſembly - 
le of the Gods to unos Specch, En. x; 96. to the 
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Jt riſing Wind, which our Author aſſimilates to its de- 0 
ir creating Murmurs. The Conduct of both Poets [ 
* is equally juſt and proper. The Intent of unos |; 


Speech was ro rouſe and inflame the Aſſembly ot the 

Gods, and the Effect of it is therefore properly com- 

pared by Vigil to the riſing Wind: But the Deſign 
en of Mammon's Speech is to quiet and compole the 
inſernal Aſſembly, and the Effect of this therefore is 
as properly compared by Ailton to the Wind falling 
atter a Tempeſt. Claudian has a Simile of this Ki 
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The ſound of bluſt'ring winds, which all night 


A . 
Had roul'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence 
, BY 2) | r 
Sea · faring men o'erwatch'd, whoſe bark by 
chance, | | | 
Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 


After the tempeſt : ſuch applauſe was heard 290 


As Mammon ended, and his ſentence pleas'd, 
Adviſing peace. For, ſuch another field 
They dreaded worſe than hell: ſo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the ſword of U Michael, 
Wrought till within them; and no leſs deſire 295 
To found this nether empire, which might riſe, 
By policy, aud long proceſs of time, 
In emulation oppoſite to heav'n. ee 7 
Which when Beelzebub perceiv'd (than whom, 
Satan except, none higher ſat) with grave 300 
Alpect he roſe, and in his riſing ſeem'd | 
A pillar of ſtate : deep on his front engraven, ' 
Delibefation ſat,” and public care; | 
And princely counſel in his face yet ſhone, _ 
av Majeſtic though in ruin; ſage he ſtood, +, 305 
| . With 
in his Deſcription of the infernal Council. In Ru- 
nam, i. 70. And in other Particulars our Author 


ſeems to have drawn his Council of Devils with an 
Eye to Claudian's Council of Furies; and the Reader 


may compare Alecto's Speech with Moloch's, and e- 


.gera's with Belial's, or rather with Beelxebub's. 


Newton. - : | 
The Words Michael, Raphael, &c. are ſometimes 


pronounced as of two Syllables, and ſometimes they 


are made to conſiſt of three; which is a Liberty juſ- 
tified by the Practice of other Poets, and therefore 
not to be cenſured in Milton. g 


v Fillar is to be pronounced contractedly, as of one 


Sy!llable, 
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With x At/antean ſhoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightieſt monarchies ; his loo 

Drew audience, and attention ſtill as night, 

Or y ſummer's noon-tide air; x while thus he 
e 5 N 

425 1 24 Thrones, 


ylable, or two ſhort ones; and "again, in B. xi. 
202, 203. The Metaphor is plain and eaſy enough to 
be und erſtood; and thus Fames, and Peter, and Yohn 
are called Pillars, Gal; it: 9. and we have the ſame 
Expreſſion in Shabeſpear. 2 Hen: vi. Act. 1. 

Brave Peers of England, Pillars of the State. Newton. 
lt is amazin 5 even the greateſt Criticks, 
ſuch as Dr. Bentley, can ſometimes miſtake the molt. 
obvious Paſſages. Theſe Words are to be join'd in 
Conſtruction with his Face, and not with princely 
Counſel, as the Doctor imagin'd. Newton, 

x A Metaphor to expreſs his vaſt Capacity: Atlas 

as ſo great an Aſtronomer, that he is ſaid to have 
borne the Heavens on his Shoulders. The Wwhole 
Picture from Ver: 299, to the End of the Paragraph 
is admiravle ! Richardon. 2. eee STOR © - 

_ y Noon-tide is the ſame as Noon. time, when in hot 
Countries there is hardly a Breath of Wind ſtirring, 
and Meg, and Beaſts, by Reaſon of the intenſe Heat, 
retire to the Shade and Reſt. This is the Cuſtom of 
Ttaly particularly, where our Author liv'd ſome - 
Time. Newton. _ | : 

⁊ Beelxebub, who is reckoned the ſecond in Dig- 
nity that fell, and is, in the firſt Book, the firſt that 
awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the Situation of their Affairs, maintains his 
Rank in the Book now before us. There Va wonder- 
ful Majeſty deſeribed in his Riſing up to ſpeak. He 
acts as a Kind of Moderator between the two op⸗ 
polite Parties, and prepoles a third Undertaking, 
which the whole Aſſembly gives into: The Motion 
he makes of deraching onè of their Body in Search 
of a new World, is grounded on a Project deviſed 
by Satan, and curſorily propoſed by him in the fol- 
lowing Lines of the firſt Book. . ad 
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Thrones, and Imperial Pow'rs, offpring of 
Ethereal virtues ; or theſe titles no 31 
Muſt we renounce, and changing ſtyle; be call d 
Princes of Hell? For ſo the popular vote 
Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire: doubtleſs! while wedream3,1 5 
And know not that tae King of heav'n hath 

| doom'd | 5 Lage 
This place our dungeon ; not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 
From heav'n's high juriſdiction, in new league 


Band ed againſt his throne : but to remain, 320 


In ſtricteſt boncage, though thus far remov'd, 
5 . Under 


Space may prodace- new: Worlds, Sec: IP 
lt is 3 Project that Beeſzebzb grounds his 


Propoſal. DYE 
. Whar e if we find 
Some eaſier Enterprize ? | 
The Reader may obſerve how juſt it was, not to 
omit in the firſt Book the Proet upon which the 
whole Poem turns; as alſo char the Prince of the 
fallen Angels was the only proper Perſon to give it 
Birth, and that the next to him in Dignity Was the 
fitteſt to ſecond and ſupport it. There is beſides, I 
think, ſomething wonderfully beautiful, and very 
apt to affect the Reader's Imagination in this antient 
Prophecy and Report in Heaven, concerning the 
Creation of Man. Nothing could ſhew more the 


: 8 


Dignity of the i Species, than this Tradition which 


ran of them before their Exiſtence: They are re- 


preſented to bave been the Talk of Heaven, before 


they were created. Nil, in Compliment to the 
Roman Commonwealth, makes the Heroes of it ap- 
pear in their S: ate ot Pre- exiſtence: But Milton does 
2 far greater Honour to Mankind in general, as he 
1 a Glimpſe of them even before they had a 

ing. Addiſon. . 1 | WIE * | ; 
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Under th' inevitable curb, reſerv'd g 
His captive: multitude. ; for He, be ſure, 
In height, or depth, ſtill firſt and laſt will reign 
Sole King, and of his kingdom loſe no part 323 
By our revolt; but over hell exten 
His empire, and with a iron ſeeptre rule 
Us here, as with his, golden thoſe in hear n. 
What ſit xe then projecting h peace and war? 
War hath determin d us, and foil d with loſs 3 30 
Irreparable; terms of peace yet none 
c Voutſaf d, Or ſought : for what peace will be | 
wn. Rn, ty « * 
To us enſlav'd 4, but-cuſtady ſevere, 
And ſtripes, and arbitrary puniſhment 
Inflicted? and what peace can we return? 33g 
But, to our pow'r „ hoſtility, and hate, A. 


| Untam'd 


4 The iron Sceptre is in Alluſion to E/ ii. 3. as thar 
of Gold to Eſther, v. 2. Hume. . 

þ Dr. Bentley reads it Peace or War': But there 
ſeems to be no Neceſſity for an Alteration. It was a 

ebate of Peace or War. Peace, as well as War, 
was the Subject of their Debate. And What ſeems 
to be uled here like the Latin quid, which ſigaifies 
both what and why. Newton. | 

c Milton conſtantly writes this Verb vontſafè; as 
this is rather of a ſofter Sound; bur the other ſeems 
more agrecable to the Etymology of the Word. 
. 7 ES} aid BI | | 

d Ver. 332, and 335. The Particle hut in both theſe 
Paiſages has an unuſual} Conſtruction; it ſeems to put 
Cuſtody ſevere, &c. in the one, and Heſtility and 
Hate in the other, on the Foot ot Peace. There are 
lome very few Inſtances where the Latins have uſed |, 
niſe, except, or but, in a like Conttruction, one in 
Mautus's Menechmi, prol. 59. Lambings ſays, this 
Expreiſion is too unuſual ; for the Participle i can 
except none but Things like, or of a like Kind. Ri- 
. | | 5 
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Untam'd reluctance, and revenge; though flow, 
Yet ever plotting how the conqueror leaſt 
May reap His conqueſt ; and may leaſt rejoice 
1 Joipg ; what we moſt in ſuffering feel? 340 
or will occaſion want, nor ſhall we need 
With dangerous expedition, to'invade © . 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault or ſiege, 
Orambuſh from the Deep: what if we fing 
dome eaſier enterprize? There is a place, 345 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in heav'n x 
Err not) another world, the happy ſeat 
Of ſome new race call'd Man ; about this time 
To be created like to us, though leſs 
In pow'r and excellence, but favor'd more 350 
Of Him who rules above: ſo was His will 
Pronounc'd among the Gods, and by „ an oath, 
«20 That 


e © He confirm'd it by an Oath,' are the very 
Words of St. paul, Heb. vi. 17. and this Oath is ſaid 
to © ſhake Heaven's wide Circumference, in Allu- 
ſion to Jupiter 's Oath in Vigil, En. ix. 104. 

To ſeal with ſacred Vow, by Styx he ſwore, 
The Lake with liquid Pitch, the dreary Shore, 
And Pheget hon's innavigable Flood, 

And the black Regions of bis Brother God: 

. He faid; and ſhook the Skies with his imperial 
| Nod. | : Dryden, 
As Virgil had imitated Homer's Iliad, | 

He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable Brows ; 

Shakes his ambroſial Curls, and gives the Nod, 
The Stamp of Fate, and Sanction of the God. 

High yn with trembling the dread Signa) 
MT OO 5 5 
And all Olympus to the Centre ſhook. Pope. 
All the three Poets, we ſee, mention the ſhaking of 
een, only. Milton attributes that Effect to the 
Oath which Homer and Virgil aſcribed to the Nod of 


S But the — of the Nod ſeems to 
rightly omitted in this Place; becauſe God is not 


here 
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That ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, con- 


The utmoſt border oſ His kingdom, left 361 


to undertake an Expedition again 
ſays Things to leſſen that Difficulty and Danger, to 
make them more cautious in their Choice. Newigp., 


— © 


are, | EE 
Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mold, 355 
Or ſubſtance, how endu'd, and what their pow'r, 


And where their weakneſs, how attempted beſt, 
By force, or ſubtilty. Though heav'n be ſhut, 


And heav'n's high arbitrator fit ſecure | 
In his own ſtrength F this place may lie expos'd, 


M To 


here giving his Aſſent to any one's Petition, which is 
the Caſe of Homer and Virgil, but only pro- 
nouncing his Will among the Angels. Newton. 

Dr. Bentley reads, and by a Nod, thinking that 
Melton had here in View what mer and Virgil ſay 
of 7upter's Nod : Bur they (I think} don't repreſent 
— as uſing that Nod to confirm what he utter'd. 


Milton (no doubt) alludes to what St. Paul ſays of 
God, Heb. vi. 17. He confirmed it by an Oarh.? 
Pearce. | | 


f It has been objected, that there is a Contradiction 
in this Part of Peelzebul's Speech, and What he fays 
afterwards, ſpeaking of the ſame Thing, and of a 
Meſſenger proper to be {nr in ſearch. of this new 
World, Ver. 410. yes 

—— What Strength, what Art can then 

Suffice, or what Evaſion bear him {ate 

Thro' the itrict Senteries and Stations there 

Of Angels watching round? 
How can this Earth be ſaid to be expas'd, &c. and 
yet be ſtrictly guarded by ftation'd Angels? The 
Objection is. very ingenious: But it is not ſaid, that 
the Earth doth lie expoſed, but only that it may be 
expoſed; and it may be conſidered, that the Deſign 
of Beelxebaab is different in theſe different Speeches“; 
in the former, where he is encouraging the Aſſembly 

A this World, he 


* 
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Ta their defence who hold it: g here perhaps 


Some advantagious act may be atchiev'd d 
By ſudden onſet, either with hell fire 


To waſte His whole creation; or poſſefs 365 
All as our own, and drive (as we were driv'n) 
The þ pany habitants; or if not drive. 
Seduce them to our party, that their God _ 
May prove their foe, and with repeming hand 

Aboliſh His qwn works. This would ſurpaſs 370 

Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 

In our confuſion, and our joy upraiſe 
In His diſtorbance ; when His darling ſons, | 

Furl'd headlong to partake with us, ſhall curſe 

Their frail original, and tated blils: 375 

"Faded ſo ſoon ! Adviſe if this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darkneſs here 

Hatching vain empires. Thus Bee/zebub 
Pleaded his deviliſh cqunſel, firſt devis'd 

By Satan, and in part Napos' d: for'whence, 380 

. But from the author of all ill, could ſpring 
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g Dr. Bentley favs, that Milton muſt have given it 
 Fhere: But I think not. In Ver. 3co, it is this Place, 
and therefore Milton gave it here, i. e. in the Place 
which I am ſpeaking of, Milton frequently uſes wow 
and here, not meaning a Time or Place then preſent 
to him or his Speakers when they are ſpeaking, but 
that Time and that Place which he or they are ſpeak- 
ing of. The want of oblerving this, has made Dr. 
- "Bentley alter the Text very frequently, particularly 
thrice in the Compaſs of a few Verſes, B. iii. 606. 
616. Pearce. | 
It is poſſible, that rhe Author by puny might 
mean no more than we: K or little; but if we reflect 
how frequently he uſes Words in their proper and 
Primary Signification, it ſeems probable, rhar he 
might include likewiſe the Senſe of the French (from 
Iwhence it is derived) puis ze, born ſince, created 
ong after. Neewton. | | | 
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©... 


So deep a malice, to ee the ne 
Of mankĩnd in one root, and earth with hell. ; 
To mifigle and involve, done all to ſpite © 
| The great Creator? But their ſpite ſtall ſerves 38 * 
5 His glory to augment. The bold defign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal States, and j joy © 
Sparkled in all their eyes; with full aſſent 
They rote : whereat his ſpeech he thus renews. 
Well have ye jadg'd, well ended long debate. 
* 1 Synod of Gods! and, like to what ye are, 391 
Great things reſolv d: which from the loweſt deep 
Will once more lift us up, 4 in ſpite of Fate, 
Nearer our ancient ſeat; perhaps in vie, 
Of thoſe bright conſines, whence with neigh- 
5 bouring arms, | 395 
And opportune excurſion, we may chance 
Re-enter heav'n : or elſe, in ſome / mild Zone 


| . M 2 1 84 | 3 on 

* 1 Lum, RE the ll going together, a Con- 
vention or Aſſembly of the Clergy, meetin Ace 

* ther to conſult about the Affairs of the Churc e 


call it the Convocation and the Aſſembly, from the 

Latin. Here the Council of Devils aſſembled in the 

it Pandemonium to conſult of War with God Almighty. 
5 Paterſon. 


e & This Expreſſion carries a ſtrong Energy with it. 
* Ic. is as if he had faid, Though God has impriſon'd us 
It in this Place of Horror and Miſery, yet his Almighti- 
ic i nefs ſhall fee that we will not be confin'd any longer 
= than during our Pleaſure; and that though he has 
2 expelled us Heaven, and driven us to this immenſe 
y Diſtance from the celeſtial! Regions, yer he. ſhall find 
6, that we have Power ſufficient left us to re-aſcend, and, 

88 Will and Ability to diſturb the Peace of his 
eign, though we may not be able to dethrone him. 

FJ. A. 

id 75 The Surface of the Globe is divided into five 
Ie Parts by four * atl par allel t to. the ag 20 
m e +» (or 


* 
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Dwell not unviſited of heav'n's fair light 
Secure, and at the bright' ning orie nt beam 
Purge off this gloom; the ſoft delicious air, 400 
To heal the ſcar of theſe corroſive fires, 
Shall breaths her balm.--But rſt whom ſhall we 
In ſearch of this new world ; whom ſhall we find 
Sufficient.? Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite Abyſs, 405 
And through the z: palpable obſcure find out 
His uncouth way; or u ſpread his aery flight, 
Up- born with indefatigable wings 
Over the vaſt abrupt, e' er hearrive | 
| The 
(or the Line which divides it into two equal Parts, 
North and South). Theſe Rive Diviſions, reſembling 
Sirdles, are called Zones, or Girdics, two frigid 
(cold) two temperate, and one (the middlemoſt) 
torrid (hot, burning) but Milton here means no more 
by Zone than Region, Soil, or Climate, as B. i. 242. 
Richard/on. . _ n 
m It is remarkable in our Author's Stile, that he 
ofren uſes Adjectives for Subſtantives, and Subſtan- 
Fives again as Adjectives. Here are two Adjectives, 


the latter of which is uſed for,a Subſtantive, as again 


in Ver. 409. the vaſt Abrupt. And ſometimes there 
are two Subſtantives, the former of which is uſed 


for an Adjective, as the Ocean Stream, B. i. 202. the 


bullim Dyoſs, B. i. 704. Milton often enriches his 
Language in this Manner. Newton. n 

n Dr. Bentley reads ſteer, and ſo Milton ſometimes 
ſpeaks : Bur ſpread is a3 well as ſteer; for in the Mask 
he ſays to Lady Derby, mark what radiant State ſhe 


© fpreads,* And in the ſame poetical Manner he ſays 
of the Swan, B. vii. 439. She rows her State with 


© oary Fee Pere. N 
o So we ſhould read with a Note of Interrogation 


after Ille. But Dr, Bentley alters the Paſſage thus; 


Over the vaſt Abrupt? ſay, he arrives 
The happy Iſle: what, &*c. 


The 


, a 
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The happy iſle? What ſtrength, what art can then 
Suffice; or what evaſion bear him ſafe 41 
Through the ſtrict ſenteries, and ſtations thick _ 
Of angels watching round? Here he had need 
All circumſpection; and we now nolels _ 


Choice in our ſuffrage: for, on whom weſend, 415 
The weight of all, and our laſt hope, relies. 
This ſaid, he ſat; and expectation held 
His look ſuſpenſe, awaiting who appear d 
To ſecond or oppoſe, or undertake r 
The perilous attempt: þ but all ſat mute, 420 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and 


each | | 
| M 3; | In 
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The common Reading (he ſays) ſuppoſes, that he 
will arrive at laſt, Which was hazardous and uncer- 
tain, But while Beelxebub was ſpeaking, Satan Was 
intend ing to try, and therefore he muſt have ex- 
pected and ſuppoſed that he ſhould arrive there, ſee 
Ver. 979. But after all, e'er he arrive, may as well 
ſigniſy, e'er be can arrive, as eer be ſball arrive; 
and that Senſe is clear of the Doctor's Objection. 
. s - | 5 
The Earth, hanging in the Sea of Air, like a hap- 
py, or fortunate Iſland, as the Name is. So Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. ii. 66. calls the Earth as it were 4 
great Iſland, which we call the Globe of the Earth.“ 
Fer he arrive the happy 1/le ; ſo the Word is uſed by 
our Author in the Pretace to the Judgment of Martin 
Bucer, P. 276. Edit. 1738. And he, if our Things 
* below arrive him where he is, &.“ And again, in 
his Treatiſe of Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, 
553. Let him alſo forbear Force - -leſt a worſe 
Woe arrive him.“ Aud Shakeſpear expreſſes himſelf 
in the ſame Manner, 3 Hen. vi. Act 5. Neabton. 
p Homer often uſes Words to the ſame Effect, when: 
an Affair of Difficulty is propoſed, ſuch as ſending a 
Spy to the Trojau Camp, or. a ſingle Combat with: 
Heftor. Hiad. vii. 92. Newton. OD 
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138 PARADISE Losr. Book II. 
In others count'nance read his own diſmay, 
Afﬀoniſh'd ! None among the choice and prime 
Of thoſe heav'n-warring champions, could be 

oc | 

So hardy, as to proffer, or accepft 425 
Alone, the dreadful voyage : till at laſt 
Satan, whom now tranſcendent glory rais'd | 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride | 
(Conſcious of higheſt worth) 5 unmov'd thus ſpake 
With reaſon hath deep ſilence, and demur, 430 
Seiz'd us, though undiſmay'd : 7 long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light; 
Our priſon ſtrong ; this 5 huge convex of fire, 
Outragious to devour, immures us round 435 
Nineſold : and gates of burning adamant 
Barr'd over us, prohibit all egreſs, 
Theſe paſs'd (if any paſs) the void profound 
Of 7 unefſential night receives him nk 

q Wich any of thoſe Dangers which deterred 
others, Necoton. | | 


7 He had Vigil in bis Mind, Zneid. vi. 129. _ 
But to return, and view the chearful Skies, 


In this the Task, and might Labour lies. Dryden. 


As in hat follows of the Fire immuring them round 


ninefold, and of the Gates of burning Adamant, he 


alludes to whar 77871 iays in the ſame Book, of & 


flawing nine Times round the Damn'd, and of the 


* 


Gates of Hell. Neruton. 


s This huge Vault of Fire; bending down on all. 


Sides round '\vs.. Convex is {ſpoken properly of the 
exterior Surface of a Globe, and Concave, of the in- 


terior Surface which is hollow: But the Poets do not 


always ſpeak thus exactly, but uſe them promiſcu- 


ouſly; and hence in Tirgil, Cali convexa, and ſichera. 


cen dexa, in ſcveral Places; and what is here the Con. 


* 


Ver. 635. Necvton.” | 
t Enefſ-ntinl, void of Being; Da: Kneſs approach- 
| MO 1 - » > 


vex of Fire, is afterwards called the fiery. Concave, 


. 


. 
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Wide gaping ! and with utter loſs of Being 440 


Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 


If thence he ſcape into whatever world, 


Or unknown region, what remains him "WY | 
Than unknown dangers, and as hard eſcape ? | 
But I ſhould ill become this throne, O Peers! 445 
And this imperial ſovranty, adornꝰ'd $M 
With ſplendor, arm'd with pow'r, if ought. pro- 


pos'd 


And judg'd of public moment, in the ſhape 


Of difficulty, or danger, could deter 


Me from attempting. 1 Where ore do J aſſume 4 50 


57 6 hl acie 


ing neareſt to, and being OY beſt N of 


Nonentity. 

Uncrea: ed, oppoſed to that Darkneſs wha is 
created, as B. i. 63. a Darkneſs which was made on 
purpoſe as the Fire of Hell was. Both which may be 
id to have very different Properties from that ele- 
mental Fire, and that Night we are acquainted with. 
A noble Imagination ! and ought to be carefully at- 
tended to. Richardſon. 


n Our Author here has caught the Spirit of Homer 


ia that divine Speech of Iurpedon to Glaucus, Thad. 
XU, 310. 
Why boaſt we, Glaucus, our extended Reign; 
Where Lantbus Streams enrich the Lycian Plain, 
Our numerous Herds that range the fruitful Field, 
And Hills where Vines their purple Harveſt yield, 
Our foaming Bowls with purer NeQar'&rown'd, 


Our Feaſts enhanc'd with Muſick's ſprightly Sound: 5 


Why on thoſe Shores are we with Jov fur vey , 
Admir'd as Heroes, and as Gods obey'd? 
Unleſs great Acts ſuperior Merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous Pow rs above. 

'Tis our's, the Dignity they give, to grace; 
The firſt in Valour, as the firſt in place. 


This. is one of the nobleſt and beſt ſpirited Snevities 
in the whole Viad: Bur, as Mr. Hume la ys, is is much 


ö : execeded 
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Theſe Royalties, and not refuſe to reign, 
Refufing to accept as great a ſnare 

Of hazard, as of honor, due alike 

To him who reigns,” and ſo much to him due 

Of hazard more, as he above the reſt 455 
High-honor'd ſits ? Go therefore, mighty Pow rs! 
Terror of heav'n, though fall'n ! th at home, 
(While here ſhall be our home) what beſt may eaſe 
The preſent miſery, and render hell 
More tolerable ; if there be cure, or charm, 460 


To reſpite, or deceive, or ſlack the pain 


Of this ill manſion. Intermit no watch 

Againſt a wakeful foe, whilſt I abroad, 

Through all the coaſts of dark deſtruction, ſeek 
Deliverance for us all: v this enterprize 465 
None ſhall partake with me. ---Thus ſaying roſe 
The Monarch, and prevented all reply, 
Prudent, left, from his reſolution rais'd, 

Others among the chief might offer now 


(Certain to be refus'd) what erſt they fear d; 470 


And fo refus'd, might in opinion Rand | | 
His rivals; winning cheap the high repute, 


Which he through hazard huge mult earn. Dot 


they 
Dreaded not more th adventure, than 2M voice 
n 0 | For- 
1 " 
eat in x the Imitation, as a Seraphim is ſuperior 


to a Man. And is it not a probable Preſumption, that 
Milton (whoſe Diſlike to Kings is very well known) 


«4 
{i 
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by putting theſe Sentiments into the Mouth of the 
King of Hell, intended an oblique Sat ire upon the 
Kings of the Earth, whoſe Practice is ſo often diteatly 


contrary. to them? Newton. 


The Abruptneſs of Satan's Concluſion is very 
well erpreſſed by the Speech breaking off! in the Mid- 


dle of a Verſe. Newton: 


av The Riſing of this great Aſſembly i is deſcribed 


in a very ſublime and poetical a Manner, Addiſon. 


# 
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Forbidding: and at once with him they roſe; 475 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote. Tow' rds him they bend 
With awful reverence prone; and as a God 
Extol him equal to the higheſt in heavn: 


Nor fail'd they to expreſs how much they prais'd, 


That for the general ſafety he deſpis d 481 


His own : (for neither do the ſpirits damn 
Loſe all their virtue; x left bad men ſhould boaſt 
Their ſpecious deeds on earth, which glory excites; 
Or cloſe ambition varniſh'd o'er with zeal.) 485 
Thus they their doubtful conſultations dark 

| is 1 Ended, 


* Here Dr. Bentley asks, Whether the Devils retain 
ſome of their Virtue, on purpoſe, Jeſt bad Men ſbold 
loaſt, &c. This being an Abſurdity, he reads, leſs 
{ould bad Men boat, &c.“ But there is no Occaſion 
ſor the Alteration. To take the Force of the Word 
left, we muſt ſuppoſe the Author lett rhe Reader to 
lupply ſome ſuch Expreſſion as this 2 This Remark 
8 the Devils not Ing all their Firtue) 1 make, eff 

ad Men ſhould boaſt, &c. Dr. Bently knows that 
the Greek and Latin Words for left are often thus uſed, 
Milton here ſeems to have had in View, Fpþ.u.$,9. 
- 7 ye are ſaved, throvgh Fairh ----- not of 
* Works, leſt any Man ſpould booſt,” Not. that they 
were ſaued not of TForks, on purpoſe leſs any Man 
ſhould boaſt, bur St. Pau! puts them in mihd ot that, 
and made that Remark ro-p: event their beaſting. 80 
in Ver. 890. before rhe Words Left the Wrath im- 
pending, &c.* theſe Words (but 7 fy) are to be ſup - 
plied in the Conſtruction. Pearce | 

As our Author has drawn Saran with ſome Remains 
of the Beauty, ſo he repreſents him likewiſe with ſome 
of the other Perfections of an Arch- angel; and heres 
in he has follow'd the Rule of Ariſtotle in his Poetics, 
Ch. 15. that the Manners ſhould be as good as the 
Nature of the Subject will poſſibly admit. A Devil 
all made np of Wicked neſs, would be too ſhocking to 
any Reader or Writer. Newton, 
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1421 P 8.025: r 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchleſs Chief: 
As when from mountain; tops the dusky clouds 
Aſcending, while the y north - wind ſleeps, ⁊ o'er- 
8 * 1 n 200273 LSE ] 


ſpread | 
ea; _ Heaven's 
Ss mer expreſſes it, Niad v. $24. That Wind 
enerally clearing the Sky, and diſperſing the Clouds. 
Every Body muſt be wonderfully delighted with 
the Similitude. The Images are not more pleaſing 
in Nature, than they are refreſhing to the Reader 
afrer his Attention to the foregoing Debate. We have 
2 Simile of the fame Kind in Homer, but applyed 
upon a very different Occaſion. Lia xvi. 297. 
So hen thick Clouds inwarp the Mountain's Head, 
Oer Heaven's Expanſe like one black Cieling ſpread ; 
„Sudden, rhe Thund'rer with a flaſhing Ray, 
Breaks thro' the Darkneſs, apd lets down the Day: 
The Hills ſhine out, the Rocks in Proſpect riſe; 


#44 


e TP 5 

ITbe Wales Scene wide opens to the Light, 
And all thꝰ unmeaſur'd Æther flames with Light. 
5 3 „ e. 
Mr. Pope tranſlates it as if ꝶupiter lightened, which 
makes it a horrid, rather than a pleaſing Scene; but 
 Fomer. ſays. only, that be remoy'd the thick Clouds 
from the Mountain Top, and ſo it is explained in the 
Note of Hobe's Homer, which ſhews, that the Tran- 
_ Larion and Notes were not always made by the fame 
Perſon. We have a Simile too, much of the ſame 
ture, in a Sonnet of Spenſer, as Mr. Thyer has ob- 

1 1 


Mark when ſhe ſmiles with amiable Chear, 
„And tell me where to you can liken it; 
When on each Eye- lid ſweetly do appear 
| An hundred Graces as in Shade to fit, 
Likeſt it ſeemeth in my imple Wit. 
.. Unto the fair Sun-ſhine in Summer's Day; 
That when a dreadful Storm away is flit, 
Thro' the broad World doth ſpread his ee 


„And Streams, and Vales, and Foreſts, ſtrike the 


2 8 


= 5 Am 


ay; 


9 
Da 
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Heav'n's chearful face, the low'ringelement 490 


cowls o'er the darken'd landſchape ſnow, or 
ſhow'r : %%% df OT, ve 


. 
— 


If chance the radiant fon wah e ſweet. 


Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields reviye, - - 1 5 


4 * - = 


The birds their notes renew, and bleating a herds 
Atteſt their joy, that hill and vallcy rings. rh 495 | 


3 O ſhame to men! Devil with Devil damn'd - 


Firm concord holds, men only diſagree _ _ |. 


Of creatures rational, though under hope- 
4 Of heav'nly grace: and, God proclaiming peace, 


$ «Wy... Yet 


At Sight whereof each Bird that ſits on Spray, 
And every Beaſt that to his Den was fled, 
Come forth atreſh out of their late Diſmax 
And to the Light lift up their drooping Head. 
So my ſtorm- beaten Heart is like w iſe cheared, | 
With that Sun-ſhine, when cloudy Looks are 
TY Spenſer, Fairy Ducen, B. ii. Cant. 12. St, 24. 
| 224 Heaven's arte Face envelop'd. yer. 


24 Dr. Bentley reads Flocks, and ſays, that Herd is a 
Word proper to Cattle that do not heat. But Heri 


is originally the Name ior a Number ot any Sort, of 


Cattle. Hence Shepherd, that is, Sheep Herdſman. 


See B. vii. 462. Pearce. ? | 
Bleating Herds is much ſuch an Expreſſion as Spen- 
ſer's fleecy Cattle in Colin Clout's come home again. 
b An Iuſtance of another Virtue really practice 
Hell; we hear of no Diſſention among themſelves. 
Richardſon. | g 
This Reflection will appear the more pertinent and 
natural, When one conſiders the contentious Age in 
which Mz/ton lived and wrote, Thyer. "= 
c Men diſagree, are Enemies to each other, are un- 
forgiving, though they all hope for Forgiveneſs from 
God, whom they offend more than one Man can an- 


other; and though God proclaims, commands Peace, 
Men live in hatred, & c. Richardſon. © © 


4 This Paſſage ſhould be pointed with a Colon 
| aſtor 
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Vet live in hatred, enmity and ſtrife 0 
Among themſelves, and levy cruel wars, 
Waſting the earth, each other to deſtroy: 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 
Man had not heiliſh foes enow beſides, 
That, day and night, for his deſtruction wait. 505 
The Stygian council thus diſſolv'd; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal Peers: 
Midſt came their mighty Paramount, and ſeem'd 
Alone th' antagoniſt of heav'n, nor leſs 
Than hell's dread Emperor, with pomp ſupreme, 
And God. lik e imitated ſtate. Him round 511 
e A globe of fiery Seraphim inclos'd, 
With bright imblazonry, and F horrent arms. 
Then, of their ſeſſion ended they bid cry 6 
With trumpets regal ſound the great reſult: 515 
Tow'rds the four winds four ſpeedy Cherubim 


Pu: t 
i F | 4 
after Grace: For the Contraſt is between Peace and 
Hatred. And ſo it is in the firſt Edition. Pearce. t 
e As they were Spirits, aloft in the Air, or on firm 
Ground, was alike ro them. Globe here may be f 
therefore properly underſtood, and the Seraphim mav t: 
bo conceived above, below, and on each Side, around xj 
their mighty Paramount; but as the Ancients have d 
called the Circle of Soldiers round the Suggeſtun: E 
from whence the Emperor harangued them a GO, 
Milton might probably intend tliat Idea only.  Ri- 17 
chardſon. | 
A Giove ſignifies here a Battalion in Circle ſur. At 
rounding him, as Virgil lays, Zn. x. 373. Newton. w 


F Horrent includes the Idea both of terrible and 
"prickly, ſet up like the Briſtles of a wild Boar, pa 

Nec ten. ee hon ar 
This Word ſometimes means terrible; but here, as C 
rightly, and much more poetically, briſtled; their w 
Spears ſeem'd as the Briſtles of an enraged wild Boar, bu 
B. vi. 82. © Richardſon. a | | 


S> ** * 
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put to their mouths the ſounding g alchymy, 


By herald's voice explain'd : the hollow Abyſs 
Heard far and wide, and all the hoſt of hell 519 


With deaf' ning ſhout return'd them loud acclaim. 


Thence more at eaſe their minds, and ſomewhat. 
rais'd 2 2 a 12 
By falſe preſumptuous hope, the ranged Pow'rs 
Diſband, and wand'ring, each his ſeveral way 
Purſues, as inclination or ſad choice 8 
Leads him perplex d, where he may likelieſt 
WEE * © FR | 1 525 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkſome hours, + till his great Chief return. 
i Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime 
Sp __Vpon 


| g Dr. Bentley reads Orichacle : But, ſince he allows 


that Gold and Silver Coin, as well as Bra and Pewter, 


are Alchimie, for that Reaſon Alchimie will do here; 
eſpecially being join'd to the Epithet unding, which 
determines it to mean a Trumpet, made perhaps of 
the mixed Metals, of Braſs, Silver, Sc. Pearce. 

Alchemy, the Name of that Art which is the ſub. 
limer Part of Chemiſtry, the Tranſmutation of Me- 
tals. Milton names no particular Metal, but leaves 


the Imaginacion at large, any Metal poſſible to be pro- 


duced by that myſterious Arc ; tis a Meronymy, the 
Etkcienrt for the Effect; vaſtly poetical ! Richaraſon. 

Alchemy is in ſhort what is corruptly called Ockas 
my, that is, any mix'd Metal. Newton. 

5 So it is in the firſt Edition; but in the ſecond, 
and ſome others, it is, / this great Chief return; 
which is manifeitly an Error of the Preſs, Newton. 

i The Diverhons of the fallen Angells, with the 
particular Account of the Place of their Habitations, 
are deſcribed with great Pregnancy of Thought, and 
Copiouſneſs of Invention. The Diverſions are every 
Way ſuitable ro Beings who had nothing leſt them 
but Strength and Knowledge miſapplied. Such Aur 

. g tac 


12 


g 
| 
| 
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Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend, 
As at th' & O/ympzan games, or I Pythian fields: 
Part 


their Contentions at the Race and in Feats of Arme, 

with their Eoterrainments, in the following Lines. 
Others with vaſt Typaan Rage more fell, &c.” 

Their Muſick is empioy'd in celebrating their own 


criminal Exploits, and their Diſcourſe in ſounding the 


unfathomable Depths of Free-will and Fore-knowe 


 kdge. Addiſon. | 
"Part 


contend on the Plain in running, or in the Air 
in flying, as at the famous Olympian and Pythian 
Games in Greece; while another Fart contend on 
Horſe-back, or Chariot-Races, Part curb their fiery 
Steeds, &c. Theſe warlike Diverſions of the tallen 
Angels, during the Abſence of Satan, ſeem to be co. 
pied from the military Exerciſes of the Myrmidons 
during the Abſence of their Chief from the War, 
Hemer's Iliad. ii. 974, c. only the Images are raiſed 


in Proportion to the Nature of the Beings who are 
here deſcribed, We may ſuppoſe too, that the Au- 


thor had an Eye to the Diverhons and Entertainments 
of the departed Heroes in Firgil's Ehſium, En. vi. 


Their aery Limbs in Sports they exerciſe, 
And on the Green conrend the Wreitler's Prize; 
Some in heroic Verſe divinely ing ; | 
Others in artful Meaſures lead the Ring, &c- 
5 Dryden. 
k They were inſtituted by Fercules, and celebrated 
near Ohnpia in Peloponneſus, in Honour of Fupiter 


Olympus nis Father, on the ſecond Month after the 


fourta Year, every fiith' Year, or every fiftierh, 
monthly tor five Days together; becauſe the Dact yl 
were. hve Brothers, who ſettled in Elis, and inſti- 
tuted the Solemnity. In theſe the valiant Youths 
exerciſed themſelves, at Running, Whirlbatting, 
Quoiting, Jumping, and Wreſtling, for high Re- 
Wards. They were very famous, and more manly 


(abating the Immodeſty of the Players, who were 


all naked) than the cruel Diverſions of the **. 
who 
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Part curb their fiery ſeeds, or ſhun the goal 531 


With z rapid wheels, or fronted brigads form. 
| N 2 As 


J. 
4 


who pleaſed themſelves with tearing Men and Beaſts 
to Pieces, upon their Theatres ; and became their 
Epocha, or Date of Time. The Olympiads were the 
firit certain Periods of Chronology among the Greeks, 
The firſt Olympiad began in the 35th Year of Uzziab 
King of F#dah, on the 11th Year of our une, A. M. 
3174, or 3228, After the Deluge, 1518 Years, 400 
after the De ſtruction of Troy; 30 Years before the 
Building of Rome; 720 before the Incarnation; and 


continued in uſe to the Reign of Conſtantine, ſoon 


after the Chriſtian Era took Place, The Fewvs: 
reckon their Years from the Creation, call'd A. M. 
the Gree&s, by Olympiads; the Romans, from the 
Building of Rome; Chriſtians, trom rhe Birth of 
Chriſt, called A. D. and rhe Turks, from the Flighe 
of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, on the 16th of 
July A. D. 622, which they call the Regira, Arag. 
1, e. the Flight. The Victor was called Ojympronices, 
i. e. tbe Conqueror; and he that won in all the five 
Games, was called Pnncraſiaſtes, i. e. All Conqueror. 
Paterſon. | 
Of Python; Heb. Pethen, i. e. an Aſp or Cock- 
atrice ; Gr, Corruption. Theſe Games were inſtituted 
in Honour of Apollb, who ſhort a huge Serpent called 
Python; (others ſay it was ſome cruel Tyrant whom 
he ſlew) becauſe it was generated of the impure 
Mud ot the Earth after the Deluge, by the River 
Cephiſus, near Parnaſſus ; therefore he was called 
Pytbius, theſe Games Pythici, the City of Delphi 
(where his Oracle was kept) Pythia; the Prieſteſſes, 
Pythie or Pythoniſſe. They were celebrated every 
9th Year at frit, but afterwards every 5th Year, ac- 
cording to the Number of the five Nympbs that went 
to congratulate Apollo on his Victory over the Python; 
and the Conquerors were rewarded with Fruits con- 
ſecrated to him. Apollo is the Sun, who by his ſcorch- 
ing Rays deſtroyed the dreadiui Monſter. See Ovid. 
Met. Lib. i; Paterſon, | 
x Plainly 
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As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wag'd in the 2 troubled sky. and armies ruſh 
To battel in the clouds; before each van 535 
Prick forth the aery Knights, and o couch their 
eee aden en eee eee 

| Till ficken legions cloſe;; with feats of arms 
From either end of bheav'n the welk in burns. 

p Others, with vaſt Typhear rage, more fell! 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 540 
In whirlwind : hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar, 
As when 9 Aicides from Occhalia crown'd | 


m Plainly taken from Forace, Od. I. i. 4. But with 
good judgment ſays rapid, not feruvid ; becauſe in 
tele Hell-games, both the Wheels, and the burning 
Marle they drove on, were fervid even before the 
Race. Bentley. | . e 

7 So Sbakefpear, in 1 Fen, iv. AQ i. calls theſe Ape 
pearances, | | "Re 

——The Meteors of a #rorrbled Heaven. 

o Fix them in their Reſts. Couch, from coucher, 
(French) to place, A Reſt was made in the Breaſt of 
the Armour, and was called a Ref from Arreſter, 
(French) to ſtay. Richardſon, © 5 : 
p Others with Rage, like that of Typheus or Ty- 
Non, one of the Giants who warred againſt Heaven, 
of whom fee before B. i. 199. The Contraſt here is 
very remarkable, Some are employ'd in fportive 
Games and Exerciſes, while others rend up both 
Rocks and Hills, and make wild Uproar. Some again 
are ſinging in a Valley, While others are diicourſing 
and arguing on a Hill; and that theſe are repre- 
ſented as ſitting, while others march'd different 
Ways to diicover that infernal World. Every Com- 
pany is drawn in Contraſt, both in that which goes 
before, and that which follows. Newtor. | 

q As when Hercules, named Alcides from his Grand- 
father Alcæus; © from Oechalia, crown'd with Con- 
* queſt, after his Return from the Conqueſt of Necha- 

La, a City of Exxotia, having brought with — 
S | | | thence 


4 
- 
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With conqueſt, felt th' invenom'd robe, and tore 


Through pain up by the roots Thalian pines : 
| And 
thence Ie, the King's Daughter; felt the inves 


' © nom'd Robe,“ which was {ent him by Deianira, in 


222 of his new Mittreſs, and ſtuck ſo cloſe to 
is Skin, that he could not pull off the one, without 
pulling off the other; and tore thro' Pain up by 
* the Roots Theſſalian Pines, and Lichas,, who had 
brought him. the poiſoned Robe, from rhe Top of 
Oeta, a Mountain in the Borders of Theffaly, * threw 


© into the Euboic Sea,” the Sea near Et a, an Iſland 
in the Archipelago. The Madneſs of Hercules was a 


Subject for Tragedy among the Antients, by Euri- 
pides and Seneca; but our Author has compriſed the 
principal Circumſtances in this Similitude, and ſeems 
more partiularly to have copied Ovid, Met. ix. 139. 
But, as Mr. Tpy er rightiy obſerves, Milton in this Si- 
mile falls vaſtly ſhort of his uſual Sublimity and Pro- 
priety. How much does the Image of Alcides tear- 


ing up Theſſalian Pines, & c. {ink below that of the 


Angels rending up both Rocks, and riding the Air in 
Whirlwind ! and how faintly and inſignificantly docs 
the Alluſion end with the low Circumſtance of 
Lichas being thrown into the Euboic Sca! Newton, 
Though there ſeems a good deal of Reafon for this 


Remark, yer I conceive the Obſervation is not en- 


tirely jalt, For, according to my Apprehenſion, the 
Similitude does not lie ſo much in the Actions per- 
formed by each Party, as in the Manher of perform- 


ing them. The Devils were in the utmoſt Pain and 


Anguiſh, and in the Madneſs. of their Fury did ſuch 
Exploits as the Vaſtneſs of their Strength made them 
capable of. The Rage of Hercules procceded from 
the Pain he felt from his envecom*®d Robes, which , 
drove him to commit ſuch extravagatt Actions as 
amazed all Mankind, and ſuch as no Mortal beſides 
himſelf was capable of performing. So that it the 
Simile be not exact in all its Parts, yet it conveys 10 
us a very great Idea of that licentious Fury with 
Which the Devils were actuated by ths Intenſeneſs of 


their Suflerings. F. M. 
Virtue 
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And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 545 
Into th' Eubaic Sea. Others more mild, 
Retreated in a ſilent valley, ſing | 
With notes Angelical to-many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds, and hapleſs fall 
By doom of battel: and r complain that fate 550 
Free virtue ſhould inthrall to force, or chance. 
Their tong was partial; but the harmony 
(What could it leſs when ſpirits immortal fing ?) 
s ſuſpended hell, and took with raviſhment 
The thronging audience. In diſcourſe more ſweet, 
N e cs 14 | (For 


7 Virtue here {ignifies Courage and military Prow- 
ets ; tis the Latin Signification ; nor a Rectitude of 
Mind and Manners, as Ver. 482. They complain, 
that, being originally free and valiant, Fate ſhouid 
ſubject them to ſuperior Force (in Compariſon ot: 
which they wee therefore werk) or to pure Na p- 
hazard, in all Caſes, if they are ſubdued, 'cis no 
Fault of theirs, Fate muſt bear the Blame. Ri- 
chan. 6 ser 2 1 . 
5 The Effect of their ſinging is ſomewhat like that 
of Orpheus in Hell, Firg. Georg. iv. 481. 

Een from the Depths of Hell the Damn'd advance, 

Th' infernal Manſions nodding ſeem to dance; 

The gaping three- mouth'd Dog fo. gets to ſnarl, 

The Furies hearken, and their Snakes uncurl; 

Bion ſeems no more his Pain to fee], 

But leans attentive on his ſtanding Wheel. Dryden. 
The Harmony ſuſpended Heil; but is it not much Setter 
with the Paientheſis coming between? which 
ſuſpends, 2s it were, the Event, raiſes the Reader's 

Attention, and gives a greater Force to the Sentence. 
| —— har te Harmony + | 

{What covid ir leſs when Spirits immortal ing *) 

duſpended Hell, Sc. 7 2 
t Our Poet 6 juſtly prefers Diſcourſe to the high · 
est Harmony, chat he has ſeated his reaſoning Angels 
on a Rl es high and e evated as their Thoughts, 
caving the Song ters in their hun:ble Valley. Hure. 

Hcmer 


Fe 25 + 157 
In thoughts more elevate, and u reaſon' d — 


found elſewhere; tis a Maze indeed! a Hand ring 


choly and touching one. 
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(For eloquence the ſoul, ſong charms the ſenſe) I 


— 


Others apart ſat on a hillretir'd 


1 Homer and Vigil, and after them the beſt Poets 
have endeayoured, beſides the Words, to exprefs 
what they conceiv d by the Order of them. This is 
done heie to a Degree perhaps beyond what is to be 


Maze! Here is another Remarkable, What belongs 
to the Perſon in the Maze (wandering) is applied to 
the Maze itſelf, So B. i. 260. ili. 65929 © 
There ſeems however to be an Inaccuracy ; there 
is a beautiful Repetition, but *ris with an Omiſſion of 
one of the Particulars, Providence; but Providence 
is included in Fore-knowledge.atfolute ; Alſolutus in 
Latin ſignifies compleat. Sec B. viii. 422. Now there 
is a Preſcience Which does not influence the Event, 
(B. iii. 11.) and a Preſcience which alſo fore-ordaine; 
this is both united in Providence and ſimple Fore- 
knowledge, tis Fore- Rnccvlecge alſclu te, 
Though the Text dees nor ſay it, the Reader will 
from the Words naturally be led to imagine ſome were 
retir'd, in Thought, as well as from the Company, 
and reaſoned and debated, diſcourſed within them - 
{elves, on theſe perplexing, but important Subtilties. 
This gives a very proper Image here, a very melan- 


As mere Preſcience and Providence are diſtin 
Things, ſo are Providence and Fate; though their 
Effects on thoſe under their Influence are alike; the 
firſt is the wiſe Direction of the Supreme Being, the 
other does not neceſſarily imply any ſuch. Some 
have thought, that Fate or Neceſſity governs all, 
that every Event in all the World, every Action of 
every Creature is the Effect of a Cauſe, as that was 
of ſome Order, and ſo on in an infinite Chain. Others 
(and which is the genera] Opinion) that all Things 
are contingent, and may, or may not be, as Provi- 
dence, Accident, or the Free- will of intelligent Be- 
ings, Men tor Inſtance, ſhall direct, Some have 

| ſuppoſed 
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| Of providence, foreknowledge Will and Fate; 

MM Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute 560 
And found no end, in wandring mazes loſt, * 
Of v good, and evil, much they argu'd then, 
Of ww happineſs, and final miſery, 

S Paſſion, and apathy, and y glory, and ſhame: 
Vain wiſdom all, and falſe philoſophy! 565 
ee s | | Yet 


— — an infinite Mind, as God, muſt needs know 
all fu 
Omniſcĩence to ſay, he cannot fore-know What a free 
Agent will do. Some again ſuppoſe God's Preſci- 
ence, but that that is conſiſtent with Liberty or Free- 
will, and this was Milton's Notion, B. iii. 117. But 
whether Fate or Providence govern'd all, what was 
Preſcience in God, and whether theſe, and Liberty 
of Will, in intelligent created Beings, could be re- 
conciled; and Whether inſerior Beings, or even God 
bimſelt, is free, were the Matters in which the 
Minds of theſe fallen Angels, debaſed by Sin, wan- 
'der'd and were loſt ; though we, by the Aſſiſtance of 
Revelation, can extricate ourſelves. Richardſon. 
te The Diſtinction of Good and Evil was new to 
theſe Diſputants. Evil till now was unknown to 
them. Richard/on. 7 3 
e As Evil was a new Thing, they have now ex- 
perienced - both Conditions; Happinels they had en- 
zoyed ever ſince their Creation, but now tbey alſo 
know Milery. Richardſon. 


to Happinets and Miſery. Vinal Happineſs, the Sum- 

mum Bonum, the chieſeſt Good, and its contrary the 

Summum Malum. This Diſpoſition of the Words 

varies finely from the common. Richardſon. 

x The Motion and Diſturbance, and the Eaſe and 

Inſenſibility of the Mind. | 

V5 Theſe alfo were new to the'e fallen Angels; by 
Glory, meaning Ambition, and by that, Shame and 

 Repulie, Richardſon, | 


In 


ture Events; others, that *cis no Imputation on 


The Word final in this Line muſt be apply'd both 


202 2 en 


2 OO = — — 0 een. ga 
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z Yet, with a pleaſing ſorcery, could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguiſh; and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th' obdurate breaſt 
With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ſteel. 
Another part, in ſquadrons and groſs bands, 570 
On bold adventure to diſcover wide 

That 4 diſmal world (if any elime perhaps 


* 


Might 


2 In all this Account of the Amuſements of theſe 


wiretched Spirits, Mon ſeems, beſides a fine poetical 


Embelliſhment of his Subject, to have had a View 
to the Human Life, the Active and Contemplative. 
Their Games and martial Exerciſes repreſent our Wars, 
Tumults and Commotions, Conqueſts and Revolu- 
tions; their Travels on Diſcovery, our Enterprizes 
for Curioſity or Gain; their Muſick and Poetry, Arts 
and Sciences in general; and their ohiloſophical 
Diſputes are the Chief of thoſe with which the An- 
tients, and all fince have been agitated ; Fate and 
Liberty, Good and Evi}, what is, and. is not ſo ; what 
is Man's chief Good, what is the Origin of Evil, what 
conduces to our Happineſs or Miſery ; whether the 
Paſſions are to be cheri{h'd as Inftruments of our Hap- 
pinels, or ſubdu'd, and if poſſible, deſtroy'd as Ene - 
mies to it; how Glory, Honour, and the Praiſe of 
Men, is to be made ſubſervient to brave and noble 
Actions, and Shame to deter us from what is wicked 
or baſe, and unworthy. Thus even this ſremingly 
little Circumſtance, the Amuſement of theſe 1Epro» 
bare Spirits, while rhe grand Apoſtate is on His im- 
portant Voyage, contains a noble and compendious 
Picture of Human Life. And as the Diſputes and 
Reaſonings of the Fallen Angels were vain and erro- 
neous, ſuch were thoſe of the Antients ; ſuch (Milton 
ſeems to inſinuate) are all thoſe now, compar'd to, 
or without the Aſſiſtance of Divine Reyelation, and 
without true Piety and Purity. Richardſon. | 

a The ſeveral Circumſtances in the Deſcription of 
Heil are finely imagin'd ; as the four Rivers which 
diſgorge themſelves into the Sea of Fire, the Ex- 


tremes 
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Might yield them eafier habitation) bend 

Four ways their flying march, along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that diſgorge 575 

Into the burning lake their baletul ſtreams : 

5 Abhorred S:yx, the flood of deadly hate; 
< Sad 


tremes of Cold and Heat, and the River of Oblivion. 
The monſtrous Animals produced in that inſernal 
World, are repreſented by a ſingle Line, which gives 
vs a more horrid Idea of them, than a much longer 
Deſcription of them would have done. This Epi- 
{ode of the fallen Spirits, and their Place of Habita- 
tion comes in very happily to unbend the Mind of 
the Reader from its Attention to the Debate. An 
ordinary Poet indeed would have {pun out fo many 
Circumſtances to a great Length, and by that Means 
have weaken'd, inſtead of illuſtrated, the principal 
Fable. Addiſon. P 

5 The Greeks reckon up five Rivers in Hell, and 
call them after the Names of the noxious Springs and 
Rivers in their own Country, Our Poet follows 
their Example, both as to the Number and the Names 
of the infernal Rivers, and excellently deſcribes their 
Nature and Properties, with the Explanation of their 
Names. Styx, ſo named of a Greek Word which fig» 
nifies to hate and abhor, and therefore called, * ab- 
" horred Styx the Flood of deadly Hate.“ Acheron 
has its Name from a Word which fignifies flow?ng 
Grief, and is repreſented accordingly ſad Acheron, the 
River of Syrow, as Styx was of Hare, black and 
deep, agreeable to Firgil's Character of it. Cocytus, 
* named of Lamentation,' becauſe derived from 2 
Greek Word fignifying to weeb and lameni; as Phle- 
get bon is from a Greek Word, ſignifying to lurn, and 
therefore rightly deſcribed here, © fierce Phlegethor, 
* whoſe Waves of torrent Fire inflame with Rage, 
as it is by Virgil, Eu. vi 550. We know not what to 
ſay as to the Situation of theſe Rivers. Homer, the 
moſt antieat Poet, repreſents Cecytus as branching 
out of Styx, and both Cocytus and Phlezethon or 
Pyriphlezethon) as flowing into. Acheron, Cady]. x. Fo 

an 
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Sad Acheron, of ſorrow; black and deep! 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud 579 


Heard on the rueful ſtream : fierce Phlegeton, 


Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far off from theſe, a ſlow and filent ſtream, 

Letbe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her wat'ry labyrinth ; whereof who drinks, 

Forthwith his former ſtate and Being forgets, 585 

Forgets both joy, and grief, pleaſure, and pain. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 

Lies dark, and wild; beat with perpetual ſtorms 

Of whirlwind, and dire hail ; which on firm land 

Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin ſeems 590 

Of ancient pile: all elie, deep ſnow and ice: 

A gulf profound ! as that c Serbonian bog 
Betwixt 


and perhaps he deſcribes their Situation as ir really 
was in Greece. But Virgil, and the other Poets, fre- 
quently confound them, and mention their Names 
and Places without ſufficient Difference or Diſtinction. 
Our Poet therefore was at Liberty to draw (as I may 
ſay) a new Map of theſe Rivers; and he ſuppoſes a 


burning Lake agreeably to Scripture, that often men- 
tions the Lake of Fire; and he makes theſe four Ri- 
vers flow from different Quarters, and empty theme 


ſelves into this burning Lake, which gives us a much 
greater Idea than any of the heathen Poets. Beſides 
theſe, there is a fifth River called Lethe, which in 
Greek fignifies Forgetfulneſs, and its Waters are ſaid 
to have occaſioned that Quality, Eu. vi. 714. And 
Milton attributes the fame Effect to ir, and deſcribes 
it as a © ſlow and filent Stream,” as Lucan bad done 
before him, ix. 385, The River of Oblivion is rightly 
placed far off trom the Rivers of Hatred, Sorrow, 


Lamentation, and Rage; and divides the frozen Con- 


tinent from the Region of Fire, and thereby com- 


pletes the Map of Hell with its general Diviſions. 


Newton. | : 
e Serbonis Was a Lake 200 Furlongs in Length, 
| looo 
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Betwixt Damiata, and mount Cafius old, 
Where armies whole have ſunk : the parching air 
4 Burns frore, and cold per forms th feel of fire. 
Thither by harpy-footed furies c hal'd, 596 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes by change more fierce! 
From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 600 
Their {oft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round, 
Periods of time; / thence hurried back to fire. 
They ferry over this Let hæan Sound 
war Both 


1000 in Compaſs, between the antient Mountain Ca. 
fires and Damiata, a City of Egypt, on one of the 
more eaſtern Mouths of the Nile. Ir was ſurrounded 
on all Sides by Hills of looſe Sand, which, carried 
into the Water by higb Winds, ſo thicken'd the Lake, 
as not to be diſtinguiſhed from Part of the Continent, 
where whole Armies have been ſwallowed up. Read 
Herodotus, l. 2. & Luc. Phar. viii. 539, &c. Hume. 

d Frore, an old Word tor Froſty. The parching 
Air burns with Froſt. So in Ecclus. Xliii. 20, 21. 
When the cold North Wind bloweth, — it devoureth 
the Mountains, and burneth the Wilderneſs, and 
© conſumeth the Graſs as Fire.“ And is not the Ex- 
preſſion uſed by the Pſalmiſt of the like Nature? 
* The Sun ſhall not burn thee by Day, nor the Moon 
* by Night.“ Pf; cxxi. 6. in the old Tranſlation, and 
the Septuagint. Negoton. 

e The Word had in this Line {is deriv'd from the 
Belgic halen, or the French haler, and therefore ſhould 
be ſpelt as it is here, and not baiPd, as in Milton's 
own Editions. Spenſer uſes the Word in his F. 9. 
B. 9. Cant. 2. St. 26. 

Who rudely Hal'd ter forth without Remorſe. 
And we meet with it ſeveral Times in Shakeſpear. 

f This Circumſtance of the Damned ſuffering the 
Extremes of Heat and Cold by Turns, is finely — 

| vente 
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Both to and fro, their ſorrow to augment, 605 
And wiſh, and ſtruggle as they paſs, to reach 
The tempting ſtream, with one ſmall drop to loſe 


In ſweet forgetfulneſs all pain and woe, 


All in one moment, and g ſo near the brink; 
But Fate withſtands, and to oppoſe th' attempt 610 
Meduſa with Gorgonian terror guards 


vented to aggravate the Horror. of the Deſcription, 
and ſeems to be founded upon Fob xxiv. 19. but not 
as it is in the Ergliſb Tranſlation, but in the vulgar 
Latin Verſion, Which Milton frequently uſed. Let 
* him pals to exceſſive Heat from Waters of Snow.“ 
And ſo Ferom and other Commentators underſtand 
it, There is a fine Paſſage likewiſe in Shakefpear, 
where the Puniſhment afrer Death is ſuppoſed to, 


conſiſt in extreme Heat or extreme Cold; bur theſe. 


Extremes are not made alternate; and to be ſuffered 
both in their Turns, as Milton has deſcribed them, 
and thereby has greatly refined and improved the 
Thought. Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. | 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold Obſtruction, and to rot; 

This ſenſible warm Motion to become 

A kneaded Clod; and the delightful Spirit 

To bathe in fiery Floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling Regions of thick-ribbed Ice, Qs. 

g This is added as a far her Aggravation of their 
Miſery, that tho? they were ſo near the Brink, fo near 
the Brim and Surtace of the Water, yet they could 
not taſte one Drop of it. But the Reaſon follows, 
Fate cvit i ſtands, as it is in Virgil En. iv. 440. And 
Meduſa With) Gorgonian Terror guards the Ford. Re- 
duſa was one ot the Gorgonian Monſters, whoſe 
Locks were Serpents ſo terrible, that they turned 
the Beholders into Stone. Ulyſſes in Homer was de- 
firous of ſeeing more of the derarted Heroes, but I 
was afraid, ſays he, Oayſs. » 3. | g 

Leſt Gorgon riſing from th? internal Lakes, 
With Horrors arm'd, and Curls of hiſſing * 
Ou 
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The ford, and of itſelf the water flies 

All taſte of living wight; as once it fled 

The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on c 

In confus'd march forlorn th' advent'rous bands, 

With ſhudd'ring horror pale, and eyes aghaſt, 616 

View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found 

No reſt-: through many = dark and dreary vale 

They paſs'd, and many a region dolorous, 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 620 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades 
of death; 

A univerſe of death ! which God by curſe 

Created evil, for evil only good, 

Where all life dies, death lives, aud nature breeds 

Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things 625 

Abominable, inutterable ; and worſe 

Than Fables yet have feign d, or fear conceiv'd, 

2 Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 

Mean while the adverſary of God and man 629 
Satan, with thoughts inflam'd of higheſt defign, 
Puts on ſwift wings, and tow'rds the gates of hell 

e 


Should fix me, ſtiffn'd at the monſtrous Sight, 
A ſtony Image 1 in eternal Night. Broome. 
So frightful a a Creature is very properly feign'd by 
our Poet to guard this Water. And beſides, of tet 
the Water flies their Taſte, and ſerves only to tantalize 
them. Tui is a fine Allegory, to ſhew that there is 
no Forgerfuineſs in Hell. Memory makes a Part of 
the Puniſhment of the Damned, and Reflection but 
increaſes their Miſery. Necoton. 
h Our Author fixes all theſe Monſters in Hell, in 
Imitation of Virgil. An. vi. 287. Taſſo has likewiſe 
giwen them a Place in his Deſcription of Hell, or 
rather he copies Vrgil's Deſcription. Cant, iv. Sr. 1 
There were Celeno's foul and loathſome Rout, 
There Sphinges, Centaurs;there were Gorgons a. l, 
the 


- 
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Explores his ſolitary flight: ſometimes 
He ſcours the right-hand coaſt, ſometimes the left; 
Now ſhaves with level wing the Deep; then ſoars 
„Vp to the fiery concave tow'ring high. _ 635 
; As when far off at fea a fleet deſcry'd, | 
5 9 5 Hangs 


The howling Scylla's, yawning round about, 
| There Serpents hiſs, there {cv'n- mouth'd Hydra's 

ä 5 | | | 

Chimera there ſpues Fire and Brimſtone our. 

| Fairfax. 

But how much better has Milton comprehended them 
in one Line? Newton. | | | 
i Satan foxvering high is here compar*d to a Fleet of 
Indiamen difcover'd at a Diſtance, as it were hanging 
in the Clouds, as a Fleer at a Diſtance ſeems to do. 
This is the whole of ihe Compariſon; bur (as Dr. 
a Perce obſerves) Milton in his Similitudes, (as is the 
| Practice of Homer and Virgil too) after he has ſhew'd 
the common Reſemblance, oftea takes the Liberty 


Ws 


} of wandering into {ome unreſembling Circumſtances. 
ag 
Which have no other Relation to the Compariſon 
1 than that it gave him the Hint, and as it were {cr 
8 Fire to the Train of his Imagination. But Dr. Bertley 


asks, why a Fleet, when a firſt Rate Man of War 
would do? And Dr. Pearce aniwers, becauſe a Fleet 
gives a nobler Image than a fingle Ship, and it is a 
Fleet of Indiamen, becauſe coming from ſo long a 
Voyage, it is the fitter to be compar'd to Satan in 


EF this Expedition; and theſe exotic Names (as Dr. 
e Bentley calls them) give a leſs vulgar Caſt to the 
is Similitude than Places in our Channel, and in our 
f own Seas, would have done. This Fleet is deſcribed 
It by eguino#ialWinds, the Trade- Winds blowing abou: 

the Equinoctial ; cl:ſe failing, and theretore more 
n proper to be compar'd to a ſingle Perſon ; from 
ſe Bengala, a Kingdom and City in the Eaft-Ind/es, 
Ir ſubject to the Great Mogul; or, the let of Ternate 
. and Tidora, two of the Molucca Iflands in the Eaſt- 

Indian Sea; © whence Merchants bring their Spicy 
I, Drugs,” the moſt famous Spices are brought from 


e | thence 
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Hangs in the clouds, by Æquinoctial winds 
Cloſe failing from *Bergalc, or the iſles 

Of Ternatc, and Tidore, whence merchants brin 
Their ſpicy drugs: they on the trading flood 640 
Through the wide Athiopiar, to the Cape: 
'Ply, ſtemming nightly tow'rd the Pole: fo ſeem'd 
Far off the flying Fiend, At laſt appear 

2 Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof; 


And / thrice threefold the gates: three folds were 


, 7 5 Eero H Gaps 
Three iron, three of adamantine roc; 
Impenetrable, * impal'd with cirCling fire, 

. e e e en Vet 
thence by the Dutch into Furobe. They on the 
Trading Flood, as the Winds are called © Trade- 
Winds,” ſo he calls the Flood trading, through the 
© wide Ethiopian Sea, to the. Cape of Good Hhꝰ,t Ply 
* teimmiag wghtly to the: Pose, that is, by Night 
they fail Northward, and yer, {as Dr. Pearce favs) by 


2 % . 


Lay their Flect may be * deſcry'd hanging in the 


Ctonde Dr. Bexttey arkn, whom Satan appeard 
ro fr off in this his. ſoltery Fight? But wliat a 
cold phiegmetic Piece of Crit ciſm is this? It may be 
-rp{wered, he was ſeen by the Muſe, and would have 
ſeemꝭ d ib to any one who had ſeen him. Poets often 
ſpeak in this Manner, and make themſelves and their 
Readers preſent to the moſt retir'd Scenes of Action. 
Newton, | re ns Oy pts bs fan yO V 
* So that not only that Region of Hell where the 
Flames caſt forth Darkneſs inilead of Light, B i. 60, 
Bur all Hell was a great Furnace, a horrible Dungeon, 
clos'd a. top as well as on the Sides and the Bounds, 
the Gates were over- head. Richardſon. 
The Gates had nine Folds, nine Plates, nine 
Linings ; as Homer, and the other Poets, make their 
Heroes Shields, to have ſeveral Coverings of various 
Materials for the greater Strength. Ovid Met. xiii. 
„„ . IS. 
m Incloſed;. paled in as it wefe. So the Word is 
uſed in Senſer's Muiopotmos, — 0 1 1 
n 
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Yet unconſum'd. n Before the gates there ſat 
On either fide oa formidable nad; 
| 9 O 3 The 


And round about her Work ſhe did inbale,, 

With a fair Border wrought of ſundry Flowers. 
It is commonly applied to that Kind of Execution, 
when a Pale or Stake is drove thro? a Malefactor's 
Body. And perhaps Milton (as Mr. Thyer adds) might 
take the Hint of this Circumſtance from his fa- 
vourite Romances, where we frequently meet with 
the Gates of inchanted Caſtles thus impald with 


circling Fire. Spenſer alſo in his Deſcription of the 


Houſe of Pwuſyrane. F. ad. B. 3. Cant. ii. St. 2. 
But in the Porch that did them ſore amaze, 
A flaming Fire, is mixt with ſmouldring Smoke, 


E. | 

„ Within the Gates on the Right and Left, they 
ſar oppoſite to each other in Counterview, as B. x. 
231. Here begins the famous Allegory of Milton, 
which is a Kind of Paraphraſe on theſe words of St. 
James i. iS. Then when Luft conceiveth it bring- 

eth forth Sin, and Sin when it is finiſhed, bringeth 
* forth Death! Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, &c. Now 
at the Beginning of Satan's Enrerprize Miiton has 
wiſely given this Allegory, which contains the Main 
ot. his Poem, and 'tis a ſhorter N of that 
Text of the Apoſtle. The firſt Part of the Allegory 
ſays only, that Satan's. intended Voyage was dane 
gerous to his Being, and that he reſolved however 
to venture; which rho? over and above the principal 
Scope of it, comes in very properly, poetically, and 
beautifully. Richaraſon. r | 
The Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is ficely 
imaged, I have already declared my Opinion of the: 
Allegory concerning Sin. and Death, which however 
is a very finiſh'd Piece in its Kind, whea it is not 
conlider'd as a Part of an Epic Poem. The Gene- 


| ogy of the ſeveral Perſons is contrived with great 
Deli 


cacy; Sin is the Daughter of Satan, and Death 
the Off-ſpring of Sin. The inceſtuous Mixture be- 
tween. Sin and Death produces theſe Monſters and 
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The one ſeem'd woman to'the waiſt,and fair; 650 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, i 
=. . 


Hell-Hounds, which from Time to Time enter into 
their Mother, and tear the Bowels of her who gave 
them Birth. Theſe are the Terrors of an evil Con- 
ſeience, and the roper Fruits of Sin, which naturally 
riſe from the Wreticafohd of Death. This lalt 
beautiful Moral is, I think, clearly intimated in the 
Specth of Sin, where complaining of this her dread. 
meme ears, OI * 
Befdre mire Eyes in Oppoſition ſit. 
Grim Death hy Son and Foe, who ſets them on, 
And me his Parent would full ſoon devobr | 
Por want of other Prey, but that he knows. 
His End with mine involv'd. OOTY: 7 "bs 
T need not mention to the Reader the beautiful Cir- 
cumſtance in the Taft Part of this Quotation. He Will 
Ekewife obſerve how naturally the three Perſons 
concerned in this Allegory, are tempted by one com- 
mon lntereft to enter into a Confederacy together, 
and how properly Sin is made the Portreſs of Hell, 
| 15: the only Being that can open the Gates to that 
World of Tortures. The de criptive Part of this 
Altegory is likewiſe very ftrong and full of ſublime 
Ideas. The Figure of Death, and the regal Crown 
upon his Head, bis Menace of Satan, his advancing 
to the Combat, the Outcry at his Birth, are Citcum- 
ſtances too noble to be pa over in Silence, and ex- 
tremely ſuĩtable to he King Terrors. I need not 
mention the Juftneſs of Thought which is obſerved 
in the Generation of theſe ſeveral fymbolical Perſons ; 
That Sin Was produced upon the firſt Reyolt ot 
Satan, that Death appeared ſood after he was caſt 
into Hell, and that the Te: rors of Conſcience weie 
conceived at the Gate of this Place ef Tormente. 
The Deſeription of the Gates is very Poetical, as the 
Opening ef them is full of Milton's Spirit. Aadiſen. 
Bot rho' Mr. Adliliſen cenſures this tamous Allegory, 
as improper for an Epic Poem; Jer Biſhop Azterbrrry, 
whoſe Tattcin polite Literature was never que ſtioned, 
3 | iceus 
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© Voluminous and vaſt l a ſerpent amd 
With mortal ſting: about her middle round 

18 p A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark d 654 


With 
0 | n cio 
0 ſeems to be much more affected with this than any 
1 other Poem, as I think we may collect from one of 
ly his Letters to Mr. Pope. * I return you your: Miltox, 
it * ſays he, and — I proteſt to you, this laſt Peruſal of 
1 him has given me ſuch new Degrees, Iwill not 
— * ſay of Pleaſure, but of Admiration and A ſtoniſh- 


* ment, that I leok upon the Sublimity of Hume,, and 
* rhe Majeſty of Virgil, with ſome what leſs Reverence 
n, © than what I uſed to do. I challenge you, with all 


* your Partiality, to ſhew me in the fult of theſe 

any Thing cqual to the Allegory of Sin and Death, 
8 either as to the Greatneſs or juſtneſs of the In- 
7 vention, or tbe Height and Beauty of Co ouring. 
II What I looked upon as a Rant of Rarrotp's, I now 
ns * begin ro think a ſerious Trurh, and could zlmoit 
Ne _ ©'ventpre..ro fer my Hand to it.“ . 
r, o The Figure ot Death is pretty well fixed and 
JJ, agreed upon by Poets and Painters : But the De- 
Fat ſcription of Sin ſeems to be an Improvement upon the 
His Thought in Horace, de Arte Poet. 4. A Woman beau- 
ne „ tilul upwards, ends in a Fiſh.” And it is not im- 
VN probable that the Author might have in Mind too 
ng Spenſer's Deſcription of Error in the mix'd Shape of 
m- a Woman and a Serpent, F. E. B. i. C. St. 14. 
Xo © Half like à Serpent horribly diſplay d. 
jor But other half did Woman's Shape retain, &. 
ed And alſo the Image of Echidna, B. vi. C. 6 St. 10. 
"5 Vet did her Face, and former Part profeſfs | 
ot A fair young Maiden, full of comely Glee ; 
alt But all her hinder Parts did plain expreſs 
21C A monſtrous Dragon, full of fearful Uglhineſs. 
us. The Addition of the Hell- hounds about her Middle is 
he | plainly copied from Soy lla, as appears from the follow- 
7. ing Simile, I had almoſt forgot that Beſiod's Echiana 
TY, is deſcribed half Woman and half Serpent, as well as 
ry, Khereer's, Thene, 298; © Neewtane TT 
ed, Nl p Dr. Bentley reads a Cech of Hell. baunds, fe. But 
. Milton 
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With wide Cerbereas mouths full loud, and rung 

A hideous peal: yet, when they liſt, would creep, 

If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into her womb, 

And kennel there ; yet there ſtill bark'd, and 

howl'd | 

Within, unſeen. Far leſs abhorr'd than theſe 

g Vex'd Scylla bathing in the ſea that parts 660 

Calabria from the hoarſeTrinacrian ſhore : 

Nor uglier follow the Night-hag, when call'd 

In ſecret, riding through the air ſhe comes 

Lur'd with the ſmell of infant-blood,. to dance 

Wich Lapland witches, while the r lab'ring Moon 
- Eclipſes 


Milton's Cry of Hell-hounds is of much the ſame poe- 
tical Stamp as Virgil's; ; 
Out ruſh'd the Horſemen and the Scent of Hounds. 
En. iv. 132. where what is proper to the Hound, is 
ſaid of the Scent ; as here what is proper to the Hell- 


bounds. is ſaid of the Cry. We have the fame Way 


of ſpeaking in B. vi. 212. vii. 66. Pearce. 

7 For Circe having poiſon'd that Part of the Sea 
where Sy lla uſed ro bathe, the next Time &ylla 
bathed, her lower Parts were changed into Dogs, 
in the Sea that parts Calabria, the fartheſt Part Fl 
* Laly, towards the Mediterranean.” From the hoarſe 
Trinacrian Shore, that is, from Sicily, which was for- 
merly called Tvinacria, from three Promontories lying 
in Form of a Triangle : And this Shore may well be 
called hoarſe, not only by Reaſon of a tempeſtuous 
Sea breaking upon. it, but likewiſe on Account ofthe 
Noiſes occaſioned by the Eruptions of Mount Ætna; 
and the Number of r's in this Verſe very well ex- 
preſs the Hoarſeneſs of it. You have the Story of 
Sylila in the Beginning of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Ver. 
59, Sec. Necuton. 


r Labouring, ſtruggling, either to get from the 
Darkncis that oppreſſes her, or to reſiſt the Incanta- 


tion. The Latin Poets call the Eclipſes of the Moon 
Lune Labores, The Antients believed the Moon 


greatly 


| 
| 
] 
] 
7 
4 
: 
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Eclipſes at their charms. s The other ſhape 666 
(If ſhape it might be call'd, that ſhape had none 
Diſtinguiſhable-in member, joint, or limh; 


Or ſubſtance might be call'd that ſnadew ſeem'd, 


For each ſeem'd either :) # black it ſtood as night, 


a Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 671 


And ſhook a dreadful dart; what ſeem d his hand 
The likeneſs of a Kingly crown had on 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat 


The monſter moving onward came as faſt 675 R 
With horrid firides : hell trembled as he ſtrode. 


TY 


greatly affected by magical Practices. The three fore- 
going Lines, and the former Part of this, contain a 
ſhort Account of what was once believed, and in 
Milton's Time was not fo ridiculous as now, and ad- 
DOOR well helped to give the Idea intended. Ri- 
chardſon.. . _ | a 
s This poetica]! Deſcription of Death, our Author 
has pretty evidently borrowed from Spenſer, F. E. 
B. vii. Cant. 2. St. 46. 8 N 
But after all came Life, and laſtly Death, 
Death with moſt rim and griily Viſage ſeen, 
Vet is he nought bur parting of the Breath, 
Nor onghr to ſee, but like a Shade to ween, | 
nbodied, unſoul'd, unheard, unſeen, Myer. 
t Like the Ghoſt defcribed in Homer, Odyſſ. xi. 605. 
Gloomy as Night he ſtands, in Act to throw | 


- Thy aerial Arrow from the twanging BoW. 


1 The Furies were Alecto, Meg era, and Tiſipbhone, 


call'd alſo Dirce, and the Eumenide:; the Tormentors 
of the Damn d in the Heil of rhe Antients, They 


bore. burning Torches; foaming with Rage; win 


Eyes ſparkling like Lightning; With Serpents and 
Vipers inſtead of Hair, Though there were bur 
three Furies, yet this Monſter: appeared terrible as 
theſe doubled, and more than denen as Pentheus (in 
Pirgil's Simile, nu. iv. 469.) fees whole Troops of 
RR We | 


2, 
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Th' undaunted fiend what this might be admir'd; 
Admir'd, not fear d; 4 God and his Son except, 
Created'thing naught valued he, nor ſhunn'd ; 
And with diſdainful look thus firſt began. 680 
| Whence, and what art thou, execrable ſhape ! 
That dar'ft, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy w miſcreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates? x through them I mean to paſs, 
That be aſſur d, without leaveaſk'd of thee. 685 
Retire, or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell- born ! not to contend with ſpirits of heav'n. 
To whom they Goblin full of wrath reply'd 
Art thou that Traitor-Angel, art thou He, 
$4 966 1 An Who 


v This appears at firſt Sight, to reckon God an! 
his Son among ercated Beings; but except is uſed 
here with the fame Liberty as hut, Ver. 333, and 
336: And PAMilton bas a bke Paſſage in his prote 
orks, P. 277. Edit. Fol. No Place in Heaven and 
Earth, except Hell.“ Richardſon. 
e We have been told, that Milton firſt coined the 
Word miſcreated, but Spenſer uſed it before him. B. 
V. Cant. 2. St. Zo F. Q. 3 | 
Eftſoons he took that miſcreated Fair. 
And B. ii. Cant. 7. St. 22. 
Nor mortal Steel empierce his miſereat ed Mould. 


| Bentley, 
x Spenſer, F. Q. B. iii. Cant. 4. St. 15. 


l mean not tnee intreat 


To paſs; but maugre thee will paſs, or die. Fortin. 


y Goblin, or Hob=Geblinz à frightſul, uncreated 
Thing, a Sprite, a Mungril-devil. This ſhapeleis 
Shape, this Shadow black as Night (as Ver, 666.) 
ſhaking furiouſly a dreadful Dart, reply'd. _ Homer 
has a like Goblin (Odyſſ. xi. 600.) © I faw the Strength 
© of Hercules, his Form, for himſelt was 'among the 
© Gods About him was heard the Noiſe of Dead, 
© as of a Flock of Birds trilling, chattering ; He ſtood 
* as black as Night, and held a Bow, upon the Nerve 
(the String) the Arrow, moving his Eyes 2 a 

a hote 


O49 9.5.43 of» > > I 
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Who firſt broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till 
zert. {20G Fin 
Unbroken; and in proud rebellious arms 691 
z Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
4 Conjur'd againſt the Higheſt; for which both 
thou hs 


And they, outcaſt from God, are here condemn'd 


To waſte eternal days in woe and pam? 695 

And reckon'ſt thou thy ſelf with ſpirits. of heav'n, 
b Hell doom'd! and breath'ſt defiance here and 
ſcorn, | 6 fl 


Where I reign King, and to enrage thee more, 


Thy. King, and Lord! Back to thy puniſhment, 

c Falſe fugitive! and to thy ſpeed add wings; 700 

Left with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 

Thy ling'ring; or with one ſtroke of this dart 

Strange horror ſeize thee, and pangs unfelt before. 
5 So 


©2 horrible Manner, and always ſeeming ready to 


ſhoot. Athwart his Breaſt was a terrible Belt, all 


© of Gold, on which, in admirable Work, was en- 
* graven Boars and fearful Lions, Battles, Tumults, 
: dau hters, Homicides. No doubt Miltan took 
his Goblin from hence. Richaraſon. 

2 An Opinion, as we noted before, grounded on 
Revi xii. 3, 4. © Behold a great Dragon——eand his 


Tail drew the third Parr of the Stars of Heaven, 


and caſt them to the Earth.“ . 

.2 Banded and leagued together againſt the moſt 
High, Of the Latin, conjurare, to bind one an- 
other by Oath to be true and faithful in a Deſign un- 
dertaken. Hume. | SDN he 0s 

b As. Satan had called Death Fell born, Ver. 697. 
Death returns it by Hell- doom d. . 

c Dr. Bentley reads Hells Fugitive, thinking it be- 
low the Poet's Thought to uſe the Word falſe in the 
Senſe of Satar:'s being a' Liar from the Beginning. 
Bur he is here called falſe, becauſe he had called him. 
ſelf a Spirit of Heaven, Compare Ver: 687, with 
Ver. 696. 
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So ſpake the griſly Terror, and in ſhape, - 
So ſpeaking, and ſo threatning) grew tenfold: 705 
More dreadful and deform. On th' other ſide 
Incens'd with indignation Satan flood 
Unterrify d; 4 and like a Comet burn'd, 

That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 

In th' arctic ſky, and from his horrid hair 710 
Shakes peſtilence and war. Each at the head 
Level'd. his deadly aim; their fatal hands 

No ſecond ſtroke intend : and ſuch a frown 
Each caſt at th' other, e as when two black clouds 
25 r , 0144 With 


The antient Poets frequently compare à Hero in 
his ſhining Armour to a Comet; as Vigil, En. x. 
272. But this Comet is ſo large, as to fre the Length 
of rhe Conſtellation Ophiucus, or Anguttenens, or 
Serpentarius, as it is commonly called, a Length of 
about 40 Degrees; in the Artic Pole, or Northern He- 
miſphere ; and from bis horrid Hair ſhakes Peſtilence 
and War, Poetry delights in Omens, Prodigies, and 
ſuch wonderful Events as were ſuppoſed to follow 
upon the Appearance of Comets, Eclipſes, and the 
like. We have another Inſtance of this Nature in B. 
1 598. And Tafſo in the ſame Manner compares Ar- 
gantes to a' Comet, and mentions the like fatal 
Effects, Cant. 7. St. 52. | 33 

As when a Comet far and wide deſcried, 
In ſcorn of PHhebus midſt bright Heay'n doth ſhine, 

And Tidings fad of Death and Miſchief brings 

To mighty Lords, to Monarchs, and to * 

| . Fi... „er. 

Aratus has very particularly deſcribed this Conſtel. 
lation, as ſtanding with his Foot on the Back of the 
Scorpion, and his Head extending to that of Hercules, 
z Length of near 40 Degrees; which Deſcription is 
alſo agreeable to Ptolemy, and the other antient Aſtro» 
nomers. Richaradſen. | 5 

It is highly probable, that Milton took the Hint of 
this noble Simile from one of the ſame Sort in 

Boiardo's Orlando Inamorato; though it mutt * 

: Oe” "> own! 
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With heav'n's artil'ry fraught, come rattling on 
5 Over the / Caſpian; then ſtand front to front, 
Hov'ring a ſpace, till winds the ſignal blow 717 
To join their dark encounter in mid air: 
Zo frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown : ſo match'd they 
I food ts "TIO 
For never but once more was either like | 
To meet g ſo great a foe. And now great deeds 
Had been atchiev'd, whereof all hell had rung, 
Had not the ſnaky ſorcereſs that fat 
Faſt by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 725 
n Ris'n, and with hideous outcry ruſh'd between. 


0 O father ! what intends thy hand, ſhe cry'd, 
þ Againſt thy only ſon ? What fury, O ſon, 

e Poſſeſſesthee, to bend that mortal dart 

% Againſt thy father's head / and know ' ſt for whom; 
e For Him who fits above, and laughs the while 
d At thee, ordain'd his drudge, to execute 732 
o a Whate er 
. | | 

a cuvuyn'd he has excell'd the Italian much, both in the 


Variety of its Circumſtances, and the Propriety of its 
Application, Neapton. 
hat Sea being particularly noted for Storms and 
5 Tempeſts. So Horace, Od. II. ix. 2. and fo Fairfax 
in Taſſo, Cant. 6. St. 38. 
As when Clouds together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
Pour down a Tempeſt by the Caſpian Share, 


2 eſus Chriſt, who ( as it follows, Ver. 734.) 
0 will — Day 425505 both Death, and him that hay 
. * the Power of Death, that is the Devil, Peb. ii. 14. 

Ig 5 Theſe Woids are read with a Semicolon in Mil. 
2 ton's own Editions, and not with a Note of Interro- 
f gation, as in ſome others; and rhe Meaning is, © at 
| the ſame Time that thou knoweſt tor whom.“ If 
a this is not the Senſe of the Words, they muſt be read 


F With a Note of Interrogation, Newton. - 
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What'er his wrath, ; which He calls juſtice, bids; 

His wrath, which one day will deſtroy ye both. 
She ſpake, and at her words the helliſh peſt 7 35 

Forbore ; then theſe to her Satan return'd. 


# So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 
Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand 
Prevented, ſpares to tell thee yet by deeds” 
What it intends; till firſt I know of thee, 740 
What thing thou art, thus double-form'd ; and 

why, Lf 4 8 | 
In this infernal vale firſt met, thou call'ſt 
Me father, and that phantom call'ſt my ſon : 
know thee not, nor ever ſaw till now; | 
Sight more deteſtable than him, and thee. ' 745 

T' whom thus the portreſs of hell-gate reply d: 
Haſt thou forgot me then, and do I ſeem 

| 9 Now 


1 Dr. Bentley reads <rho, and that would have been 
right, it Milton had given it fo, for bis Wrath, is the 
* ſame as the Wrath of him. Bur wwhich is rather bet- 
ter here, becauſe in the foregoing Verſe Milton bad 
{2id, © whare'er his Wrath ids; and fo in B. iv, 912. 
rath is rapreſented as puniſhing. The two firſt 
Editions have he both, though Dr. Bentley has 
pi inted yoze both.“ Pearce. 

The Change in the Poſition of the Words ſo 
ſtrange, in this Verſe, has a peculiar Beauty in it, 
which Dr. Bentley's Alteration of the latter ſtrange 
into ne utterly deſtroys, | 

So ſtrange phy Outcry, and thy Words ſo new. 
How flat, lifeleſs, and unharmonious, compar'd with 
the common Reading ! Newton. 

Dr. Bentley ſays, that the Poet gave it, I know 
you not, meaning both the Daughter and Son: But 
n anſwers in Ver. 647. © Raſt thou forgot me then; 
and Satan ſays, in Ver. 740. till firſt I know of hee, 
* wheat Thing thou ar: Both Proofs, that Satan 
ſpake here of Sin only, and not of the Daughter and 
Son too. Pearce, 3 
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Now in thine eye ſo foul once deem'd ſo fair 

In heav'n ! when at th' aſſembly, and in ſight 

Of all the Seraphim, with thee combin'd 7 50 

In bold conſpiracy. againſt heav'n's King, 

All on a ſudden milerable pain 643,990 

Surpriz'd thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy ſwwm 

In darkneſs ; while thy head flames thick and. faſt 

'Threw forth; till on the left ſide op'ning wide, 

Likeſttothee in ſhape, and count'nance bright, 756 

Then ſhining heav'nly fair, a Goddeſs arm'd, 

m Oat of thy head I ſprung: amazement ſeiz d 

All th'hoſt of heav'n ; back they recoil'd, afraid: 

At firſt, and call'd me Sin; and for a fign 760 

Portentous held me; but familiar grown, | 

I pleas'd, and with attractive graces won 

The moſt averſe, thee chiefly, who fall oft 

(TH ſelf in me thy perfect image viewing) 
ecam'ſt inamor'd, and ſuch joy thou took'ſt 765 

With me in ſecret, that my womb conceiv'd 

A growing burthen. Mean while war aroſe, 


And fields were fought in heav'n; whereinremaia'd * 


(For what could elſe ?) to our Almighty foe 
Clear victory; to our part loſs, and rout, 770 
Through all the » empyrean : down they fell 
2 Dry: n 


IT 


m Sin is rightly 8 to ring our of the Head 0 


9 


Satan, as Wiſdom, or Minerva, did out of Zupiter's. 


And Milton deſcribes the Birth of the one very much 
in the fame Manner, as the antient Poets have that of 
the other, and particularly the Author of the Hymn 
to Minerva, vulgarly aſcrib'd to homer. And what 
follows, ſeems to have been à Hint improved upon 
Minerva's being raviſh'd ſoon after her Birth by V. 
can, as we may learn from Lucian, Dial. Pulcani et 
Fovis, et de Domo. Neauton. 

n It is ſomewhat remarkable, that thodeh the 
| Words empyreal and — are both ſpelt * the 
ame 
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Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav'n, down 
Into this Deep; and in the gen'ral fall 

I alfo : at which time this pow'rfal key 
Into my hand was giv'n, with charge to keep 775 
'Thele gates for ever ſhut, which none can paſs 
Without my op'ning. Penfive here I fat 

Alone, but long I ſat not, till my womb_ 
Pregnant by thee, and now exceſſive grown, 


Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes! 780 


At laſt this odious offspring whom thou ſeeft, * 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way _ 
Tore through my intrails; that with fear, and pain 
Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 
Transform'd. But he, my inbred enemy 785 
Forth iffu'J3, brandiſhing his fatal dart, 3 
Made to deſtroy; I fled, and cry'd out Death ! 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
o From all her caves, and back reſounded, Death ! 
| 0 I filed, 


ſame Manner, yet Milton 8 pronounces em- 
pyreal with the Accent upon the third Syllable from 
the End, and empyreaz with the Accent upon the ſe- 
cond. I once imagined, that he did it to diſtinguiſh 
the Subſtantive from the Adjective; but I find one In- 
ſtance where he uſes the Word empyrean as an Ad- 
jective, and yet gives it the ſame Accent as when he 
makes it a Subſtantive, B. x. 321. 
| The Confines met of empyrean Heav'n. 6X 
There is no Way of ſolving the Dificuity, unleſs we 
ſappoſe with Dr. Feylin, that the Word empyveal is 
ſe ſpelt, and that it ought to be written empyrial, 
and the other empyrean, according to the Greek Oi 
either. Newton. . : . 
o An Imitation of Virgil, Zn. ii. 33. The Repeti- 
tion of Death here is a Beauty of the ſame Kind as 
that of the Name of Euridice in Virgil, Georg. iv. 525. 
only Death is made the laſt Word in the Sentence, and 
Euridice, for the Sake of rhe Verle, the firſt. There 
is the like Repetition in Ecl. vi. 43. | 
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n 
p fled, but he purſu'd (though more, it ſeems, 790 
Inflam'd with luſt than rage) and, ſwifter far, 
. Me overtook his mother, all diſmay'd: 
And in embraces forcible, and foul, 
Ingendring with me, of that rape begot ©. | 
Theſe yelling monſters; that with ceaſeleſs cry 795 
Surround me, 9 as thou ſaw'ſt; hourly conceiv'd, 
; And hourly born, wirh ſorrow infince. 
To me ! For, when they liſt, into the womb 
That bred them they return; and'howl, and gnaw 
| My bowels, their repaſt: then burſting forth, 800 
A freſh with conſcious terrors vex me round. 
That reſt, or intermiſſion none I find. 
Before mine eyes in oppoſition ſits 
Grim Death, my ſon and foe: who ſets them on, 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 805 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involv'd : and knows that - 
Should prove a bitter morſel, and his bane, 
Whenever that ſhall be ; » {a Fate pronounc'd 


p The Allegory is here finely kept up. It is na- 
tural for Sin to fly from Death, ſipce the Wages ot 
din is Death.“ But the e is ſuch a Connection be- 
twixt Sin and Death, that it is impoſſible to pair 
them; and however diſtaſteful and abhorrent Death 
may appear to Sin, yet ſhe. cannot avoid his Em- 
braces; and their Conjunction narurally produces fuck 
2 horrible Brood as are here deſcribed; that is, the 
Bites and Stings, and Terrors, of a guilty Conſcience. 

7. M | 


f 7 One would think it ſhoutd be as thou feef? ; but 
we mult ſuppoſe, that now at chis Time theſe Mon- 
ſters were crept into the Womb, and lay there unſèen. 

-. Newton. _ r ha 
r The hearhen Pocts make Fupiter ſuperior to- 
Fare, But Milton, with great Propriety, makes the 
fallen Angels and Sin here attribute Events to Fate, 
without 


- 


But 
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But thou O father ! I forewarn thee, ſhun 810 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be invuln'rable in thoſe bright arms, 
Though temper'd heav'nly; for that ace dint, 
Save He who reigns above, none can reſiſt! 
She finiſh'd, and the ſubtile fiend his lore 813 
Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd 
 {mooth; 
s Dear 7 POLY ſince thou claim me for 
im Ore, 
And my fair ſon here ſlowꝰſt me {the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav'n, and joys 
Then ſweet, now ſad to mention, thro" dire 
change 
Befall'n us, Waisdetses, unthought of !) know 821 
I come no enemy, bur to ſet free 
From out this dark and diſmal houſe of pain, 
Roth him, andthee, and all the heav'nly haſt 
Of ſpirirs that (in our juſt pretences arm'd,) 825 
Fell with us from on high: from them I go 
"This uncouth errand fole ; and one for alt 
My ſelf expoſe, with lonely ſteps to tread 
Ti anfounded Deep, and through the void im- 
| menſe | 
To fearch with wandring queſta place foretold 830 | 
| 


| » Should be, and, by concurring ſigns, e'er-now 
Created, vaſt And round; a place of bliſs 

In the pourlieus of heav'n, and therein plac'd s 

A tace of upſtart creatures, to ſupply. a 

| Perhaps { 


a withouc any mention of the Sopfeme Being. News ( 

ton. 
Satan had now learned Lis Lore or Leſſon, and the F 
Reader will obſerve low artiuily he changes his Lan- I 
— ge... He had faid juſt before, Ver. 744. that ne * 
d never {cen St more dreſs, able; bur now / it is, 4 


cear Daughter, aud mn {air Mn. Newton. 
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> Perhaps our vacant room ; though more remov'd, 
Leſt heav'n ſurcharg'd with potent multitude 836 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or ought 
» Than this more ſecret, now deſign'd, I haſte 
To know; and this once known, ſhall ſoon re- 
| Rn wy Fe” To 


d And bring ye to the ö place where Thou, and 
n 5 e 
r Shall dwell at eaſe, and up and down unſeen 841 


Wing filently the ? buxom air, imbalm'd | 
e With odors; there ye ſhall be fed, and fill'd 
2 Immeaſurably, all things ſhall be your prey. 
'e He ceas'd, for both ſeem'd highly pleas'd, and 
Death” © 55 845 
1 1 Grinn'd horrible a ghaſtly ſmile, to hear 
His famine ſhould be fill'd; and bleſt his maw 
Deſtin'd to that good hour ; no leſs rejoic d 
His mother bad, and thus beſpake her fire : 


5 _ "The key of this infernal pit by due, 850 
And by command of heav'ns all- powerful King, 

| As FW I keep 
n- t Buxem, as when we fay 2 buxom Laſs, is vul- 
garly underſtood for merry, wanton; bur it properly 

30 lg nities flexible, yielding, from a Saxon Word, ſig- 


niſying to bend. Ir is Hkewiſe made the Epithet of 
the Air by Spenſer, F. Q. B. i. C. ii. St. 37. | | 
And therewith Scourge the buxom Air ſo ſore. 
And he ſhews plainly how he underſtood the 
Word by his Uſe of it in his View of the State of 
ps keland, Thinking thereby to make them more 
* tractable and bxxxom to the Government.“ 
 Shakefpear in nis Venus and Adonis, calls Death 
Wa Grim. grinning Choſt,, And Cocpley fays of Goliab, 
Th? uncircumcis'd {mild grimly with Diſdain. 


he Bur Milton expreſſes it with greater Force and 
in- Energy than either of them, and conveys ſuch a 
ne borrible Idea of Death as is enough to frighten one 


5, Vt the Thoughts of. it, 
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TI keep; by Him forbidden to unlock, - | -. 
\ Theſe adamantine gates; againſt all force 
Death ready ſtands to inter poſe his dart, 
Fearleſs to be o'er match'd by living might. 85 
But what owe [to his commands above 
Who hates me, and harh hither thruſt me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, -. \ - - 
To fit in hateful office here confin'd, ©, 
Inhabitant of beav'n, avd heav'nly born, 
Here in perpetual agony, and pain, 
With terrors, and with clamors conipaſs'd round, 
Of mine own brogd,;that on my bowels feed? 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My Being gav'ſt me; whom ſhould I obey 86; 
But thee ? whom follow thou wilt bring me ſoon 
To that new world of light and bliſs, among 
ww The Gods who hve at eaſe, where I ſhall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as be . 
Thy daughter, and thy darling, without end, 870 
r Thus ſaying, from her fide the fatal key, 
Sad inſtrument of all our woe ! ſhe took; 


860 


And 


V In ſome. Editions it is ling Night before, ver. 
613. And this is like wiſe Dr. Bentley's Reading; tor 
living Might, ſays he, would not except even God 
himſelf, the Ever - living and the Almighty. But God 
himſelf. muſt neceſſarilj be excepted, here; for it was 
by his Command that Sin and Death ſat to guard the 
Gates; and therefore living Might cannot poſſibly be 


underſtood of Gd, bur of any one elſe who ſhould 


endeavour to force a Paſſage. Newton. 

2 Word for Word from Homer. Bentley. 
Angels are called Gods in Scripture; and by Milton, 
as B. i. 126. iii. 341, 

and the {peaks as an Epicurean, as appears alſo by 
the next Line; they are indolently free from Trouble 
in their Pleaſures. But this Phraſe has another Sig- 
nification elſewhere, as B. viii. 182. Richard/on. 


x It is one great Part of a Poęt's Art to know When 
: to 


Sec. Tis Sin Who ſpeaks here, 


4 
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And tow'rds the gate rolling her beſtial train, 
Forthwith the huge æ portcullis high up- drew 
Which but her ſelf, not all the Szygian Pow'rs 875 
Could once have mov'd; then in the key-hole 

turns 3 WE 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 


on 
1 # 
* 


Of maſly iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe 


Unfaſtens: on a ſudden open fly, + 6 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring ſound, $80 
Th' internal doors, @ and on their hinges grate” © 


to Ceſcribe Things in general, and when to be ve 

circumſtantial and particular. Malton has in theſe 
Lines ſhew'd hy nt in this Reſpect. The firſt 
Opening of the Gates of Hell by Sin, is an Incident 
of that Importance, that, if I can gueſs by my own, 
every Reader's Attention muſt be greatly excited, 
and conſequently as highly gratity'd by the minute 


Detail of Particulars our Author has given us. It may 
with Juftice be further obſerved, that in no Part of 
the Poem, the Verſification is better accommodated 


to the Senſe. The drawing up the Portcuilis, the 
© Turning of the Key, rhe ſudden Shooting of the 


© Bolts, and the flying open of the Doors,* are in 
ſhort. deſcribed by the very Break and Sound of the 


Verſes. Thyer. | 0 
: 1 A modern, rhiming Poet, would perhaps have 
e TC "J 1913 26. 29786) 

And rolling tow'rds the Gate her beſtial Train. © 
And no bad Line neither: But how much better 
doth Milten expreſs the roliing her ſerpentine Train, 
and how well the Sound agrees with the Senfe ! 
NR. EIT 15 ; 
2 A fort of falſe Gate, made ſomething like a 
Harrow, tis to draw up and let down; an additional 
Security, beſides the Gates of a fortified Town; Ri- 
chardſon. N | 

a The ingenious Author of the Miſcellaneous 
Obſervations on the Tragedy of Macbeth remarks; 


that this Expreſſion is copied from the Hiſtory of 


Don 


* 
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Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
Of 5 Erebus. She open'd, but to ſhut | 
Excell'd her pow'r ; the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt, 88; 
Under ſpread enſigus marching, might paſs through 
With horſe, and chariots, rank'd in looſe array, 
So wide they ſtood ! and like a furnace mouth, 
Caſt forth redounding ſmoke, and ruddy flame. 
ce Before their eyes in iudden view appear 898 
The ſecrets of the hoary Deep; a dark 
IIlimitable ocean! without bound, (height, 
Without dimenſion; where length breadth and 
And time, and place are loſt where d eldeſt N;z4: 
And 


Don Bellianis, where, when one of the Knights ap- 
proached the Caſtle of Brandezar, the Gatts are ſaid 
to be open grating harih Thunder upon their bra- 
* zen Hinges.” And it is not improbable that Milton 
might take it from thence, as he was a Reader ot al] 
Manner of Romances: MNeeuton. | | 
b Lat. Gr. i. e. Cover'd by the Earth, or under 
the Earth, another Name of Hell among the Poets, 
Paterſon. | n s | - 
c Here is an amazing Picture; the Horrors and 
Confuſions of Chaos, ſcen by the dreadful Glimmer 
of Hell's ruddy Flames, caſt forth from her wide 
Gates as from the Mouth of a Furnace. Foary, to 


denote its Age; the Anceſtor. of Nature, etenal, 


(as it immediately follows) but never viſited till of 
late when Hell was created, and the Damn'd came 
ruining thither through this diſmal Empire, and 
therefore the Secrets. Richardſon. n 
4 All the antient Naturaliſts, Philoſophers, and 
Poets, hold that Chaos was the firſt Principle of all 
Things; and the Poets particularly make Night a 
Goddeſs, and repreſent Night, and Darkneſs, and 
Chaos, or Confuſion, as exerciſing uncontroll'd Do- 
minion from the Beginning. Thus Orpheus in the 
Beginning of his Hymn to Night, addreſſes her 2 
| | I the 


tn £m fwd . 
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And Chaos, anceſtors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 
Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand: 


e For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four champions 
n fierce, | 


Strive here for maſt'ry, and to battel bring 
Their embryon F atoms; they around the flag goo 
| Of 


the Mother of Gods and Men, and Origin of all 
\t, Things. So alio Spenſer, in Imitation ot the An- 
ad tients, F. Q. B. i. Cant. 9. St. 22. 
a O thou molt antient Grand-mother of all, 
| More old than Fove, &c. - 
nd And our Author's Syſtem of the Univerſe, is, in 
| ſhort, that the empyrean Heaven, and Chaos, and 
| Darkne(s, were before the Creation. Heaven above, 
i2il and Chaos beneath; and then upon the Rebellion of 
Ora Wl the Angels, firſt Hell was form'd out of Chaos, 
* ſtretching far and wide beneath; and afterwards, 
Heaven and Earth, another World, hanging o'er 
the Realm of Chaos, and won from his Dominion.“ 
dee Ver. 1002, & c. and 978, Newton. 7 
e The Reader may compare this whole Deſcription 
of Chaos with Ovid's, and he will eaſily ſee how the 
Roman Poet has leſſen'd the Grandeur of his by 
puerile Conceits and quaint Antitheſes; every thing 
in Milton is great and maſterly. Newton. | 
Dr. Bentley gives his Vote againit the Word Em- 
on, as the Editor's Manufucture, and reads inſtead 
of it legion d + But it is not proper here to call the 
Atoms legion'd, becauſe even atrerwards it is only 
laid, that they ſwarm round the Flag of each his 
* Faction ;” and in Ver. 905. they are deſcribed as 
only ſevsed. In ſuch a Place of Contuſion it would not 
be right to ſuppoſe them legion d at all, i. e. reduced 
into regular Order in Legions. But what is the 
Quarrel with Embryon? Firſt, the Doctor ſays, that 
the Greek Word for Embryo is the ſingular, and tnhere- 
tore Enbryon join'd nere to Atoms, is 2 Violation of 
Grammar. But Ailton uſes Embryon here as an Ad- 


jective, 


895 


* 
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Of each his faction, in their ſev'ral clans, 
g Light. arm'd, or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, ſwift, 
„ or grnemtrs hedyading : 
Swarm populous, un-number'd as the ſands 
5 Of Barca, or i Cyrene's torrid foil, | 
| VCC 


. F 
*%. So % 


jective, as he does again in B. vii. 277, In Milton the 


Subſtantive is Embryo, and the Plural Embryos, as in 
B. iii. 474. and therefore there is no Violation here of 
Grammar, Next, the Doctor objects to the Senſe of 
the Words 3 Atoms, which (he ſays) muſt be 
Infant Atoms. But theſe Atoms may be called Er. 
bryon, becauſe they are in their unborn State (as it 
were) being yet not form'd or ſhap'd into Subſtance, 
Pearce. | 
g He continues the warlike Metaphor; ſome of 
them are light arm d, or heavy. Hume. | 
5 That is, a Deſart; or from Amilcay Barca, the 
Father of Hannibal, who is ſaid to have founded 
it. A large, ſandy, barren and dry Country in 
Africa; ſo called from the capital City of it, lying 
on the Weſt of Egypt, on the Mediterranean Sen, be- 
rween Egypt and Tripoli, 6oo Miles from Eaſt to Well, 
and 120 Miles from North to South. Others call it 
the Sandy iLybia. The chief City is 550 Miles from 
Alexandria in Egypt. Barca ſeparates Egypt from 
Cyrene. Paterſon, . | 
i Ir fignifies 2 Fountain, which ſprings from 2 
Mountain of the ſame Name there; a very barren, 
ſandy Province of Lybia, towards the great Syrt:s, 
lying upon the Mediterranean Sea, near Fgypt. Cy. 
rene was built by Battas the Lacedemonian, from 
whence the Inhabitants were called Battdæ, and gave 
the Name to the whole Country. It ſtrove once with 


Carthage ſor ſome Privileges. In the moſt Southern 


Part ot it ſtood the famous Temple of upiter Am. 
mon; and was the Birth - place of Simon, who carried 


- our Saviour's Croſs to Mount Calvary, Mat. xxvii. 32. 


Cyrene was allo called Pentapolis, Gr. becauſe it con - 


_ tained five fine Cities of old. Paterſon. 
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mn Into this wild abyſs the wary fiend 
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Levy'd to fide with warringwinds, and & poiſe 90 
Their lighter wings. To whom ! theſe moit 
adhere, | \ 

He rules a moment: Chaos umpire ſits, 

And by deciſion more embroils the.fray, 

By which he reigus: next him high arbiter 
Chance governs all. Into this wild abyſs, 910 
(The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave) 
Of neither ſea, nor ſtioar, nor air, nor fire, 

But all theſe in their pregnant cauſes mix d 
Confus'dly, and which thus muſt ever fight, 
(Unleſs th' Almighty Maker them ordain 915 
His dark materials to create more worlds) 


Stood 


& Give Weight or Ballaſt to. Pliny ſpeaks of cer- 
tain Birds, who, when a Storm ariſes, poiſe theme 
ſelves with little Stones, L. ii. C. 10. Firazl has the 
lame Thought with his Bees, Georg. iv. 194. Ri- 
chardoon. . 

Dr. Bentley reads the moſt  aahere, that is, ſays 


he, he of the four rules, while he has the Majority. 
Eur this is not- Miſton's Senſe; for, according ro him, 


no Storms adhere to moiſt, but ſuch as belong to his 
Faction, and the fame is to be ſaid of Hot, cold, and 
dry, Thereſore the Reaſon why any of theſe four 
Champions rules (though but for a Moment) is be- 
cauſe the Atoms of his Faction adbere moſt to him. 
Firm Dependence indeed (ſays the Doctor) and 
worthy the ſuperlative 729ft that laſts but for a Mo- 
ment: But I ſhould think, that the lefs from the 
Dependence is the finer Image we have of ſuch a 
State as that of Chaos, Pearce. 

m Dr. Bentley reads, look'd from the Brink of Hell 
and ftood awhite ; and lie cails the common Reading 
an abſurd and ridiculous Blunder, becauſe zn, the - 
wild Abyſs relates not to food, but to bod, Which is 
tne Verb at the fartheſt Diſtance. But if it be a 
Blunder, Milton is elſewhere guilty of it; we may 

| therefore 
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Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd a- while, 
Pond' ring his. voyage; (for no narrow frith 

He had to croſs) ; nor was his ear leſs peal'd 920 
With noites loud, and ruinous, (2 to compare 
Great things with ſmall) than when Bellona ſtorms 
With all her batt'ring engins bent to raſe 

Some capital city ; or lets than if this frame 

Of heav'n were falling; and theſe elements 925, 
In mutiny had from ber axle torn 

The teadfaitrcarth. At laſt his _ broad vans 


10 | He 


* 


therefore ſappoſe, that he could not but ſee it, and 
therefore, that he thought it an allowable Liberty in 
writing: For thus, in B. v. 368. he ſays, 

What the Garden choiceſt bears 

To ſit and taſte 

. Where ft and taſte is vied for fiting taſte; as here 
fro:d ana lock d, for ſtamd ng loo, d. Pearce. 

Here Ty 4 remarkable Tranſpoſition ef the Words, 
the Senſe, however, is ve ry clear: The wary Fiend 
ſtood on the Brink of Hell, and look'd awhile into 
this wild Ab) {s, porecring his Voyage. is ob- 
ſervable, the Puct bim'elt fcems to be doing what 
he deſcribes; tor the Fe. od begins at Ver. 910. then 
be goes on di ectly, bur lingers, giving an Idea of 
Chaos, before he enters into . Tis very artful! 
I* his Stite is ſomt what abr apt, after ſuch pondering, 
i” bet er paints the Image he intended to give.“ Ri- 
chardſon. 

# An excellent Erpel Ton in Pimil, Ecl. i. 24. And 
What wr Idea dots this give us of he Noiſes of 
Chaos, that even thoſe ot a City beſieged, and of 
Heaven * Larth rut ning from each other, are but 
mall in Com arifon ? And rhough both the Simi- 
Jirvdes are truly excellent and ſublime, yet how ſur- 
prifiog ly does the latter rife above the former! 


0 As the Air and Water are both Fluids, the Me- 


taplors s token from the one, are ofte n applied to the 
other, and fl) ing is compared to failing, and failing 


10 
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He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 


Up-lifted ſpurns the ground : thence many a 


league, | WA: 

As in a cloudy chair, aſcending rides 930 

-Audacious : but that feat ſoon failing, meets 

A vaſt vaculty : all unawares . 

Flutt'ring his p pennons vain, plumb down he 
drops 


Ten thouſand fathom deep: and to this hour 


Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 935 


g The ſtrong rebuff of ſome tamultuous cloud, 
> HD + ASS a N Inftint 


to flying. The ſame Manner of ſpeaking bas likes 


wild prevaiied ameng che modern Poste, and in 
Spenſer, as well av n che Fange before us, Wings 
are liken'd to Falle, E ©. 3. i, Cant. ii St. 10. 
His fliggy Wings WW hen kosch ve did dilplay, 
Were ue two Sai's, 
And atrerwards, 8“. 18. I. 

—— He cating Way, r | 

Wirh iis broad Jule, about him fate? ro und. 

Þ This Word is vulgarly ipeit rx! eng, and a Or. 
r nas printed it; but tne Aunor {peils I Dee 
Nang, after rhe Latin penn The Reater Will an- 
ſerve the Beauty of the Nutnbers without dur polite 
ing ic out to him. Pearce. | 

7 Dr. Bentley would have us cad, 

Hurl'd him back 

As many Fathoms nigh. | 
But this Reading will not do; for then Satan would 
have b-en jult ar the fame Heigüt as he was betare 
he fell; and that was ma 179 "a Le ue above the 
Mouth of Hell, V Ter. 929. And ye 3 his Riſe, he 
is ſoon near th \e Throne of Chaos, er. $59, which 
was on the Fro: ow of his own 1 Ver 998. 
from which Front ers (as Chaos tays, Ver. 1607.) the 
new World was not tar, and the new World was faſt 
by hanging to Heaven, Ver. 105 1, So that according to 
the Dottat” s Reading, there wes hardly Space enough 
berween Heaven and Heil, for Satan and his Holt to 
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Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft : that fury ſtay'd, 
Quench'd in ar boggy Syrtis, neither ſea, _ 
Nor good dry land, nigh founder'd on he 
fares, 3 940 
Treading the crude conſiſtence, 5 half on foot, 
Halt wins! t behooves him now both dar and 
ſail. . | 
As when à a gryfon, through the wilderneſs 
| With 


be nine Days falling through it, as Milton ſays they 
were, in B. vi. 891. But this may be 2cconnted for, 
if rhe Space between the Mouth ot Hell, and the 
Throne of Chaos, was fo great as the Reading as 
many Miles (ten Thouſand) intimates to us: And it 
was properly an i Chance for Mankind, that he was 


thus ſpeeded on his Journey thus far. To ſay (as 


the Doctor does) that it was too much for one Cloud 
make ſuch an Exploſion, is to pretend to know 
exactly what Force a Cloud * inſtint with Fire and 
_ © Nitre,? can have in the Realm ot Chaos, Pearce. 

That h2cy Rebuff ceaſed, quenched and pur out 
by a ſoft Quick-ſand : Syrtis is explained by neither 
Sea, nor Shore, nor gocd dry Land,“ exactly 
agreeing with Lucan, Fhar. ix. 304. Hume. ö 

s Spenſer, F. ©. B. Cant. ii. St. 8. 

Half. flying, Ind half-footing in his Haſte. | 
Our Author ſcems to have borrowed ſeveral Images 
from the old Dragon de'cribed by Spenſer. Neauton. 

It behoveth him now to uſe both his Oars and 
his Sails, as Galleys do, accoiding to the Proverb, 
With. Might and Main. Hume. | 

z Satan halt on Foot, half. flying, in Queſt of 
the new World, is here compared to. the Gryphon 
© with winged Courſe,“ both flying and running in 
Purſuit of the Arimaſpian, ho had ſtoln his Gold. 
Gryphons are tabulous Creatures, in the vpper Parr 
like an Eagle, in the lower, reſembling a Lion, and 
are ſaid to guard Gold Mines. The Arimaſpians 
Were a. one ey'd People of Scythia, who * 

eir 


«a 
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Wich winged courſe o'er hill, or moory dale, 
Purſues the Arima/pian, who by ſtealtng 945 
Had from his wakeful cuſtody purloin'd 4 


| other Authors, relate, that there were continual . 
| Wars between the Gryplons and Airiniaſpians about 
| Gold, the Eryphins guarding it, and tie Arimaſpians 

raking it. whenever they had Opportunity. Sec Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt, Lib, vi. Cap. 2. 

Dr. Bentley's Reading is not amiſs, o'er Bog, 
o'er Steep, &c. The Difficuity of Satan's Voyage is 
very well expreſld by ſo many Monoſyllables, as 
follow, which cannot be pronounced but flowiy, and 
vrith trequent Paules, There is a memorable Inſtance 
of the Roughneſs of a Road admirably de ſeribed by 
a ſingle Verſe in Homer, Iliad. xxin. 16. Which 
Mr. Pope has been obliged to tranſlate paraphraſti- 
cally, 20 give us ſome Idea of. tire Beauty of the 
Numbers, and he has made ule of ſcveral Moncſyl- 

"babies, as Ailton has done: 
Deer, Hills, o'er Dales, oer Crags, ober Rocks they 


The guarded gold: ſo eagerly the fiend | 
@ O'er bog or ſeep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe 
] Or rare, „n e 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his 
Way 3 . at get 2.2415 ; 5 [1 
; And ſwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies, l 
At length a univerſal hubbub wild 951 i 
Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, Il 
; CFT. ĩ˙ Born 
Pls if 
their Hair with Gold, Lucan iii. 3 80. Herodotus; and | 
if 
li 
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. BO, 9 . . 

umping, high cler the Shrubs of the rough Gronnd, 
Nattle the clatt'ring Cars, and the hockt Axles 
bound. e HS EY 

And as Mr. Thyer adds, ſo allo Sgenſer, in the ſame 
Manner, repreſents. the "Dift: ets: of his. Redernſle 
Knight in his Encountor with the old Pragon, E. Q. 
Roi Cant, 11. Sr; 28. 115 ; 
Faint, weary, ſore, embrailed, grieved, brent, 
With Hear, Toil, Waungdz, Arms, Smart, and in- 
Ward Fire, 
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Born through the hollow dark aſſaults his ear 
With loudeſt vehemence: thither he plies, 
Undaunted to meet there whatever Pow'r, 95; 
Or ſpirit, of the w nethermoſt aby ſs, | 
Might in that noiſe refide, of whom to aſk 
Which way the neareſt coaſt of darkneſs lies, 
Bordering on light; when (trait behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion ſpread 909 
Wide on the waſteful Deep: with him inthron'd 
Sat x ſable-veſted Night, eldeſt of things, 
The. conſort of his reign : and by them ſtood: 
+  Orchas, 


a , 


<> Dr. Bentley rejects nethermoſt here, and again 
in Ver. 967, and charges Milton's Blindneſs as the 
Cauſe of his forgetting himſelf here, and being in- 
conſiſtent. But it is the Doctor that miſtakes, and 
not the Poet: For though the Throne of Chaos“ 
was above Hell, and conlequently a Part of the Aty/s 
was ſo, yet a Part of that Atyfs was at the ſame Time 
far below Hell; ſo. far below, as. that, when Satan 
went from Hell on his Voyage, he tell in that A4by/s 
10,000 Fathoms deep, Ver. 934. And the Poet there 
adds, that if it had not been for an Accident, be 
had been falling down there to this Hour. Nay, it 
was ſo deep as to be illimitable, and evhere Eieth is 
offs Surely then the 4%, conſider'd all together, 
was nerbermoſt in reſpect to Hell, below which it 
was ſo endlefiy extended. And therefore there was 
no Occaſion for Dr. Bentley to read here * this vaſt 
unknown Abyſs, nor in Ver. 969, © regnant o'er 
this vaſt Abyſs,* inſtead of of this nethermoit 
* Abyſs.” Pearce: | 
x Cloathed in her ſable Furs; 2 Sable is-a Creature 
whoſe Skin is of the greater Price the blacker it ie. 
- Eume:. | 
Milton here, and in what follows, ſeems to have 
had in his View Spenſer's fine Deſcription of Night, 
which is very much in the Taſte of this Allegor y of 
Ablton's. Sce F. O. B. i. Cant. 5. St. 20. 
Whe egruly Night, &c. 
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3 Orchus, and Ades and the dreaded name Ii 

Of z Demogorgon : a Rumor next, and Chance, | M 

'$ | And (| 


— ares 
— RI4SD 


V Orcas is generally by the Poets taken for Pluto, 

as Ades for any dark Place. Theſe Terms are of a | 
ne very vague Signification, and employ'd by the an- 
tient Poets aceordingly. Miitox has perſonized them, 

a and put them in the Court ot Chaos. Richardſon. 

d 2 There was. a Notion among the Antients of a 
certain Deity, whole” very Name they ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of producing the moſt terrible Effects, and 

11 Which they therefore dreaded to pronounce. This 

; Deity is mentioned as of great Power in Incanta- 
tions. Thus Erictho is introduced as threatening the 


* 
— —— 
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2 
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. internal Powers for being too flow in their Obes | 
, dience, by Lacan. Phar. vi. 744. 8 5 10 
. Feet, am yet, ye ſullen Fiends, obey d? 0 
ay Or mult I call your Maſter to my Aid? b 
- Ar whoſe dread Name the trembling Furies quake, WR 
js __ _ Hell ftands abaſh'd, and Earth's Foundation thake? oP 
1 Who views the Gorgen g with intrepid Eyes, "PF 
7 And your inviolable Flood defies? ' Rowe. 1 
- And 1/men threatens in the ſame Strain in Tafſo, |! 
1 4 Cant. 13. St. 10. | $i pF 
ir I have not yet forgot for want of uſe, - 1 
is What dreadtul Terms belong this facred Feat, i 
oy My Tongue (if {till your ſtubborn Hearts retuſe) 1 
2 That ſo much dreaded Name can well repeat, N 
3 Which heard great Dis cannot himſelf excuſe, 4 
Af. But hither run from his eternal Seat. Fairfax. i 
2 The Name of this Deity is Demogergon, which tome Ii 
R think is a Corruption of Demiurgus; others, imagine (1: 
OY him to be ſo called, as being able ro look upon tbe 
I Gorgen, that turn'd ail other Spectators to Stone; 1 
i and to this Lucan ſcems to allude, when he ſays, op 
_ ui Gorgona cernit apertam. 10 
= V ho views the Gorgon with intrepid Eyes. | [| 
He _ Spenſer roo mentions this infernal Deity, F. Q. B. i. WM 
| of Canr. 5. St. 22. f 755 
| a 


Which wait begot in Demogorgan's Hall, 
And ja w'ſt the Secrets of the World unmade, 5 
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And Tumu/t, and Conf̃u ſion all imbroil'd, © 966 
And Diſcard with a thouſand various mouths. 
1 | T» 


And places him like wiſe in the immenſe Abyſs with 
Chaos, B. iv. Cant. 2. St. 7. L 

Down in the Bottom of rhe deep Abyſs, 

Where Demogorgon in dull Darkneſs pent, 

Far from the View of God's and Heaven's Bliſs, 
The hideous Chaos keeps, their dreadful Dwelling is. 
And takes Norice alſo of the dreadtul Effects ot his 
Name, B. i. Cant. 1. St. 37. 1 

A bold bad Man, that dar'd to call by Name 

Great Corgen, Prince of Dar kneſs and dead Night, 

At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight, 
Well therefore might Milton diſtinguiſn him by the 
* dreadivi Name of Demegergon; and the Name of 
Demogorcon is as much as to ſay Demagorgon himſelt, 
as in Firgil, En. vi. 763. Albanum nomen, is a Man 
of Alba, An. %ii. 515. Nomen Echionium, 1. e. Ne- 
banum, is a Theban; and we have a memorable In- 
{tance of this Way of ſpeaking in Rev. xi. 13. * And 
in the Earthquake were {lain Names of Men ſeven 
© thouſand ;* that is, {even thouſand Men. And be- 
fides theſe Authorities to juſtiſy our Author, let me 
add what the learned Mr. Fortin hath ſuggeſted, that 
this Name is to be found in Lanctantius, the Scholiait 
of Sratius on Thebaid, iv. 5:6. And Mr, Thyer juſti- 
fies the Uſe of the Word againſt Dr. Bentley, by 
another Paffage in our Author's Latin Works, P. 210. 

a In Satan's Voyage thro? the Chaos there are 
ſeveral imaginary Perſons deſcribed, as reſiding in 

that immenſe Waſte of Matter. This perhaps may 
be conformable to the Taite of thoſe Criticks who 
are pleaſed with nothing in a Peer which has not 
Life and Mariners afcribed to it: But for my own 
Part, I 2m plcafed molt with thoſe Paſlages which 
carry in them a greater Meaſure of Probability, and 
are ſuch as might poſſibly have happened. Of ths 
Kind, is his firſt mounting in the Smoke that rilcs 


from the infernal Pit, his falling into a Cloud of 
Nitre, and the like combuſtible Materiale, t 


7 


I r 
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T' whom Satan turning boldly, thus--Ye Pow'rs, 
And ſpirits, of this nethermoſt abyſs,  _ 
Chaos, 
by their Exploſion fill hurried him forward in his 
Voyage; his ſpringing upward ke a Pyramid of 
Fire, with his laborious Paſſage through that Con- 
futon of Elements which the Poet calls, 
The Womb of Nature, and perhaps her Grave. 
Addiſon. 
Mr. Adcifen ſeems to diſa pprove of cheſe fiftitions 
Beings, thinking them, I fi:ppoſe (like Sin and Death) 
improper for an Epic Poem: But I ice no Reaſon 
why Milton y not be allowed ro place ſuch ima- 


ginary Beings in the Regions of Claos, as well as 
Virgil deſcribes. che te Reing: 


— 


; einge, Griet, and Fear, and 
> Want, and Sleep, and Death, and Diſcord likewiſe 
f within the Confincs of Hell; aud why what is ac- 
4 counted a Beauty in one ſhould be deemed a Fault in 


the other. See Zn. vi. 273, &c. 

= in the Gate, and in the Jaws of Hell 

evengeful Cares, and ſullen Sorrows dwell; 

And pale Diſeaſes, and repining Age 

Want, Fear, and Famine's unreſiſted Rage; ; 
Gs _ Toils and Death, and Death's Halt-Brother 

cep, | : | 

Forms terrible to view, their Centry keep ; 
With anxious Pleaſures of a guilty Mind, 

Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind ; 

The Furies iron Beds, and Strife that ſhakes 

Her hiſſing Trefles, and unfolds her Snakes. 

, Dryden. 

Every Reader, I believe, has been pleaſed with 
this Deſcriprion; and it is impoſſible to be pleaſed 
with Virgil, and to be ditpleaſed with DMiſten. We 
may obſerve both in Vrgil and Milton that Diſcord 
is. made the laſt of thoſe imaginary Beings, bur how 
much greater an Idea have we of Diſcord with a 
thouſand various Mouths than with ſnaky Hair, We 
may farther obſerve in Juſtification of Milton, that 
the like ſhadowy Beings are introduced in Seneca. 
Her. Fur, 686. In Statius's Deſcription of the Houſe 
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bass, and Ancient Nigbt ! I come no ſpy 970 
With purpoſe to explore, or to þ diſturb, 


The ſecrets of your realm; but by conſtraint 
Wand'ring this darkſome deſart, as my way | 
Lies through your ſpacious empire vp to light, 


Alone, and without guide, half loſt, I ſeek <7; 


What readieſt path leads where your gloomy I 
bounds 
Confine with heav'n : or if ſome other place 
From your dominion won, th' ethereal King 0 
Poſſeſſes lately, thither to arrive 4 
I travel this Profound : direct my courſe, 9980 D 
Directed, no mean recompence it brings K 

To your behoof : if I that region loſt, ' | 

All uſurpation thence expell'd, reduce | 
To her original darkneſs, and your ſway, 992, 5 
| (Which is my preſent journey} and once more | 

| Ere& the ſtandard there of Ancient Night; _ 

| Yours be th' advantage all, mine-the revenge ! 
| 5 Thu WM . 
| Fo 
"of Mars. Hev. vii. 47. In Claudian in Ruffin, i. 30 1 

and in Spenſer's F. Q. B. 2. Cant, 7. St, 21, Cc. r 
Neabron. 02 
b Dr, Bentley reads to diſcloſe; and ſays, that to 
diſturb the Secrers? is no warrantab'e Exp; efſion, i I f. 
by Secrets, Milton means ſecret Things, the Doctor i ©f 
may be right : But Milton means rather the ſecret 15 
Parts or Places, as in Ver, 891. Our Poet ſeems tv _ 


have had in his Thoughts Firgil, Zn, i, $27, Pearce. orf 

Or it we underſtand by Secrets, fecier Counts © - 
and Tranſactions, the Word difeurb Will be propa in 0 
enough, as in B. i. 167. Goa 
— And diſturb 5 : 


* . 7 — 1 * » * » 7 
His inmoſt Connſeis trom their deſtin'd Aim: Par! 
And the Word explore will be very proper, as in B. 10 5 
vii. 95. = A 4 
* % C 
What we, not to explore the Secrets ask 1 


Ot his eternal Empire, 
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Thus Satan ; and him thus the anarch old, 
With fault'ring ſpeech, and viſage incomposd, 


Anſwer' d, I know thee, ftranger, who thou art, 
That/mighty leading Angel who of late 991 
Made head againſt heav'n's King, tho? ON 


thrown. _ 
I ſaw, and heard; for ſuch a vum'rous hoſt 
Fled not in filence through the frighted Deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 995 
Confuſion worſe confounded ; and heav'n gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Purſuing. I upon my frontiers here 
Keep refidence; c if all I can will ſerve, 


That 


c Dr. Bentley makes great Alterations here, and 


would have us read, 

I all I can will ſerve, 

That lictle wWhHicn is lete us to defend 

Encroch'd on by Creations old and new 

Straitning the Pounds of antient Nigbt. 
For ſo in the ſecond Verſc hen eads zs + But fo is 
right, and ſignifies by © keeping Reli dence on my 
g Frontiers, and doing all I can. 
Fault With oer int teſtinẽ Broils, and ſays, that Chaos's 
or Night” 5 Niete is not cven Lend, but is Rrengthen'd 
20d {ubliits by them. So tar he is right, and there- 
fore Milton, if he wrote ou, inteſtine Broils, could 
never mean the Broils within tie Realm of Chaos. 
It appears from the following Verſes, that the En- 
croachments which Ghaos mcaus, were the Creation 
of Hell firſt, and then of the new World, the Crea- 
tion of both which was the Effect not of any Broils 
in Chaos's Realm, but of the Nroils in Heaven between 
God and Satan, the good Angels and the bad, call'd - 
inteſtine War and Bro#l, in B. vi. 259, 277. So that the 
Faſſage as it ſtands ſeems to be faulty; but without 
o great an Alteration as Dr, Bentley makes, we may 
clear it of all Difficulty. We mult remember that it 
is Satan, to whom Chaos here lpeaks, and therefore 


we 


I 9 1 


Again he finds 
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That little which is left ſo to defend, 1000 
Encroach'd on ſtill through our inteſtine broils, 
Weak ning the ſceptre of old Night : firſt hell, 
Your dungeon, ſtretching far and wide beneath: 
Now-lately heav'n, and earth, another world 
Hung o'er my realm, 4 link'd in a golden 
chain, 2 26% 1 * 273. J605 
Hung 
we may ſuppoſe that Milton gave it through your in- 
reſtine Broils. In the firſt Editions there is no Com- 
ma after Broils ; and there ſhould be none, becauſe 


<veakenins- agrees: It was their Broils which aveaken'd 
Night's Scepter, becauſe the Conſequences of them 
leflen'd her Kingdom. Pearce. 


clear'd, and Milton's Ute of the Word our, very well 
juſtify d by this ſhort Note of Mr. Richardſon, viz. 
* Broils weaken not the Scepter of Chaos, on the 
© contrary, *tis by them he ſubſiſts; but they never- 
-_ * theleis give an Opportunity to foreign Invaſions, 
and is plainly the Meaning here;? and therefore 
there is no Reaſon to change the Word our into 
your, as Dr. Newton has done, in the Text. J. M. 

d There is Mention made in Homer of Fupiter's 
golden Chain, by which he can draw up rhe Gods, 
and the Earth, and the Sea, and the whole Univerſe, 
but they cannot draw hm down. You may fee the 
Paſſage at large in the Beginning of the Sth Book 
of the Iliad. 

League all your Forces then, ye Pow'rs above, 

Join all and try th* Omnipotence of Jove: 

et down our golden, everlaſting Chain, 
Whoſe ſtrong Embrace holds Heav'n, and Earth, 
and Main: | 

Strive all of mortal or immortal Birth, 

To drag by this the Thund'rer down to Earth: 

Ye ſtrive in vain! if I but ſtretch this Hand, 

1 heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land, 


Proils is the Subſtantive with which the Participle 


But this mighty Difficolty I think is ſufficiently | 
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To that ſide heav'n from whence your legions 
8 . 

If that way be your walk, you have not far; 

So much the nearer danger: go, and ſpeed ! 

Havoc, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. | 
He ceas'd, and Satan ſtaid not to reply, 1010 

e But glad that now his ſea ſhould find a ſhore, 

With freſh alacrity, and force renew'd, 

Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild expanſe ; and through the ſhock 

Of fighting elements, on all ſides round 1015 


Environ'd, wins his way: harder beſet, 
And more endanger'd, than when / Argo paſs d 


Throu gh 


I fx the Chain to great Olympus' Height, 
And the vaſt World hangs trembling in my ſight. 


| Pope. 
It is moſt probably and ingeniouſly conjectu red, __ 
by this golden Chain may be underitood, the ſuperior 
attractive Force of the Sun, whereby he continues 
unmoy'd, and draws all the reſt of the Planers to- 
wards him. But whatever is meant by it, it is certain 
our Poet took from hence the Thought of hanging 
the World by a golden Chain, Newton, | 
e A Meraphor to expreſs his Joy, that now his 
Travel and Voyage ſhould end, ſomewhat like that 
of one of the Antients, who reading a tedious Book, 
and coming near to the End, cry'd, I ſee Land. 
Newton. 2 | | | 
F Argo was (as the Poets have faid) the firſt Ship; 
was built for rhe Expedition of Jaſon to Colches to 
fetch the golden Fleece guarded by a horrible Dra- 
gon; this is that call'd 2 Argonautick Expedition, 
The Way was through the Thracian Boſporus; juſt 
beyond, and at the Entrance into the Exxine, or 
Black Sea, where two Rocks betwixt which they 
muſt 1 they were ſo near to one another, that 
they ſeemed at a Diſtance to be but one, and near, to 
open and give Way, and then cloſe again, 2 
e when 
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Through Beſporus, betwixt the juſtling rocks: 
g Or when Les on the Larboard ſhunn'd 
| Charyb dis, 


when the Ship varied its Courſe this Way and that, 
as uſual : They were therefore call'd by Names ſig- 
nifying what Milton has ſaid here, juſtling. It may 
be obſerved, that Boſporus is ſpelt without an h; 
Milton has been exact even in ſo {mall a Circum- 
ſtance; the beit Greets always call'd it ſo. Ri- 
chardſcn. | 

g Theſe two Verſes Dr. Bentley would throw quite 
away. Larbord (he fays) is abominable in heroic 
Poetry; but Dryden (as the Doctor owns) thought 


it not unfit to be employ'd there; and Milton, in 


other Pluces, has uſed nautical Terms, without being 
cenſured for it by the Doctor. So in B. ix. 513. he 
{peaks of <vorkiang a Ship, ot veering and ſhifting ; and 
in B. i. 200. of mooring under the Lee. So Virgil Le- 
gere Littus is obſerved to be a Term borrowed from 
Mariners, by Servius, in his Notes on Georg. ii. 44. 
and Zu. ii. 127. But the Doctor has two formidable 
Objzctious againſt the Senſe of theſe Verſes. Firſt, 
he fays, Larbord. or Leſt-hand, is a Miſtake here, 
for Starbord, or Night- hand, Charybdis being to the 
Starbord of Ulyſſes, when he ſailed through theſe 
Streigh's, This is very true; but it does not affect 
what Milton here ſays; for the Senſe may be, not 


that Lies unnd Charybdrs on the Larbord of his 


Slip as tic was ſailing. bur that Ulyſſes, failing on 
the Lartord, to the Lefr-hand where Scylia was did 
thereby ſhun Charybdis; which was the Truth of 
the Caſe. Tl.e Doctor's other Obj=Etion is, that 
S ylla was no Hirlbool, which vet ſhe is here ſup- 
poicd to have been: But Virgil (whom Milton fol- 
loivs o'tner than he does Homer) deſcribes Scylla as 
naves in ſixa trahertem, drawing Ships on the 
Rocks, An. iti. 425 And is this leſs than calling it a 
Whre(b5:1? Aud Athan, Kircher, Who bas written a 
particular Account of & ylla and Charybdis upon bis 
own View of them, does not ſcruple to call them 
both FÞrrIþcols. The Truth is, that Scy/Ja is a Rock 

mM _— | | fruatcd 
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the Bay, they meer with the Reck Scylla at rhe fare 
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Charybdis, and by th' other whirlpool ſteer'd. 
þ So he with difficulty, and labor hard 1027 
R 2 Mov'd 
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ſituated in a ſmall Bay on the 7alian Coaſt, into 
which Bay the Tide runs with a very ftrong Cure 
rent, ſo as ro draw in the Ships which are within the 
Compaſs of its Force, and either daſh them againſt 
the Rocks, or f lloẽ them in the Eddies: For 
when the Streams have thus volently ruſhed into 
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ther End, and being beat back, mutt therefore form 
en Eddy or Whirljzol. This Account is gatber'd 
partly from Sandy s's Travels, and partly from Hiſto- 
ria Orbis Terre, &r. Sec Hfmams Lexicon. Pearce. 

5h Dr. Bentley would throw our here eleven Verſes, 
2s if they were an Interpolation Bur the foregoing 
Words, containing a Repetition f what v ent betore 
them, with Difficulty and Labour he, have no Force 
nor Property, unleſs it be added (as it is in theſe 
Verſes) that ſome others after wards went this Way 
with more Eaſe. Pearce. W 

It is evident, that theſe Lines are Milton's, and 
cannot be an Interpolation of the Editor. But vert I 
am afraid we cannot fo ealily get over the Doctor's 
other Objection, that this ſame Bridge is deſcribed in 
B. x. for ſeveral Lines together poetically and pom- 
poufly, as a Thing untouch'd before, and an Incident 
to ſurprize the Reader, and therefore the Poet ſhould 
not have anticipated it here. Let the Lines themſelves 
be approved; yet it muſt be allow'd, it is wrong 
Conduct, and want of Oeconomy, for the whole 
Poem. And we cannot recollect a parallel Inttance 
in Homer or Pirgil, or any other authorized Pcer, 
Neevton. ts | 

It ſeems a little ſtrange, that Dr. Bentley and Dr. 
Newton ſhould paſs fo ſevere a Cenſusc upon this 
Paſſage, as to call it an Anticipation, wrong Conduct, 
and want of Oeconomy for the hole Poem. Could 
they be ignorant, that it is Miton's Manner, When 
he has ſome grand Scene to bring into View, to pre- 
pare the Reader for its Appearance, by ſome 3 

| ints, 
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Mov'd on ; with difficulty and labor he ; 
But he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 
Strange 


Hints, long before he actually introduces it upon the 
Stage? Does he not in the firſt four Lines of his 
Poem, declare the main Action and Event of it, 
which does not happen till we come to the ninth 
Book ? Mr. Addiſon obſerves, how juſt it was not to 
© omit in the firtt Book the Project upon which the 
* whole Poem turns.“ The Creation of Man is like- 
wiſe mentioned in the ſecond Book, as an antient 
Prophecy or Report in Hezven ; though the Account 
of that Tranſaction is not particularly related till the 
8th Book. Mr; Addiſon, in his Remarks upon che 
6th Book, takes notice, that the Poet, in deicribing 
the Battle of the Angels, © Had raiſed the Reader's 
Expectation, and prepared him for it by ſeveral 
* Pailages in the preceding Books.“ How then was 
it inconſiſtent with the Oeconomy of the Poem, to 
give a few curſory Hints ot that amazing Project 
which Sin and Death executed in bridging a Way 
over Chaos to this upper World, which the Author 
afterwards ſo poetically and pompouſlly deſcribes? But 
Dr. Newton cannot recollect a parallel Inſtance, 
either in Homer or Virgil. No! what does he think 
of that Paſſage in the Æneid which foretels the Death 
of Turnus, and even the Manner of it? Turnus, in an 
Encounter with Pallas, Æneas's Friend, kills him, 
and takes his Spoils, which he afterwards wore as a 
Trophy of his Victory. Upon which the Poet ob- 
ſerves, that Turnus will one Day wiſh that he had 
never worn that Trophy; as indeed he did, when in 
their laſt Combat, Zxeas having brought Turnus 
on his Knees, and at his earneſt Requeſt was juſt go- 
ing to give him his Lite, whea caſting his Eye on 
that Trophy, which call'd to Mind the Death of his 
dear Friend, he inſtantly diſpa:ched him, telling him 
it was Pallas, not ZXxeas, that killed him. The 
{ame Remark may be made on the Neath of Patroclus 
by Hector, in the T/iad, From all which Inſtances it 
plainly appears, that the foretelling or a SF 

. h vents 
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Strange alteration ! Sin and Death, a- main 
Following his track (ſuch was the will of heav'n!) 
Pav'd after him a broad and beaten way 1026 
Over the dark abyſs, whoſe boiling gulf 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wond'rous length, 
From hell continu'd, reaching th' utmoſt orb 
Of this frail world; by which the ſpirits perverſe 
With eaſie intercourſe paſs to and fro, 1031 
To tempt or puniſh mortals, except whom 
God and good Angels guard by ſpecial grace. 

But now at laſt tlie ſacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heav'n 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 1036 
A glimmering dawn : here Nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt. verge, and CH, to retire, 
As from 7 her outmoſt works a broken foe, 
With tamulc leſs, and with leſs hoſtile din; 1040 
That Satan with leſs toil, and now with eaſe, 
Wafts on the calmer wave + by dubious light; 
And like a weather- beaten veſiel holds 
Gladly the port, though ſhrouds and tackle torn: 

Or in the / emptier waſte, reſembling air, 1045 
| KY MWeighs 


Events that were thereafter to happen, is no Antici- 
Rem wrong Conduct, or bad Occonomy, in an 
eroic Poem, vut rather a neceſſary Lacident to pre- 
pare the Reader for ſuch an intereſt: ng Occurrence. 
N. 
15 Dr. Bentley reads bis inſtead of her: But the 
Meaning is, not that Chaos rerires from his own out- 
moſt Works, bur rather as from the outmoſt Works 
of Nature mentioned before. Ness fon. 

In this Line, and in the preceding Deſeription of 
the glimmering Dacun that Satan arlt meets with, 
Milton very probably alludes to Seneca's elegant Ace 
connt of Hercules's Paſſage out of Fell. Here, Fur 
663, Thyer. 

+ Or in the thinneſt part of the cruee Coniftee 
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m- Weighs his ſpread wings, at leiſure to behold 
Far off th' empyreal heav'n, extended wide 

In circuit, à undetermin'd ſquare or round: 
With opal tow'rs, and battlements adorn' d 
Of living ſaphir, (once his native ſeat !) 1050 
And faſt by, hanging in a golden chain, | 
This p pendant world, in bigneſs as a ftar 3 


which is like thin Air, compar'd to what he had 


pais'd through. This is a Kind of Atmoſphere to 
| Chaos. Richardſon. | 

#z As a large Fowl ſuſpending himſelf in the Air, 
ſeems to weigh one Wing againſt the other, and he 
continues ſome Time — thus hovering. Richardſon. 

n Ot what Form the Empyrean is, round or ſquare, 
bas been diſputed. Richard/on. 

o With Towers of precious Stones. Opal is a Stone 
of divers Colours, partaking of the Carbuncie's faint 
Fire, the Amethyit's bright Purple, and the Eme» 
rauld's cheering Green, Hume and Richardſon. 

p By this pendent World is not meant the Earth, but 
the new Creation, Heaven and Earth, the whole Orb 
of fixed Stars immenſly bigger than the Earth, a 
mere Point in Compariſon. This is ſure from what 
Chaos had lately faid, Ver. 1004. 

Now lately Heay'n and Earth, another World, 
Hang o'er- my Realm, link'd in a golden Cham. 
Behdes, Satan did not ſee the Earth yet; he was after- 
wards ſurpriz'd at the ſudden View of all this 
World at once,“ B. iii. 542. and wandered long on 
the Outſide of it; ill at laſt he ſaw our Sun, and 
learned there of the Arch-Angel Uriel, where the 
Earth and Paradiſe were. See B. iii. 542. This pen- 


dent Norld therefore muſt mean the whole World, 


the new created Univerſe, and beheld far off it ap- 


ared in Compariſon with the Empyreal Heaven no 


igger than a Star of the ſmalleſt Magnitude ; nay, 
not fo large, it appear'd no bigger than ſuch. à Star 
appears to be when it is cloſe to the Mon, the ſuperior 
Light whereof makes any Star that happens to be 


near. 
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Of ſmalleſt magnitude, cloſe by the moon. 
Thither full fraught with miſchievous revenge, 
Accurs'd, and in a curſed hour he hies. 1055” 


near her Disk, to ſeem exceedingly fmall, and als | 
molt diſappear. Dr. Bentley has ſtrangely miſtaken. 
the Senſe: of this Paſſage, underſtanding that the 
Earth was meant, and yet arguing very juſtly, that 
the Earth could not be meant. And Mr. Addiſon has 
fallen into the like Miſtake, as appears from his 
Words: © The glimmering Light which ſhot into the 
© Chaos from the utmoſt Verge of the Creation, 
with the diſtant Diſcovery of the Earth that hun 
* cloſe to the Moon, are wonderfully, beautiful — 
© poetical * but much more wonderful is the Imagi- 
nation of ſuch prodigious Diſtance, that after Satan 
had traveiled on ſo tar, and comes within View of 
the whole World, ir ſhould ſtill appear in Com- 
pariſon with the Empyreal Heaven, no bigger than 
the ſmalleſt Star, and that Star appearing yet ſmaller 
by its Proximity to the Moon! And how much 
more beautiful and poetical is it ro open the Scene thus 
by Degrees! Satan at firſt deſcries the whole World 
at 2 Diſtance, in Book the Second, and then in Book 
| the Third, he diſcovers our planetary Syſtem and the 
Sun, and afterwards by the Direction of Uriel, the 
Earth, and the neighbouring Moon. Newton. 
What a vaſt Imagination! ſays Richardſon, what 
© an Idea of Diſtance, the Diſtance from Hell ro 
to where Satan now is! He is as it were at his 
Journey's End, and yer fo remote, as that the 
new Creation, the immenſe Heavens, wherein. are 
placed the fix'd Stars; this vaſt Globe, to which 
our Earth is but as a Point, an Atom, appears but 
as the ſmalleſt Star. If to be at this Diſtance from 
it is, compar'd with his Journey, to be as it were 
'in the Neighbeurhood of the new Creation, what 


mutt that be through which the Devil has paſſed 
on this bad Errand 3 Hh 


The End of the Second Buuk, 
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God fitting on his throne ſees Satan flying to- 
wards this world, then newly created; ſhews 
him to the Son who fat at his right hand ; 
foretells the ſucceſs of Satan in perverting 
mankind : clears his own juſtice and wiſdom 
from all imputation, having created Man free, 
and able enough to have witatood his tempter ; 
yet declares his pur poſe of grace towards him, 
in regard he feil not of his own Malice, as 
did Satan, but by him ſeduc'd. The Son of 
God renders praiſes to his Father for the ma- 
nifeſtation of his gracious purpoſe towards 
Man; but God again declares, that grace 
cannot be extended towards Man without the 
ſatis faction of divine Juſtice ; Man hath offend- 
ed the majeſty of God by aipiring to God- 
head, and therefure with all his progeny de- 
voted to death muſt die, unleſs ſome one 
can be found ſufficient to anſwer for his of. 
fenſe, and undergo his Puniſhment. The Son 
of God freely offers himſelf a ranſom for Man: 
the Father accepts him, ordains his incarna- 

tion, pronounces his exaltation above all 
names in heaven and earth; commands. all 
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the Angels to adore him; they obey, and 
hymning to their harps in full choir, celebrate 
the Father and the Son. Mean while Satan 
alights upon the bare convex of this world's 
outermoſt orb ; where wandering he firſt 
finds a Place, fince called the Limbo of Vanity; 
what perſons and things fly up thither ; thence 
comes to the gate of heaven, deſcrib'd aſ- 
cending by fiairs, and the waters above the 
firmament that flow about it: his Paſſage thence 
to the orb of the ſun ; he finds there Uriel the 
regent of that orb ; but firſt changes himſelf 
into the ſhape of a meaner Angel; and pre- 
tending a zealous defire to behold the new 
creation, and Man whom God hath plac'd 
here, inquires of him the Place of his habi- 
tation, and is directed; alights firſt on mount 


Niphates, ; —_—_ Fs 

; + 4. EAA 42 

Hoyace adviſes a vec coiide 
Nature and Force of txGenius Jy lton ſeems to 
have Known perfectly we in his Strength 
lay, and has thereſore choſen a Subject entirely con- 
formable to thoſe Talents of which he was Maſter.. 
As his Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sub- 
lime, his Subject is the nobleſt that could enter into 
the Thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly 
reat and aſtoniſhing has a Place in it. The whole 
yſtem of the intellectual World, the Chaos and the 
Creation; Heaven, Earth, and Hell, enter into the 
Conſtitution of his Poem, Having in the firſt and 
ſecond Books repreſented the infernal World, with 
all irs Horrors, the Thread of his Fable naturally 
leads him into the oppoſite Regions. of Bliſs and 
Glory, Addiſon, 


oroughly the 
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AIL a holy light, offspring of heav'n firſ- 
born | 
6 Or of th' eternal co eternal beam! 


May 


_ @ Our Anthor's Addreſs to Light, and Lamenta- 
tion of his own Blindneſs, may perhaps be cenſured 
_ a8 an Excreſcence or Digreſſion nor agreeable to the 
Rules of Epic Poetry; but yet this is ſo. charming a 
Part of the Poem, tha: the moſt critical Reader, I 
imagine, cannot wiſh it omitted. One is even pleated 


with a Fault, if ic be a Fault, that is the Cccafion of 


ſo — Beauties, and acqnaints us ſo much with the 
Character and Circumſtances of the Author. Newton. 
Digreſions are by ne Means to be allowed in an 
Epic Poem. If a Poet, even in the ordinary Courſe 
of his Narration, ſhould ſpeak as little as polſible, he 
ſhould certainly never let his Narration fleep for the 
Sake of any Reflection of his own. - Virgil is rarely 
guilty of this Fault; but Lucan, who was an inju- 
dicious Poet, lets drop his Story very frequently for 
the Sake of his unneceſſary Digreſſions, or his Divey- 
tlcula, as Scaliger calls them. If he gives us an Ac- 
count of the Prodigies which preceded the civil 
War, he declaims upon the Occaſion, and ſhews how 
much happier it would be for Man, if he did not 
feel bis evil Fortune before it comes to paſs, and 
ſuffer not only by its real Weight, but by the Appre- 
kenfion of ir. Mlien's Complaint for his Biindneſs, 
His Panegyrick on Marriage, his Reflection on Adam 
and Eve's going naked, of the Angels eating, and 
ſeveral other Paſfages in his Poem, are liable to the 
lame Exception, though I muſt confeſs there is ſo 
great a Beauty in theſe very Digreſſions. that I 
wovld not wiſh them out of this Poem. Adaiſon. 

b Or may I without Blame call thee, rhe coeter- 
nal Beam of the Eternal God? The Antients were 
very cautious and curious by what Names they ad- 


drefled their Deities, and Milton, in Imitation of 


them, queſtions whether he ſhould addreſs the Light 
as the nrſt-· born of Heaven, or as the cocternal Beam 


of the Eternal Father, or as a pure etherial 2 
whoſe 


rere 
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May I expreſs thee unblam'd? c ſince God is 


light, 8 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity; dwelt then in thee, 5 
Bright effluence of bright eſſence increate! 
Or hear'ſt thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 

4 Whoſe fountain who ſhall tell? Before the ſun, 
Be fore the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didſt inveſt 10 
e The riſing world of waters dark and deep, 


Won 


whoſe Fountain is unknown: But as the ſecond Ap- 
pellation ſeems to aſcribe a proper Eternity to Light, 
Milton very juſtly doubts whether he might uſe that 
without —— Newton. 

c From 1 Fobn i. 5. God is Light, and in him is 
no Darkneſs at all.“ And 1 Tim. vi. 16. Who only 
* hath Immortality, dwelling in the Light, which 
© no Man can approach unto.* : 

d Where is the Way where Light dwelleth, 75 
xxxviii. 19, Whence the Light was which firit ſhone 
on this World rifing out of Chaos, we know not; 
And yer, B. vii. 244. *tis {aid it ſprang from the Deep: 
it appeared to ariſe from the Surface of Chaos, but 
this was not ker Fountain, no Light was there. Whe⸗ 
ther therefore it was taken from ſome of the Light 
already exiſting, and which has been juſt now ſpoken 
of, or was created in the ſtricteſt Senſe, not as the 
World, out of Matter, though in Diforder, but pro- 
duced from nothing, who can tell > Richardſon. 

e For the World was only in a State of Fiuidity, 
when the Light was created; as Moſes ſays, * The 
Spirit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters; 
* and God faid, ler there be Light, and there was 
Light,“ Gex. i. 2, 3. And this Verſe of Milton, 

The riſing World of Waters dark and deep: 
is plainly formed upon this of Sperſer, F. Q. B. i. 


C. i. St. 39. 


And thro' the World of Waters dark and deep. 
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Won from the F void and formleſs Infinite. 

Thee I re- viſit now with bolder wing, 

Eſcap'd the Scygian pool, tho' long detain'd 

In that obſcure . while in my flight 15 

2 Trop utter and through middle darkneis 

born, 5 

With other notes than to þ th' Orpbean lyre, 

I ſung of Chaos, and eternal Night ; 

2 Tavght by the heav'nly Muſe to venture down 
TS | „ 


f Yoid muſt not here be underſtood as Emptinefs, 
for Chaos is deſcribed as full of Matter; but void, as 
deſtitute of any form'd Being, void as the Earth 
was when firſt created. What Moſes ſays of that, is 
here applied to Chaos, without Form and void. A 


ſhort but noble Deſcription of Chaos, which is ſaid 


to be infinite, as it is extended underneath, as Heaven 
above, infiniely, . 

g In one Part of was utter Darkneſs, in other 
Parts the Flames gave a little Glimmer. Chaos was 
dark, but not utterly ſo, at leaſt in all its Parts; the 
fiery Particles might, as the Flames in ſome Parts of 
Hell, a little temper it, and the Verge of Chaos had 
a Sort of Dawn, a dubious Light ; thro* all theſe 
the Poet had pais'd, his Muſe had. Richardſon. 

h Orpheus made a Hymn to Night, which is til] 
extant ; he alſo wrote of the Creation out of Chaos. 
This he ſung to the Argonauts while they were row- 
ing and ſpent with Fatigue in that famous Expedition 
to Colchos ; tis in the Agonauticks of Apoll. Rhodius 
L. 1. 493. Milton treating the ſame Subject as Or- 
Pheus, ſays, he ſung to the Orphean Lyre, juſt as 
Horace addreſſes his own, as if it was that on which 
Alceeus uſed to play, becauſe he imitated that Poet. 
Od. i. 32, 3. Orphe 


* only, Milton by the Heavenly Muſe ; there- 

fore ne boaſts he ſung with other Notes than Or- 

pheus, though the Subjects were the ſame, B. i. 17. 
Vii. 1. Rich M n. 

He was only taugbt by the Mule b venture down, 

8 which 


4s, was inſpired by his Mother 
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The dark deſcent, and upto re-aſcend, 20 
Tho' hard, and rare! Thee J re. viſit ſafe, 
And feel thy ſovran vital lamp: but thou 
Re - viſit'ſt not theſe eyes, that rowl in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
480 thick a Drop Serene hath quench'd their 
orbs, 25 
855 8 | Or 


which indeed was not very hard, but alſo zþ to re- 
aſcend, tho hard and rare, which is maniteſtly an 
Alluſion to Virgil, Æn. vi. 128. 

But to return, and view the chearful Skies, 

In this the Task, and mighty Labour lies: 

To few great Fupiter imparts this Grace, 

And thote of ſhining Worth and heav'nly 2 

| ex. 

 k Drop ſerene, or Gutta ſerena. It was formerly 
thought, that that Sort of Blindneſs was an incu- 
rable Extinction or Quenching of the Light by a 
tranfparent, watry, cold Humour diſtilling upon the 
optic Nerve, though making very little Change in, 
the Eye to Appearance, if any; tis now known to 
f be moſt commonly an Obſtruction in the capillary 


d Veſſels of that Nerve, and curable in ſome Cafes. A 
le Cataract, for many Ages, and till about thirty Vears 
ago, was thought to be a Film externally growing 
ll over the Eye, intercepting, and ſo increaſing, till 
. Viſion was totally obſtructed ; but the Diſeaſe is in the 
v. chryſtalline Humour, lying between the outmaſt 
N Coat of the Eye and the Pupilla. The Dimneſs 
15 which is at the Beginning is called a Suffuſion, and 
r- when the Sight is loſt *ris a Cataract; and cur'd by 
as Couching, which is with the Needle paſſing through 
ch the exterpal Coat, and driving down the diſeaſed 
et. Chryſtalline, the Loſs of which is ſomewhar ſupply'd 
cr ' by the Uſe of a large Convex Glaſs. When Ailton 
Ce was firſt blind, he wrote to his Friend Leonard Phi- 
r- lara, an Athenian, then at Paris, for him to conſult 
17. Dr. Thevenot; he ſent his Caſe ('tis in the fifteenth 


of his Familiar Letters; What Anſwer he had is not 
3325 kngwa 


* 
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Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd / Yet not the more 

Ceaſe I to wander, where the Muſes haunt 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong: but chief 
Thee Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath 30 


Tnat waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, - 


Nightly I viſit: nor ſometimes forget 
# Thoſe other two equal'd wich me in fate, 
So 


known; but it ſeems by this Paſſage, that he was 
not certain What his Diſeaſe was: Or perhaps he had 
a Mind to deſcribe both the great Cauſes of Blind. 
neſs atcording to what was known at that Time, as 
his whole Poem is interſperſed with a great Variety 
of Learning. Richardſon. 3 

Read (ſays Dr. Bentley) yet not for that, be- 
cauſe there is no Gradation in ceaſing. But we may 
come nearer to the Text by reading yet not therefore : 
Our Poet, and Fairfax, whom he moſtly follows, do 


frequently in their Verſcs place the Tone on the laſt 


Syliable of therefore. Pearce. 
But I cannot ſce the Neceſſity for an Alreration : 
'© Yet not the more ceaſe I to wander,“ may be al- 
lowed, it not juſt fied by Ez ſequid ceſſare potes, And 
* if you can torbear at ail, Virgil, Ecl. vii. 1o. We 
may underſtand ceaſe here in the Senſe of forbear : 
*Yer nor the more forbear | to wander; I do it as 
much as I did before I was blind. Necoton. 
mn Tis the ſame as not ſometimes to forget; nec and 
neque in Latin, are frequently the fame as et non. 
Pearce. | | 
1 It has been imagined, that Milton dictated theſe 
other teo, which though different in Senſe, vet is not 
diſtinguiſhable in Sound, fo that they might eaſily 
be taken the one for the other, In Striétneſs of 
Speech, perhaps we ſhouid read ot bers inſtead of 
other. Moſe others too ; but thoſe o er may be ad- 
"mired as well as V eſe offer, in B. iv. 783. 
"theſe ct er d heel the North. Bar then it muſt be 
ack nos ledged, that foo is a ſorry Borch at belt. 
"The moſt probable Expiznarion or this. Paſſa ze 1 
A EL : b conceive 
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| likewiſe a_Pocm of the Generation of zhe World; 


and then in the Flow of. his Imagination, had added 


— 
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(So were [ equal'd with them in renown!) 


Blind Thamyris, and blind Mæonides: bai | 


And Tireſias, and Phineus, Prophets old. 


S 2 Then 


conceive to be this: Though he mentions four, yet 
there are but two whom he particularly defires to 
reſemble, and thoſe he diſtinguiſhes both with the 
Epithet blind, to make the Likeneſs the more ſtrike- 


ing. | 

: Fund Thamy ris, and blind Meomides, _ | 
Maonides is Homer, ſo called from the Name of his 
Father Mœon : And no wonder. our Poet deſires to 
equal him in Renown, whoſe Writings he ſo much 
ſtudied, admired, and imitated, The Character of 
Ibamyris is not ſo well known and eſt2bliſhed ; But 
Homer mentions him in the Liad. ii. 595. And EH 
thius ranks him with Orpheus and Muſes, the moſt 
celebrated Poets and Muſicians. That luſtful Chal- 
lenge of his to the nine Muſes, Was probably nothing 


more than a Fable invented to exprets his violent Love 


for Poetry. Pato mentions his Hymns with Honour 
in the Beginning of his eighth Book of Laws, and 
towards the Concluſion of the lat Book of his Re- 
public, ſeigns, upon the Principles of  Tranſmigra- 
tion, that the Soul of Thamyris paſſed into a Night- 
ingal. He was a Thracian by Birth, and invented 
the Doric Mood or Meaſure, according to Pliny, i. 
7. C, 57. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe. of Muſick, ſays, 
that he had the fineſt Voice of any of his Time, and 
wrote a Poem of the War of rhe mant with the 
Gods. And from Suidas we learn, that he compoſed 
which. being Subjects of Kin ro Milton's,, might pro- 
bably occaſion the Mention of hun, in this Place. 
Thamyris then and Tthmer are theſe other tævd Wh 
the Poet principally, deres to. reſemble. And ic 
ſcems as if he intended.only to mention theſe two, 


the two others,  Tireſias.. and Phineut, . the one a 
eban, the otker a e Arcata, tamovs. blind 
Prophets and Poets of Antiquity ; for the Word Pro- 


- phet 
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Then o feed on thoughts, p that voluntary move 
Harmonious Numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings 4 darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid 
Tunes her Nocturnal note. Thus with the year 40 
Seaſons 


Phet ſometimes comprehends both Characters, as 
Vutes doth in Latin. Newton. 

Dr. Bentley is totally for rejecting this Verſe, and 
objects to the bad Accent of Hreſias. But, as Dr. 
Pearce obſerves, the Accent may be mended by ſup- 
pohng, that the interlin'd Copy intended the Order 
of the Words, 2:3), toe 

And Phineus and Tirefias, Prophets old. 

And the Verſe appears to be genuine by Mr. Marvels 
alluding ro it in his Verſes prefixed to the ſecond 
Edition, | obs ts 
Juſt Heav*n thee, like Tireſeas, to requite, 
ewards with Prophecy the Loſs of Sight. 
And, as Mr. Lauder obſerves, they are all four joined 
together by Marſenius. LE 7 # 
Nothing could better expreſs the muſing 
Thoughtfulneſs of a blind Poet. The Phraſe perhaps 
was borrowed from the following Line in Spenſer's 
Tears of the Muſes, n ew 
I feed on ſweet Contentment of my Thought. 


2 er. 
p And the Reader will obſerye the flowing of the 
Numbers here with all the Eaſe and Harmony of the 
fineſt Voluntary. The Words of themſelves ſeem to 
have fallen 1 9 4 into Verſe, almoſt without the 
Poet's thinking of it. And this Harmony appears 
to greater Advantage for the Roughneſs of ſome of 
the preceding Verſes, which is an Artifice frequently 
practiſed by Milton, to be careleſs of his Numbers in 
iome Places, the better to {er off the muſical Flow of 
thoſe which immediately follow. Nexwton. 
9 Ir is faid that this Word was coin'd by our Au- 
thor, but I find it ſeveral Times uſed by Shakeſpear, 
and the Authors of that Age. Lear Fool ſays, Act 
1. So out went the Candle, and we were left dark- 
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the Beginnin 


blank, why may We not read, 


r Seaſons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
Or Sight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud inſtead, and ever-during dark | 45 
Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Preſented with an univerſal blank | 
Of Nature's works, to me expung'd and ? ras'd, 
Bs e And 
r This beautiful Turn of the Words is copied from 
of the third Act ot Guarini's Paſter 
Fido. Mirtillo addreſſes the Spring, | 
Thou art return'd ; but the Felicity | 
Thou brought'ſt me laſt is not rerurn'd with thee : 
Thou art return'd, but nought returns with thee 
Save my lait Joys regrettul Memory- 
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| Fanlbaxye. 

5 Dr. Bentley reads © Al Nature's Map, becaute 
(he fays) a Blank of Works is an unphiloſophical Ex- 
$95 oy : If fo, and the Sentence mult terminate at 


Preſented with an univerſal Blank; 

All Nature's Works to me expung'd and ras'd; 
That is, all Nature's Works being, in reſpect to the 
univerſal Blaxk or Abſence of Light from me, ex- 
pung'd and ras'd, Penree. | ;- 

It is to be wiſh'd that ſome ſuch Emendation as 
this was admitted. It clears the Syntax, Which ac 
preſent is very much embarraſſed, * All Nature's 
© Works being to me expung'd and eras'd, and Wiſe 
dom at one Entrance quite ſhut our,” is plain and 
intelligible ; but other wife it is not eaſy to ſay what 
the Conjunction and copulates 13/7 to, 

* And Wiſdom at one Entrance quite ſhut out.“ 
Newton. Ns SH 

But with Dr. Newfon's Leave, and is not to be 
taken here as a Conjunction copulative, but rather 
as an Adverb, and uſed only to continue the Sen- 
tence ; and if a Comma is put after asd, I conceive 
the Senſe is quite clear, nor liable to any Objection. 


* 3 
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And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out ! 50 


So much the rather thou, celeſtial light! 
| | Shine 


t Of the Latin radere to eraſe. The Romans, who 
wii. on waxed Tables with iron Stiles, when they 
itruck out a Word, did Tabulam radere, raſe it our, 
Light and the Bleſſings of it were never drawn in 
more lively Colours, and finer Strokes; nor was 
tue {ad Loſs of it and them ever ſo pallionately and 
parientiy lamented. They that will read the moſt 
excellent Eower, bemoaning the fame Misfortune, 
will ind him tar ſhort of this. Herodotus, in his 
Life, gives us {ome Verſcs, in whi.-t: be bewailed 
his Blindneſs, Hume. 

Thus have we gone thro? Milton's eloquent La- 


mentation of his Blindneſs, Which who ever reads 


with Attention, cannot but be extremely affected 
with it. As this Pourtrait of the Autior's Mind, 
when: under that Calamity, truly delincates his in- 
tellectual Features, t I may is expreſs my elf, I ap- 
prehend I {hal} no leſs gratity the Reader's Curioite 
ty when I ailure him, that the Picture or Milton's 
Facz Which we have here given, is a, true and an 
exact Copy of one that was taken from an original 
Painting; namely, from that which is prehx<d to Mr. 
Richardſon's Edition of this Poem: Ot whici, Mr. 
Richardſon, (who was himſelf an excellent Painter) 
gives the following Account. The Print prefix'd, 
* {hews the Face of him who wrote Paradiſe. Loſt; 
* the Face we chicfly deſire to be acquainted With; 
* *zis done from a Picture which I have Reaton to be- 
* lieve he far for, not long before his Death; 1 have 
* therefore given a little more Vigour to the Prins, 
and but a line, The Complexion mutt be ima- 
gincd as of one who had been fair and treſh co» 
* toured, Toland ſays, he was ruddy to the 1ſt ; 
my Picture, and other Informatiun does nor tell me 
© that, but that he might have been ſo not long be- 
fore. The Colour of his Eyes inclin'd to Biue, not 
deep; and tho' ſightleſs, they were, as lie sass 
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Shine inward, and the mind throogh all her pow'rs 
Ircadiate ; there plant eyes; all miſt from thence 
Purge, and diſperſe; that I may ſee and tel! 
Of things inviſible to mortal ſighht, 55 
Now had th' Almighty Father from above, [ 
1 the pure empyrean where he ſits 

igh thron'd above all height) 2 bent down His 

eye, 

His own works and v their works at once to view; 
About 


Spot; he was told ſo; a tis certain the Guta 
Serena (which was his Caſe) does not appear to 
common Eyes. at a little Diſtance; but Blindneſs 
even of that Kind is viſible, in the Colour „Motion, 
* and Look of the Eye, which has the ſad Misfortune 
of being extinguiſhed by it. Tis wonderfully ex- 
preſs d in the Picture from which this Print was. 
* made.” I have only to add, that this Print has as 
great a Reſe mblance of that of Mr. Richardſon's, as 
one Print an have that is cope. trum another. &. M. 
# The Survey of the hoe Creation, and of every 
Thing that is tranſacted in it a\Pr olpect worth 
the Omniſcience; and a mch dbqve tnar, in which 
Virgil has drawn his Pupiter, the Chriſtian Idea 
of rhe Supreme Being, is More onal and ſublime 
than that of the Reathens” The particular Objects, 
on which he is deſcribed to caſt his Eye, are repre» 
ſented in the moſt beautiful and lively Manner. 
Addiſon. 
This Picture of the Amighty⸗ s looking down from 
Heaven, is much the ſame as FR which Taſſo gives | 
in the toliowi ing Lines, Cant. i Ser 
When God Alm: ignty from Fo iofry Throne, 
Ser in rhoſe Parts of Heaven which pureſt are, 
(As far above the clear Stars every one, | 
As it is hence up to the higheſt Srar ;) 
Lock'd down, and ell at once this World beheld, 
Each Land, each Ciry, Country, Town and Field, 
Fairfax. 
2 Thar is, the Works of his own Works, the Ope- 
rations of his own Cr catures, Angels, Men and Devils. 
Newton, 
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About Him all the av Sanctities of heavin 60 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from His ſight receiv'd 
x Beatitude paſt utt'rance : on His right 

The y radiant image of His glory fat, 

His only Son, On earth He firſt beheld 

Our two firſt parents {yet the only two 65 
Of mankind) in the happy garden plac'd, 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 

In bliſsful ſolitude. He then ſurvey'd 

Hell, and the gulf between, and Satan there 70 
Coaſting the wall of heav'n on this fide night, 
In the = dun air ſublime ;. and ready now | 


To 


e A Word expreſſing the Holineſs and Purity of 
the bleſſed Angels. Richardſon. 
x Our Author nere alludes to the beat ic Vijzon, in 
hich Divines ſuppoſe the Happineſs of the Saints 
Sonkit, Thyer. 15 | 

To ſee God is to ſee his divine Perfections, his 
Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, Sc. tis to fee the 
Wonders of Creation, Redemption and Providence: 
All this we have {ome Glimmerings of here, in pro- 
portion to our various Capacities, Application, and 
Parity of Heart, and are proportionably Happy. The 
Idea of God is the greateſt Treaſure of the Human 
Mind, cven here is given Beatitude paſt Utterance 
what Bleſſedneſs mult ir betiow there! patt Utter- 
ance there too. This is the true beatific \ iſion. B. 1, 
684. v. 643. Richardſon. 

y According to St. Paul, Heb, i. 3. His Son 
* who being the Brightneſs of his Father 's Glory, 
and the expreſs Image of his Perſon— ſat down 
on the Right-hand of the Majeity on high.“ Let 
the diſcerning Linguiſt compare the preceding De- 
ſcription cf God, with that by Tafſo, Cant. 9. St. 55, 
$6, 5. Hume, 

z This is the Aer bruno of the ſtalians, who al- 
molt conſtantly expreſs a gloomy dusky Air in thei 
Terms. Thyer, 
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To ſtoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 
On the bare outſide of this world, that ſeem'd 

a Firm land imboſdm'd without firmament; 75 
Uncertain which, in ocean, or in air. 
Him God beholding from his proſpe& high, 
Wherein paſt, preſent, future He beholds 
þ Thus to His only Son foreſeeing ſpake. _ 
bay Y © ! v1 Only 


a The Univerſe appeared to Satan to be a ſolid 
Globe, encompaſſed on all Sides, but uncertain whe- 
ther with Water or Air, but without Firmament, 
without any Sphere of fixed Stars over it, as over the 
Earth. The Sphere of fixed Stars was itſelf compre- 
hended in ir, and made a Part of it. Newton. _ 

b If Miltons Majeſty forſakes him any where, it is 
in thoſe Parts of his Poem, where the Divine Perſons 
are introduced as Speakers. One may, I think, ob- 
ſerve, that the Author proceeds with a kind of Fear 
and Trembling, while he deſcribes the Sentiments 
the Almighty, He does not give his Imagination "its 
full Play, but chuſes to confine himſelf to fuch 
Thoughts as are drawn from the Books of the moſt 
orthodox Divines, and to ſuch 41 as may be 
met with in the Scripture. The Beauties therefore, 
which we are to look for in theſe Speeches, are not 
of a poetical Nature, nor ſo proper to fill the Mind 
with Sentiments of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of 
Devotion, The Paſſions which they are deſigned to 
raife, are a divine Love and religious Fear. The 
particular Beauty of the Speeches in the third Book, 
conſiſts in that Shortneſs and Perſpicuity of Stile, in 
which the Poet has couch'd the greateſt Myſteries of 
Chriſt ianity, and drawn together in à regular 
Scheme the whole Diſpenſation of Providence with 
reſpect to Man. He bas repreſented all the abſtruſe 
Doctrines of Predeſtination, Free- will, and Grace, as 
alſo the great Points of Incarnation and Redemption 
(which naturally grow up in a Poem which treats of 
the Fall of Man) with great Energy of Expreſſion, 
and in a clearer and ſtronger Light than I ever _ 
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Only begotten Son! ſeeſt thou what rage 80 
Tranſports our Adverſary, whom no bounds 
Preſcrib'd, no bars of hell, nor all the chains 
Heap'd on him there, nor yet the main abyſs 
Wide. interrupt, can hold? So bent he ſeems 
On deſperate revenge, that ſnhall redound 85 
Upon his own rebellious head, And now 

Through all reſtraint broke looſe, he wings his 
| way | 
Not far off heav'n. in the precincts of light, 
DireRly towards the new. created world, 
And man there plac'd; with purpoſe to aſſay go 
If him by force he can deſtroy, or worſe, _ 
By ſome falſe guile pervert: c and ſhall pervert; 
For man will hearken to-his-glozing lies, 
And eaſily tranſgreſs the ſole command, 
Sole pledge of his obedience: fo will fall, os 
He, and his faithleſs progeny. Whoſe fault? 
Whoſe but his own? Ingrate! he had of me 
All he could have: I made him juſt, and right: 
Suffieient to have ſtood, though free to fall. 


with in any other Writer. As theſe Points are dry 
in themſelves to the Generality of Readers, the con- 
eiſe and clear Manner in which he has treated them, 
is very much to be admired, as likewiſe that parti- 
cular Arr which he has, made ule, of in the inter. 
ſperſing all thoſe Graces of Poetry which the Subjed 
was capable of receiving. Satan's. approach to rhe 
_ Confines of the Creation, is finely; imaged in the 
Beginning of the Speech, which immediately fol 
r yvoror eat og |; noo. £4] 
c To avoid the Difficulty. of reconciling human 
Libefty with che divine Preſcience, ſome have aflert- 
ed, that tis no Imputation on God's Omniſcience to 
ſay, he cannor fore - know what a free Agent will dv. 
Milton, maintains the contrary; but ſays this Pre- 
Acience was conſiſtent with Liberty, Ver. 117. N. 
chardſon. | 
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Such I created all th' ethereal Powers, | 100 


And ſpirits, 4 both them who ſtood, and them 


who fail'd : 
Freely they ſtood who food, and fell who fell. 


Not free, what proof could they have giv'n 
ſincere BE: 


Of true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 104 


Where only what they needs muſt do, appear d; 


Not, what they would? What praiſe could they 
receive g, e 
What pleaſure 1 from ſuch obedience paid, 
When will and reaſon e (reaſon alſo is choice) 
Uſeleſs and vain, of freedom both deſpoil'd, 


Made paſſive both, had ſerv'd neceſſity, + 


Not Me ? They therefore, as to right belong'd, 
So were created, nor can juſtly accuſe © | 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate; 
As if F predeſtination over-rul'd | 
Their 


d Both the Antitheton, and the Repetition in the 
next Line, ſhew that the Author gave ir, | 
——Boti them who ſtood, and them who fell: 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell. 
| . Bentley. 
e The Author had expreſſed the ſame Sentiment 
before in Proſe. © Many there be that complain of 
divine Providence for {uffering Adam to tranigreſs. 
* Fooliſh Tongues! when God gave him Reafon, he 


gave him Freedom to chuſe, tor Reaſon is but 


chuſing; he had been elſe a mere artificial Adam, 
* &c.” See his Speech for the Liberty of unlicented 
Printing, P. 149, 150. Edit. 1738, | 
J Fore-ordaining. This is a different Notion from 
that of univerſal Fare and Necetlity ; *ris limited 
only ro rhe future Stare of Man; and there are two 
Opinions concerning it. Some have maintain'd what 
they call Reprobation together with the other; that 
is, that there are not onſy certain choſen, elect from 
Eternity 
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Their will diſpos'd.by abſolute decree, 11; 
Or high fore knowledge. They themſelves de. 
£ creed | 


Their own revolt, not I: g if I fore-knew, 
Fore : knowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no leſs prov'd certain unforeknown. 
So without leaſt impulſe, or ſhadow: of fate, 120 
Or ought by Me + immutably foreſeen, 
They treſpaſs ; authors to themſelves in all, 
Both what they judge, and what they chooſe; 
for ſo 
1 form'd 


Eternity to everlaſting Happineſs, but that the reſt 
ar2 reprobated, and mult neceſſarily be eternally 
damn'd. The other Notion of Predeſtination is, 
that ſome are elected peculiarly, the reſt may be 
ſaved complying with the Conditions; this is the 
Doctrine of Milton; and tis the Opinion of the mo- 
derate Calviniſts. Richardſon. 

If here docs not imply the leaſt Doubt or Uncer- 
tainty, but is uſed, as it is ſometimes in the beſt Au- 
thors, in the Senſe of though. Though I fore-knew, 
that Fore knowledge had no Influence. Newtor. 

h To foreſee immutably (ſays Dr. Bentley) are two 
Ideas that cannot unite, He thinks therefore that 
Milton muſt have given it immutably fore. doom d. His 
Objection is right, but his Emendarion is wrong, | 
think Milton ſeems rather to have dictated, 
Or ought by me immutable foreſeen. 
Where ought immutable may ſignify any Event that 
cannor be changed or altered. Pearce. 
 Immutably foreſeen, ſeems to mean fo foreſeen 2 
to be immutable. If Milton had dictated immutable, 
he would probably have ſaid, 15 | 
Or ought immutable by me foreſeen, . Necpton. 
Though what God foreſees cannot be altered, that 
Forefight has no Influence on the Event, as Ver. 
118. Theſe two Lines are a Recapitulation of, and a 
Concluhon from what had been ſaid juſt before. N- 
.chardſon.. h 
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I form'd them free, and free they muſt remain, 
Till they inthrall themſelves; I elſe muſt change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 126 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd * 
Their freedom; they themſelves ordain'd their 
45080; ES FOO VET 
The firſt ſort by their own ſuggeſtion fell, 
Self-tempted, ſelf-deprav'd : man falls deceiv'd 
By th' other firſt : Man therefore ſhall find grace; 
The other none: in mercy and juſtice both, 132 
Through heav'n and earth ſo ſhall my Glory 

excel $-5-5 $70 ES 
But mercy, firſt and laſt, ſhall brighteſt ſhine, 


Thus while God ſpake, i ambroſial fragrance 
--» fill'd 


All heav'n, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect 136 


'T Senſe 


„The Effects of this Speech in the bleſſed Spirits 
and in he divine Perſon to whom it was addreſſed 
cannot bur all the Mind of the Reader with a ſecret 
Pleaſure and Complacency. Addiſon. 

Our Author here ſhews, that he was no ſerv ile 
Imitator of the Antients. It is very well known that 
his Maſter Homer, and ail who followed him, hen 
they are repreſenting the Deity ſpeaking, deſcribe a 
Scene of Terror, and awful Conſternation. The Hen. 
den, Seas and Earth trembied, &c. and this to be ture 
was conſiſtent enongh with their natural Notions of, 
the Supreme Being: But it would not have been ſo 
8 to the mild, mercital, and bene volent Idea 
ot the Deity upon the Chriſtian Scheme, and there- 
fore our Author very judic ouſly made the Words of 
the Almighty diftuſing Fragrance and Delight to all 
around him. There is a Paſſage in Arioſto exactly in 
the * Taſte with what Milton has given us, Cant. 
29. St. 30. | 

Thus = the Higheſt, and then there did enſue 

A wond'rous Calm in Waters and in Air. 

| Harrington. Th er. 
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Sen ſe of new joy ineffable diffus de. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 
Mott glorious; in Him all his Father ſñhon 
& Subllantially expreſs'd; and in His Face 149 
Divine com paſſion / viſibly appear d. 
Love without end. and without meaſure grace; 
Which uttering, thus He to His Father ſpake. 
O Father! gracious was that word which clos'd 
Thy ſovran ſentence, that man ſhould find 
n e 45 
For which both heav'n and earth ſhall high extol 
Thy praiſes, with th' innumerable ſound 


1 
2 


F *reording to Heb. i. 3. where the Son of God 
is tier, > Rrighrneſs of his Father's Glory, and 
* the expreſs Image of his Perſon,* the Character f 
his Subſtance, as the Original expreſſeth it. Hume. 

Subſtantially, as B. vi. 682. viſibly. The Der y is 
ſeen bodily, Col. 1. 9. not as the Deity, inviſible, but 
confpicuous ; though as yet different from M hat he 
was after the Incarnation. Richard on. 

1 What an amiable, what an adorable Image 
what in God is Attribute, in bim is Subltance, , R.. 
chardſon. a 

n Dr. Bentley reads <vith innumerable Strains, &c. 
He thinks it ſtrange to find numerable join'd to a 
ſingular Number, unleſs the Subitantive implie 
Malricude in the very Name: But is not innuenmerable 
Sound of Songs here the fame with innumerable Force 
of. Spirits, in B. i. 101? In both Places the Word ix. 
nmerabie, though join'd to Sound and Force, yet in 
Senſe refers to Songs and Sirits. See alſo B. x. 268. 
Again, he diſlikes Send, becauie reſound foilows in 
the next Verſe but one. Bur this Way of Writing is 
common to this Poet, See B. i. 642, and ii. 190. 192. 
So in B. 1. 441, 442. we read Song unſung. And we 


have the very Tuiag the Doctor finds Fault with in 


. Follow 


r 


Encompaſs'd ſhall reſound thee ever bleſt. 
For ſhould man finally be loft, ſhould man 1560 


— 


Of hymns, and ſacred ſongs, wherewith thy 


throne - : N 


Thy creature late fo lov'd, thy youngeſt ſon, 


Fall cireumvented thus by fraud, tho! join?d) 1 | 
With his own folly ? = That be from thee far, 
That far be from thee, Father, who art judge 


Of all things made, and judgeſt only right. 15 5 
Or ſhall the adverſary thus obtain 


% 


flis ent And fruftrace'thine f ſhall he ful 255 


His malice, and thy goodneſs bring to o nought, 
Or proud teturn (though to his heavier doom,) 
Yet, with revenge accompliſh'd, and to hell 160 
Draw after him the whole race of mankind, 

By bim corrupted ? Or wilt thou thyſelf | 
Aboliſh thy creation, and unmake 1 


For him, what for thy glory thou haſt made 3 


So ſhould thy goodneſs, and thy greatneſs; both 


Be queſtion'd, and blaſphem'd without defenſe. 


To whom the great Creator thus reply' d, 167. 
O Son, in whom my ſoul hath chief delight, 
p Son of my boſom, Son who art alone 

| 1132 My 


Follow'd with Acclamation and the Sound ; 
Symphonious of ten thouſand Harps that tun'd d 
Angelic Harmonies ; the Earth, the Air 7:4 
Reſounded. „ Bearert. 
n An Imitation of Gen, xviil. 24, That be far 
from thee to do after this Manner, to ſlay thg 
' Righteous with the Wicked. That be far from these: 
Shall not the Judge of all the Earth do right??? 
o This Word and ozght our Author uſually ſpells 
naught and augbt, and they may be ſpelt either 
Way ; but this is grown obſolete, and the other may 
be jaltined as well from the Saxon. Newton. 
The Son is nere addreſſed by ſeveral Titles aud 
Appellations trom Scripture. O Son, n hom my 


Soul 
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My word, my wiſdom, and effectual might! 
All, hat thou ſpoken as My thoughts are, all 171 
As My eternal purpoſe bath decreed. 

Man ſhell not quite. be loſt, but ſav'd who will ; 
Yet not of. will in him, but grace in N e 
Freely- vachſaf'd : :, once more I will renew 1 78 
His lapſed Fry 'rs, though forfeit, and inthrall'd 
By ſin to foul exorbitant defires : 

Upheld by Me, yet once more he ſhall tand 
On even ground againſt his mortal fo: 

7 By Me upheid, that he may know now frail 
His fall'n condition is, and to Me owe IS1 
All his deliv'rance, and to none but Me. 

Jome I have choſen of peculiar grace 

Ele& above the reſt: ſo is My will : | 
The reſt ſhall hear Me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their finful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes 186 
Th' incenſed Deity, while offer d grace 

Invites : for I will clear their fenſes dark, 

What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtony ae . 
10 pra 7, repent, and bring obedience due. 190 
To pray r, repentance, and obedience due, 


Sul hath chief Delicht, from Mate. ili. 17, My be- 
loved Son in whom Iam well pleated.? Son of m 
Bejom, from Fobn i. 18. The only begotten Son, 
Wnich is in the Boſom of the Father.“ My Were, 
from Rev. xix. 13. And hi: Name is called the Word 

ot God.“ My Hiſdom and effectual Might, fron: 
1 Cor. i. 24. Chriit the Power of God, an the Wil- 
* dom of God.) Newton. 

It was before, Ver. 178, upheld 57 nie. The Turn 
of the Words is remarkable. And we have the 
ofiner taken Notice of theſe Turns of the Words, be- 
cauſe it has been objected by Dryden and others, tha: 
there Were no 4 urns of the Words in Miiton. New 
zen. 8 


| {Though 
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* 


(Though bit > endevoir'd with fipkere intent), 


And to the end perfiſting, fafe arrive 


{EY 


able to our Pronunciation of it, as well as to its De- 

| rivation from the French en and degcir. 
s © He that endureth to the End ſhall be ſaved? 

Matt. x. 12. 1 

? Ir is a great Pity that our Author ſhould have thus 

cebaſed the Dignity of the Deity, by putting in his 

Mouth this horrid Doctrine of a Day of Grace, after 

6 which it is not poſſible for a Man to repent; and there 
can be no Sort of Excuſe for him, except the candid 

Reader will make {ome Allowance for the Prejudices 

which he might poſſibly receive trom the gloomy Di; 


vinity of that enthuſiaſtic Age in which he lived. 
E Thyev. $i | x 7 | 
l But with Submiſſion to Mr. Tþyer, I think his Cen- 
kh ſure of our Author is a little too ſevere. For what I 


apprehend, Milton means by the Day of Grace, is the 
whole Courſe of Man's Life; and that if in all that 
Time he negles or refuſes to comply with thoſe gra- 
cious Terms of Salyation Which God is pleated to 
offer him, and continues obdurare to the End of his 
Life, that then he has no Grounds ro expect Gd Ione 
nefs hereafter ; a Doctrine which I ſuppoſe Mr, 25) er 
will allow is confonant to Scripture, That this is the 
Author's Meaning is evident to me from the Con- 
traſt he makes ber ween the Rghteous in the foregoing 
Line, and the Hicted in this: There it is, 
And to the End perſiſting, ſaſe arrive, 
That is, they Who perſiſt in their Obedience to 


kh 


Death, Hall receive a Crown of Life; but they who 
wilfully refuſe the Grace that is offered them, and 
contiuue ſo to do to the End of their Lives, will be 
dealt wich according to che ſtricteſt Juſtice, Their 
ay Obduration . 
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They who neglect and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte ; 
But hard be harden' d, blind be blinded more; 200 
That they may ſtumble on, and deeper fall: 
And none but ſuch from Mercy J exclude. 

But yet all is not done: Man diſobeying, 
Diſloyal breaks his fealty, and ſins 

Againſt the high ſupremacy of heav'n, 205 
Affecting God- head, and ſo loſing all, 

To expiate his treaſon hath nought left: 

But to deſtruction facred, and devote, 

He with his whole Poſterity muſt die; 

Die he or Juſtice. muſt ; unleſs for him 210 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid ſatisfaction, death for death. 

Say, heav'nly Pow'rs, where ſhall we find ſuch 
love: | | 
Which of ye will be mortal to redecem 
Man's mortal crime: and « juſt, th' unjuſt to ſave? 


Dwells in all heaven charity ſo dear? 216 

He aſk'd, but v all the heav'nly choir ſtood 
mute, | 
And 


Obduration and Blindneſs, is the neceſſary Confe- 
quence of their Obſtinacy ; fince God has declared, 
that whenever a Sinner turns from the Evil of his 
Ways, he is ready to pardon and receive him. F. M. 

n That is, which of you will be ſo juſt as to fave 
the unjaſt? Which of you will be righteous enough 
zo ſupply the Defects of others Righrcouſnels ? It is 
plainly an Alluſion to 1 Peg, iii, 18. For Chriſt bach 
* alſo once ſuffered for Sins, the juſt for the unjult.” 

2 Ineed not point out the Beauty of that Circum- 
- +Kance, wherein the whole Hoſt of Heaven are re- 
preſented as ſtanding mute, nor ſhew how proper the 


Jer. was to produce ſuch a Silence in Heaven. 
5 Jen. 4 'Þ 271 8 . | 

This beautiful Circumſtance is raiſed upon Rez. 
vin. 1. Where upon a certain Occaſion it is ſaid, Ther? 
ET "9? FOR CRATE 2041 
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And ſilence was in heav'n: on mam's behalt 

6 Patron, or interceſſor, none appeardmW—7ũ 
av Much leis that durſt upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture; ard ranſom ſet. 201 
And now, without redemption all mankincgtg 
Muſt have been loit, 'adjudg'd to Death and hell 
By doom ſevere, had not the Son of Gd 
(In whom the falineſs dwells of love divine,) 
His deareſt mediation. thus renew'd. - 226 
___ Father ! thy word is paſt, Man ſhall find grace: 
And ſhall grace not find means, that finds her 
© Way, 26 IS 


| | if 

The ſpeedieſt of thy winged meſſengers, | it 0 
| 
| 
| 


21 


To viſit all thy creatures, and to all 2230 j 
ch Comes x unprevented, unimplor'd, unſought? il 


9 


ef was Silence in Heaven. And as there was Silence | 
16 in Hell, When it was propoſed who {houid be ſent | 
on. the dangerous Expedition to deitroy Mankind, fo 
there is like wiſe Silence in Heaven, when it is asked, | 
who will be willing to pay the Price of their Re- 01 
demption. Satan alone was fit to undertake the one, 04 
as the Son of God the other. But though the Silence g 1 
is the ſame in both Places, the Difference of the Ex. N 
preſſion is remarkable. In Hell it is ſaid, all ſat 
mute, B. ii. 420. as there the infernal Peers were fits 
ting in Council, but here it's ſaid they ſtood mute, as 
the good Angels were ſtanding round about the 
Throne of God. Newton. c | 
4 Dr. Bentley reads, not one t hat durit z? for (he 
ſays) it was nor leſs to be Interceſſor than to bear the 
Forfeiture, it was one and the ſame Thing. But ſurely 
the Caſe is otherwiſe; for by Patron or Interceſſor, 
Milton means one who ſhould plead with God that 
he would be favourable: to Man; which Interceſſion 
might be made by one, who yet would not venture ſo 
far, as to offer to take upon him to die for the Re- 
Rev. demption of Man. Pearce, © 16.4 
* Prevent, from prevenire; to come before. ts 
race 
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Happy for Mang ſo coming! He her aid ®, 


Can never ſeek, (once dead in fins, and loft) 
Attonement forhinfelf, or offering meet, 
| Undebted, and anegane! N hath none to bring. 
|- Brhold'Me then! Me fer him, life for life 236 
| Fefes," on Me let thine anger fall; 
Aecbunt Me Man! I for his fake will leave 
Thy boſom; and this glory next to Thee: 
Freely put off, and for him laſtiy die 240 
Well pleas'd, on Me let Death wreak all his rage. 
Under his gloomy pow'r I ſhall not long 
Lie vanquiſh'd; Thou haſt givin me to poſſeſs 
„Life in My ſelf for ever; by Thee Llive, 
Though now to Death L yield, and am his due 245 
All that of Me can die; yet that debt paid, 
Thou wilt not leave Me in the loathſome grave 
His prey nor ſuffer My unſpotted ſoul! 
For ever z with corruption there to dwell : 
But J ſhal! riſe victorious, and ſubdue _ 2.50 
My vanquiſher, ſpoil'd of: bis vaunted ſpoil: F 
let <5 ' | 5 | Death by 


Grace is not preceded by 8 itſelf prevents 
or goes befoie ; *ris a free Gift, as B. xi. 3, prevenient 
Sate deſcending, &c. 2 Tm. i. 9. not according to 
our Works, but according to his own Purpoſe and 
© Grace. Pſ. Ixxxviii. 13. But onto thee have I cry'd, 
0 Lord, and in the Morning ſhall my Prayer pre- 
vent thee. Here the Favour if it comes, comes 
not unprevented. Prayer prevents or goes before God's 
Goodneſs. ' Richard/on; 1 
2 For as the Father hath Life in himſelf, fo bath 
ge given to the Son to have Lite in himſelf, 7%. 0 
v. 26. e eee e 
E According to the Pſalmiſt, For thou Wilt not | 
© kavemySoub in Hell, neither ſuffer thy Holy One 5 
to ſve Corruption,“ Pf. xvi. 10. applied to our Sa- rc 
— Reſurrection by St. Peter, Acts ii. 20, 21, 5 


2 
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2 Death his death's wound I then re ceive,:an a 
ſtoop _ ' SSD 30 A 


% 2831 ES : 


Inglorious, of his mortal ſting diſarm d. 


þ I through the ample air in triumph high 254 
Shall lead bell captive, maugre hell! and ſhow. 
The Pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Thou at the fight 
Pleas'd, out of heaven ſhalt look down, and ſmile; 
While by Thee rais'd I ruin all My foes, 
Death laſt, and with his carcaſs glut the grave: 
Then, with the multitude of My redeemd 
Shall enter heav'n long abſent, and return, 261 
Father! to ſee Thy face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger ſhall remain; but peace aſſur'd 
And reconcilement: wrath ſhall be no more 
Tnenceforth, but in Thy preſence joy entire. 265 
4 His words here ended, but His meek aſpect 
Silent yet ſpake, and breath'd immortal love * b 
- | 0 


a4 am very ſorry to obſerve, that the quaint Con- 
geit in this Line is very inconſiſtent with the Cha- 
racter of the Speaker, and unworthy of the Majeſty 
of che reſt of the Speech. Milton might perhaps be 
led into it by a Witticiſm of the ſame Kind in Se- 
neca, when ſpeaking of the Terror Plato Was in 
from the Wound he received from Hercules, ſays; 
Her. Fur, Ver. 568. And the Lord ot Death was 
* atraid to die.“ Thyer. uf | 
'b© Thon | haſt aſcended on high, thou haſt led 
© Captivity captive.” Pf. Ixviii. 18. And having 
* ſpoiled Principalities and Powers, he made a She 
of them openly, triumphing over chem in it.“ 
nails. | | Dez h 
According to St. Paul, The lait Enemy that 
© ſhall be deitroy'd is Death.“ 1 Cor. xv. C6. 
d What a charming and lovely Picture has Milton 
given us of God the Son, eontidered as our Savieur 
and Redeemer ? not io the leaſt inferior in its way 
to That grander one in che 6ta Book, where ke de- 
leribes him cloathed with Majeſty and Terror, taking 
Vengeancs 
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To mortab men, above which only ſhon 

Filial obedience: e as a {acrifice WT 

Glad to be offer d, he attends the will 270 

Of his great Father. Admiration ſeia de 

All heav'n, uchat this might mean, and Whither 
Wi ge. ET sh ia 

Wond' ring; but ſoon th Almighty thus reply d: 

O Thou in heav'n and earth the only peace 

Found out for mankind under wrath! O Thou 

My ſole complacence! well Thou know'ſt how 


KS dear 930 9941 FB * | | 276 
To Me are all My works,nor Man the leaft, 
| it A r bei Tn Though 


# 
N 


Vengeance of his Enemies. Before he repreſents 
him ſpeaking, he makes divine Compaſſion, Love 
without End, and Grace without Meaſure, vitbly 
to appear in his Face,“ Ver. 140. and carrying on 
the ſame amiable Picture, makes bim end it with a 
Countenance breathing immortal Love fo mortal Mens 
Nothing can de better contrived to leave a deep Im- 
preſſion upon the Reader's Mind; I believe one may 
venture to aſſert, that no Art or Words could lift the 
Imagination to a ſtronger Idea of a good and bene- 
volent Being. The mute Eloquence, which our Au. 
thor has ſo p:ettily expreſs'd in his ſilent yet ſpake, is 
with no leſs Beauty deſcribed by Taſſo, ar the End of 
Armida*s Speech to Godfrey, Cant. 4. St. 65. Thyer. 

e An Allu ion to P/. XIvi 6. and the following 
Verſes. Sacrifice and Offering thou didſt not deſire. 
* Mine Ear thou haſt opened; Burnt-Ofſering and 
Sacrifice haſt thou not required. Then ſaid I, Lo! 
© I come; in the Volume ot the Book it is written 


* of me: I delight to do thy Will, O my God ; yea, 


thy Law is wirhin my Heart.“ 
f The leaſt dear, fho' laſt created; ſome what like 
Shakeſpear's Lear to Cordelia. Act i. 
— Now eur Joy, = 
Alrhough our lait, not leaſt, 1 t. 
And Antony to Treoon/us.. Jul. Cæſ. Act. ini. 
Though laſt not leatt to love. r 


A 
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Though laſt created; that for him I ſpare 
Thee from My boſom, and right hand, to ſave 
08 (By loſing Thee a while) the whole race loſt. 280 
zou therefore whom thou only canſt redeem, 
r Their nature alſo to Thy nature join 
And be Thy ſelf Man among men on earth, 
Made fleſh, when time ſhall-be, of virgin ſeed, 
By wond' rous birth: be Thou in Adam's room 285 
The head of all mankind, though 4#dam's lon. © 
W þ As in him periſh all men, ſo in Thee 
6 As from a ſecond root, ſhall be reſtor det 
As many as are reſtor'd, without Thee none. 
n His crime makes guilty all his ſons; Thy merit 
Imputed ſhall abſolve them who renounce 291 
11s Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds : 
ve And live in Thee tranſplanted, and from Thee 
) WW Receive new life. So man, as is moſt juſt, 
Shall ſatisfie for man, be judg'd, and die, 295 
1, And dy ing riſe, and rifing with him raiſe 
m- His brethren, ranſom'd with His own dear life. 
ay 80, heav'nly love ſhall outdo helliſt hate | 
ne Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 
Þ That is, the Nature of them, whom thou only 
canit redeem. A Manner ot Speaking very WH 
with our Author. . 15 1 5 
b © For u as in Adam all die, even fo in Chriſt ſhall 
Ade pie alive," 1 Cor. XV, 2 a 
The Love of rhe Father in giving the Son to 
Death, and the Love of the Son in ſubmitting to it, 
aud dying to redeem Mankind, Mr, Farburton thus 
explains it. Vilton s Syſtem of Divinity taught, lays 
he, not only that Man was 1edeemed, bur | 
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ikewiſe 

that à teal Price was paid for, his, Redemption; 

ing to redeem, therefore ſignifying only Redemp- 

tion in a vague uncertain Senſe, but imperfectly 

' repreſents his Syſtem; fo imperfectly, that it may 

as well be called the Socinian; the Price paid 
1 | enn 
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So dearly-to redeem what helliſh hate 300 
So eaſily deſtroy'd, and ſtill 4 deſtroys 

In thoſe who, when they may, accept not grace. 
Nor ſhalt Thou by deſcending to aſſume 

Man's nature, leſſen or degrade Thine own. 
Becauſe Thou haſt (tho' thron'd in higheſt bliſs 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 306 
 God-like fruition) quitted all, to fave | 

A world from utter loſs, and haſt been found 
By merit more than birthright Son of God; 


Found worthieſt to be ſo by being good- 310 


Far more than great, or high; becauſe in Thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory abounds; 
Therefore Thy humiliation ſhall exalt | 
ODS VEL ae 3 Qi EL ins With 


* {which implies a proper Redemption) is wanting. 
© Fur to pay-a Price, implying a voluntary Act, the 
© Poet therefore well expreſſes it by F4ving to Death, 
that is, giving himſelf ro Peath, ſo that the Scuſe 
of the Line fully expreſſes Milton's Notion.“ 
_ © Heavenly Love gave a Price for the Redemption 
* of Mankind, and by Virtue of that Price really 
te redeemed them.“ 


Dr. Bentley objects to fill deflrcys, that this 


Speech is betor e Adam's Fall. and thereiore he thinks 
that Milton gave it and will deſtrcy. But there are 
many Paſſages in theſe Speeches ot God and. Meſſiah, 
where the Fall is ſpoken of as a Thing paſt, perhaps 
becauſe all Things, even future ones, are preſent to 
the divine Mind. Thus we read in Ver. 151. 
Thy Creature late io lov'd. 
And Ver. 181. 

—— Thar he may know how frail 

His fall'n Condition is. 270 
And yet theſe tuo Pailages, with others of the ſame 
Kind, Dr. Bentley has ſuffered ro ſtand uncenſur d. 
Pearce. | | | 

I This deſerves Notice, as an Inſtance of Milton“ 
Orthodoxy, with relation to the Divinity of God the 
Son, Newton. | Hy. 
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With Thee Thy manhood alſo to this throne : 


Here'ſhalt Thou fit incarnate, here ſhalt reign 315 
Both God and Man, Son both of God and Man, 


Anointed Univerſal King; all pow'r 


J give Thee, reign for ever, and aſſume 


Thy merits: under Thee, as head ſupreme 319 | 
Thrones, Princedoms, Pow! rs, Dominions I re- 


duce: | | 
„ All knees to thee ſhall bow, of ha the 'bide 


In heav'n, or earth, or under earth in hell; 
When Thou attended gloricuſly from hear: a. 
Shalt in the ſky appear, and from Thee ſend _ 
The ſummoning Arch-Angels to proclaim 328 
Thy dread tribunal: forthwith from all winds 
The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all paſt ages, to the general doom 


Shall haſten, ſuch a peal ſhall rouſe their deep! ! 


Then all thy ſaints aſſembled, thou ſhalt judge 330 


Bad men, and Angels; they arraign'd ſhall fink 


Beneath Thy Sentence; hell (her numbers full) 
Thenceforth ſhall be for ever ſhut. 


Mean-while 
The world ſhall burn, and from her aſhes ſpring 


New heav'n and 8 en the 20 ſhall 


dwell; 
8 | And 


m Marr, xxviii. 18. All Power is given to me.“ 
n That at the Name of Jeſus every Knee ſhould 
* bow, of Things in Heaven, and Things i in. Earth, 
* ant] Things under the Earth,” Phil, ii. 10. 


o In the early Times of the Chriſtian Church *twas 


univerſally behev*d, that after the genera] Confla» 
_ there ſhould be a new Heaven, and a new 
arth, the Habitation of Righreou! neſs, and that 


-Chrift ſhould reign on this renovated Earth, with 
his Saints a thouſand Years; this, therefore was 


called the Millennium. Milton has wrought the beauti- 
fulleſt Part ot this Notion into his Poem; he has 
uppos d the new Heavens, and the ne W Earth, where 


all 
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And after all their tribulations long $31 30 
See golden days, frunful of golden deeds, 
Wich joy and love triumphiug, and fait truth: 
p Then Thou Iny regal tceptre ſhall lay by 
For, regal ſceptre then no more ihall necd; 340 
Godeſhall be All in All. But all ye Gods, 
Adore Him, who to compaſs all this dies! 
Adore the Son, and honour tun as Me. 
No ſooner had th! Almighty ceas'd, but all 


all Things ſhall bear the Inſcription of Folineſs to the 
Lord. Zich. xiv. 20. When, © rhe Earth ſhall be filled 
with the Knowledge of the Glory of the Lord, as 
the Waters cover tie Sea, ab. ii. 14. But he has 
* not taken in the '[emporary Reign of Cbriſt there. 
All ſhall be one Kingdom, the Scepter ſhall be given 
up to the Father, who-ſhall reign thence forth tor 
ever. B. viii. 638, 647. xi. 900. Xii. 347. Richaradſon. 
Dr. Bentley reads Heavens; for he ſays, Heaven is 
the Scat ot. God, Heaven are the vifible ones, all not 
beyond the fixed Stars; But I find Milton almoſt al- 
ways uſing the known Fewwtih Phraſe of Heaven and 
Earth to expreſs the whole Creation by. See In- 
ſtances in B. vii. 62, 67, 232, 256, 617. vöi. 15, 70, 
X. 638. 647. x. 638, 647. xi. 66, 901 Tearce. 
p According to 1 Cor. xv. 28. And when all 
Things ſhall be ſubdued under him, then ſhall the 
Son alſo himſelt be ſubject to him, that put all 
Things under bim, that God may be all in all.“ 

9 That all Men ſhould honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father, %u v. 23. 

ry The Cloſe of ths divine Colloguy, with the 
Hymn of Angels that follows upon it, are ſo wonder- 
fully beautiful and poctical, that I ſhould not forbcar 
inſerting the Whoe, if the Bounds of my Paper 
would give me Leave. - Addiſon. 
It che Reader pleaſes to compare this divine Dia- 
jague with the Speeches ot the Gods in Homer and 
Virgil, he will find the Chriſtian Peer: to tranſcend 
the Heathen, as much as the Religion of the one fur- 
paſles that ut the others. Their Deities. talk ns 
TE 2 


The 
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« The multitude of Angels with a ſnout 345 

(Loud, as from numbers without number; 55 

As from bleſt voices) utt'ring joy, Wen n rung 

With jubilee. and loud hoſanna's fill'd 

Th' eternal regions. Lowly reverent | 

Tow'rds either throne n Romy t and to! the 

lo Zgrouthd:iy eld to ery ay ff 

With ſolemn adoration down they caſt | 351 
| Their crowns, inwove with z amarant, and gold, 


7 2 Immortal 


act like Men, but Aſiiton's divine Perſons are divine 
Perlons indeed, and talk in the Language of God, 
that is, in the Language of Scripture, Ne is ſo very 
ſerupulous and exact in this Particular, that perhaps 
there is not a ſingle Expreſſion, which may not be 
ſuſtified by the Authority of Holy Writ. We have 


taken Notice of ſeveral, where he ſeems to have co- 
pied the Letter of Scripture, _ the Spirit of | 


Scripture breathes in all the reit, MNeewt on. 


Dr. Bentley ſays, that here is a Sentence without 


a Verb, and therefore he reads, gave a Shout.“ But 


there will be no need of his Altèration, if we point | 


theſe and the following Ver{s thus, 
The Molricude of Angels with 2 Shout 
Loud as from Numbers without Number, ſweet 
As from bleſs'd Voices uttering Joy, (Heaven 11 ng 
© Wirth Jubilee and loud Hofannas) fiild | 
Th' eternal Regions, 


Thus N will be the Verb, following the Nomi- | 


native Cale Multituae ; like this is wharwe read | in 
B. vii. 286. 
Wich Foy and Swvitt | 
The hollow univerſal] Orb they Hh d. Pearce. 
So they are repreſented, Rev. iv. Io. The four 
« and twenty Elders fell down betere him that far 
© on the Throne, and worſhio him that lived] for 
ever and ever, and calt their Crowns betore the 
Throne.“ 
u Amarant, Greek for af ding, that decaye: = not; 
2Fl»weriof a Purple Velvet Colour, which thou gh 


— 


fade, 


gather'd * its Beauty, aud when all other Flowers 
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Immortal amarant a flow'r which once 

In Paradiſe faſt by the Tree of Life 

Began to bloom; but ſoon for man's offenſe 35 5 

To heav'n remov'd, where firſt it grew, there 
grows, 5g 

And flow'rs aloft ſhading the fount of life ; 

And where ab the river of bliſs thro' midſt of 


x Rowls o'er Elxfan flow'rs her amber fiream: | 


With 


Fade, recovers its Luſtre by being ſprinkled with a 
little Water, as Pliny affirms; L. xxi. C. 11. Our Au- 
thor ſeems to have taken this Hint from 1 Per. i. 4. 
To an Inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fades h not acuay. And 1 Pet. v. 4. Ye ſhall receive 
2 Crown of Glory that fadeth not acuay: Both re- 
laring to the Name of his everlaſting Amarant, which 
he has finely ſet near the Tree of Life. Clem. Alexan- 
Ariniis calls the Flower Amarant, the Symbol of Im- 

mortziry. Hume. N A 5; 
w The abundant Happineſs and immortal Joys of 
Heaven, are in Scripture generally expreſsd by the 
Forentn1im-of Life, and Rivers of Pleaſure: So, Thou 
© ſhait make them drink of the River ot thy Pleaſures, 
© for with thee is the Fountain of Lite? Bf. xxxv1. 
8, 9. For the Lamb which is in the Midſt of the 
Throne ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead them unto 
© lioing Fountains of Waters.“ Rev. vii. 17. and Rev. 
Xii. 1. He ſhewed me a pure River of Water of 

Life.* Hume. 9 50 
x Dr. Bentley reads, Rolls o'er relucent Gems, be- 
cauſe (he Gael te is not well conceiv'd how Hocvers 
grow at the Bottom of a River. But Miſton's Words 
don't neceſſarily imply ſo much; the River might 
only ſome Times roll oder them, to Mater them. And 
et Tam rather inclin'd to think, that the Poet here- 
by oder means through or among, as he does in B. iv. 

246, where he ſays, that in Paradiſe £5 2/906 

The Brooks CERT 
Ran Nectar, viſiting each Plant, and fed 
Flowers, Ec. et) 5 84 

i E. 72 223 
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With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect. 

Bind their reſplendent locks, æ inwreath d With 

; . beams | Canfas Sy ants © 3 361 

e Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off. the 
bright „ 
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Elyſian Flowers is a favourite Expreſſion of Milton; 
: for in his Poem, call'd. L' Allegro, he ſays, 
h 2 | On a Bed | 
Of heap'd Elyſtan Flowers. W 
2 The Clearneſs and Tranſparency of Amber went 


p even to a Proierb with the Antients; tis to this one 
. Circumſtance we mult fix our Idea, and not at all to 
Ty the Colour. This alſo is common with the Antients 
0 in their Similes and Alluſions, ſo Mi/ton has ſaid te 
2. Marble Air, Ver. 564. to expre's the ſhining White- 
h neſs of it, without any Regard to Hardneſs, Richayas 
1 on. * 0 
1 N. B. Dr. Newton's long, Note upon this Paſſage 
is made out ot the rwo foregoing Notes jumbled. to- 
Mt gether, withour adding any Thing new of his own ; 
be as is frequently his Manner, N. M. : 
u y Dr. Bentley reads, <vith this that never fades, 
8, that is, Amarant, But theſe is night, and refers to 
i. Croguns ſpoken of, Ver. 352. Milton alludes here to 
1e 1 Pet. v. 4. Ye ſhall receive a Crown of Glory that 
to * fadeth not away. Pearce. | HY 
v. Or perhaps theſe may refer to Elyſian Flogbers 
of mentioned in the Verſe preceeding. It is more na- 
tural and caſy, and agrees better with what follows, 
Co with their being thrown off in looſe Garlands, which 
I's it is better ro underſtand of Flowers than ot Crowns, 
ds which are themſelves Garlands : But then there muit 
hr be no Parenrhetis, as there is none in Milton's Edi- 
ad tions. Newton. . e 0 
e- x Angels are all along underſtood by Aſilten, to 


iv. emit Rays of Glory, chiefly from their Heads, diſtinct 
from the Splendor of their Locks, as particularly in 
deſcribing Uriel, Ver. 625. Even the apoſtate Spirits, 
not Sarun only, but the reſt of them, loſt not all 
meir original Lrigbtneſs, they all retaind a 2 

| 1017, 
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Pavement, that like a ſea of a jaſper ſhon, 

5 Im purpied with ceeleſtial roſes ſmil'd. 

Then crown'd again, their golden harps they 
„ ot bbs rhe det 365 

Harps ever tun'd, that glitt'ring by their fide 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble ſweet 

OF charming ſymphony they introduce 

Their ſaered ſong, and waken raptures high; 

No voice exempt ; no voice but well could join 

Melodious part, ſuch concord is in heav'n. 37 
& Thee Father firſt they ſung, Omnipotent, 

Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, : 

Eternal King! Thee Author of all Being, 

55 F © Fountain 


Glory, wan, This Idea muſt be carried throughout 
in reading this Poem. This will vaſtly improve the 
PiCtares that ariſę to the Imagination, particularly in 

be Battles, when the Mind — the celeltial Splendor 


et the one, oppos'd to the wan Glimmer of rhe other. 


We don't remember to have ſeen any Inſtance in 
panting this lad Remain of Glory given to the Devil; 
but in angelick Appearances, not only the Head is 
irradiated, but ſometimes the whole Figure. Every 
body knows what Diſtinctions of this Kind are given 
to Saints, and to our Lord, whether as an Infant 
A hen he ſometimes is made to illuminate the Whole 
Pidure) or when in Youth, or Manhood. Richardſon. 
A Faſper is a picc.ous Stone of ſeveral Colours, but 
ts Grcen is eſteemed the belt, and bears ſome Simi- 
utude and Reſemblance to the Sea. Neabton. 
A Void very familiar with Spenſer, from the 
ITalian cee 5, B. ju, Canr. 7. St. 16. 
Oft from the Foreſt Widings he did bring, 
Waek Sides mputpled were with ſmiling 1 775 
8 | Ver. 
£. This Hymn ſeems to be compoſed OE in 


eie Sprit and Manner of the Hymn to Hercules in 


the Sr. Book of the ZCxeid ; but is as much ſuperior 


2% the, Subject of die vic tcranſcends chat of the 


EF. 
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Fountain of Light, Thy ſelf inviſible 375 
Amidf the glorious brightneſs where thou ſit'ſt 
Thron'd inacceſſible, 4 but when thou ſhad ſt 
The fall blaze of thy beams, and thro' a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant ſhrine, 
Dark with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts appear: 
Yet dazle heav'n, that brighteſt Seraphim 381 
Fas: S Dees Approach 
. d Dr. Bentley would have us read even when, &c.* 
becauſe he thinks that the Particie hut (poiis the 
Series of rhe Paragraph : But the Word hut here is the 


lame as except, wnleſs : The Senfe is, God is inviſeble 
unleſs when he Shades the full Blaze of his Beams ; 


a then his Skirts appear, and ne is ſo iar viſible, + The 
whole Patlage {huuld (I think) be pointed and read 
thus: | 

10 — — Thyſelf inviſible 

* Amidſt the glorious Brightneſs, (Where thou ſit'ſt 

5 Thron'd inacceſſible), but when thou ſhad'ſt 

had The tall Blazs of thy Beams: Men thro? a Cloud, 

Is Drawa round about thee like a radiant Shrine, 

i Dark with exceſſive Bright thy Skirts appear. 

15 I have taken the Liberty here of changing and into 

125 then z otherwiſe it will be difficulr to connect theſe 

850 Verſes with what follows, het daz ⁊le Heaven, &Cc. 

955 Pearce. 3 ITE 

Perhaps he had in View what. Oz:d ſays of Phebus 

aq when, his Son Phaeton came to him, Met. ii. 39 

5 He ſhrouds the Rays that blaz'd around his Head, 

W And bids him nea er come without a Dread. 

eo | 4 K. M. 

8 e Milton has the fame Thovghr of Darknels occa- 


ſſoned dy Glory, Ver, 599. Briebtneß had made invi- 
fille. This alſo explains the Meaning here; the Ex- 
ce's of Brig htneſs had the Effect of Darknels, Inviſi- 
bility, What an Idea of Glory! the Skirts only not 
to be look'd upon by the Beings neareſt to God, but 
when doubly and trebly ſhaded by a Cloud and both 
Wings. What then is the full Blaze? Richardſon. 
In like Manner deſcribing the Almighty in Hea- 
den, Cant. 9. St. 57, The fame Thought is in Spen- 
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Approach not, but F with both wings veil their 
eyes. * 

Thee next they ſang g of all creation firſt, 

Begotten Son, Divine Similitude ! - 

In whoſe ' conſpicuous count'nance, without 
2920 n e e | 

Made viſible, th' Almighty: Father ſhines, 386 

Whom elſe h no creature can behold : on Thee 

Impreſs'd, th' effulgence of his glory abides ; 

1 Transfus'd on Thee his ample Spirit reſts. 

He heav'a of heav'ns, and all the pow'rs therein, 


| wy 
fer's Hymn of heavenly Beauty, but more languidly 


; | 
With the great Glory of that wond'rous Light 
His Throne is all encompaſſed around, 

And bid in his own Prightneſs from the Sight 

Of all that look thereon, &#c; Thyer, 
So they are repreſented in Iſaiab's Viſion of the 
ne of God: © Above ir ſtood the Seraphim; 

© each one had fix Wings ; with twain he covered his 
© Face,” Sc. II. vi. 2. | 


So in Cer, i. 15. * The firſt. born of every Crea - 


ture, or of all Creation ;* and Rev. iii. 14. The 
Beginning of the Creation of God.” 5 

No Creature can behold the Father but in and 
chhrough the Son. No Man hath ſeen God at any 
Time; the only begotren Son which is in the Bo- 
« fom of the Father, he hath declared him,“ hn i. 
18. 1 * he that hath ſeen me hath ſeen the Father, 
br xiv. g. | e 

# His Spirit, his Energy reſts upon him in its full 
Amplitude, pour'd forth from the Father to the Son. 
Here that ſublime Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion, 
che Mediatorſhip of Chriſt, as an Advocate, and as 
uniting us with God, is admirably expreſſed (See allo 
B. vi. 681.) x Doctrine equally comtorrable and ho- 
nourable to human Nature, and infinitely more fo 
aa has been offer'd by any Invention of Lawgivers, 


Fhiloſophers, or Pocts, antient or modern. It is — 
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By Thee created; and by Thee threw down 391 
Th' aſpiring Dominations. Thou that dax 
Thy Father's dreadful thunder did'ſt not ſpare; 
Nor ſtop thy flaming chariot wheels that ſnook 
Heav'ns everlaſting Frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou drov'ſt of warring Angels diſarraid. 396 
Back from purſuit thy Pow'rs with loud acclaim 
Thee only extoll'd, Son of thy Father's might, 
To execute fierce vengeance on His foes; _ 
Not ſo on Man: him thro' their malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace! Thou didſt not 
doom N e Ao 
So ſtrictly, but much more to pity incline. 
No ſooner did Thy dear and only Son 
Perceive Thee purpos'd not to doom frail man 
So ſtrictly, but much more to pity inclin'd, 405 
He to appeaſe Thy wrath, and end the . 


n 


— 


be noted, that though the Son of God was not yet 
chath'd with Fleſh, his Divinity was fo temper'd, as 
that his Face was already con{picuous to the Angels, 
according to Milton. Ric hardſon. r 
& We muſt not underſtand it thus, Thy Powers 
returning from Purſuit extoll'd,” Sc. but thy Powers 
extoll'd thec returning from Purſuit, and hee ; 
for he was the ſole Victor, all the reſt flood ſilent Bye-. 
cbitneſſes of his Almigbiy Ads, B vi. 886, Scr. So 
pertectly doth this Hymn of the good Angels agree 
with the Account given by Raphael in B. vi. and 
whenever Mention is made of the good Angels joins: 
ing in the Purſuit, it is by the evil Angels, the Rea- 
ſon of Which ſee before in the Note upon B. i. 169. 
Richardſon. Neawton. 94 # | 
I As an ingenious Perſon obſerves, than or but muſt 
be underſtood: before he ro complete rhe Senſe. Such 
iſſions are frequent in Poetry, and this may have 
a Beauty here, as it expreſſes the Readineſs of the 
Son to interpoſe on Man's Behalf immediately upon 
ny perceiving the Father's gracious Purpoſe. News 
02, 
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Of mercy andJjuſtice in thy face diſcern'd, gs 
Regardleſs of the bliſs wherein he fat 
Second to Thee, offer'd himſelf to die 


For Man's offenſe.” O unexampl'd love! 410 


Love no where ta be found tefs than Divine? 
Hail Son of God, Saviour of men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of zz my fong 
Henceforth, and never ſha!l'my harp Thy praiſe 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praiſe dizjoin. 415 
"Thus they in heav'n, above the ſtarry ſphegr, 
Their happy hours in joy and hymning ſpent. 
Mean while upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world, whoſe: firſt convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'd 420 
From Chass and th' inroad of darkneſs old, 
x Satan alighted walks. A globe far off 
Itſeem'd, now ſeems a boundleſs continent 
| Dark 


m Dr. Bentley reads here our Song; but why may 
8 take the Liberty uſed in the antient 
borus, where ſometimes the plural and ſometimes 
the ſingular Number is uſed ?: or it may be ſaid, that 
Milton {peaks in his own Perſon, or rather narrates 
than gives us the Words as the Words of the Angels, 
If we read it over, we yl this r : ”_ 
they ſuns, Ver. 372. And again, Thee next they 
| N and this accounts for what Dr. Bent. 
ley objects to 381, that Seraphim are mentioned, 
Pearce. n 
# Satan's Walk upon the Outſide of the Univerſe, 
which at a Diitance appeared to him of a globular 
Form, but upon his nearer Approach looked like an 
unbounded Plain, is natural and noble; as. his roam- 
ing upon the Frontiers of the Creation, between that 
MaG of Matter which was brouglu into a World; and 
that ſhapeleſs unform'd Heap of Materials, which 
ſtil lay in Chaos and Confuſion, ſtrike the Imagina- 
tion with ſomething aſtoniſhingly gtcat and Wild- 
Adiſon. 


and 
hich 
Zina- 
wild. 
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Dark, waſte, and wild, under the frown of night 
Starleſs expos'd, and ever-threatning ſtorms 425 
Of. C4205 bluftring round, inclement ſky? _. 
Save on that ſide which from the wall of heav'n 


(Tho' diſtant far) ſome ſmall reflection gains 


Of glimm' ring air, leſs vex'd with tempelt loud. 
Here walk' d the fiend at large in ſpacious field. 
o As when a vultur on maus bred © 431 


This Simile is very appoſite and lively, and core 


reſponds exactly in all the Particulars. Satan coming 
from Hell to Earth in order to deſtroy Mankind, but 


lighting firſt on the bare Convex on this World's 


outermoſt Orb, a Sex of Land, as the Poet calls it, is 


very fitly compared to a Vulture flying in Queſt. of 


his Prey, tender Lambs or Kids new yean'd, from 
the barren Rocks to the molt fruitful Hills and 


Streams of Judia, but lighting on his Way on the 


Plains of Sericana, Which were in a manner a Sea 
without a Land too, the Country being ſo ſmooth 
and open, that Carriages were driven (as Travellers 
report} with Sails and Wind, Inaus is a celebrated 
Mountain in Aſia; its Name ſignities hu in the 
Language of he Inhabitants, according to Pliny, 
L. 6. C. 21. and therefore it is ſaid here whoſe ſnowy 
Niage. It is the Boundary to the Eaſt of the Weſtern 
Jartars, who are called roving as they live chiefly in 
Tents, and remove from Place to Place for the Con- 
veniency of Paſturage, their Herds and Cattle, and 
what they take in hunting, being their principal 
Subſiſtence. Garges and Hydaſpes are famous Rivers 
ot India; and Serica is a Region betwixt China to 
the Ealt, and the Mountain maus to the Weit; and 
what our Author here ſays or the Chineſe, he lecms 
to have taken from Heylin's Coſmography, p. 867. 
where it is ſaid, Agreeabie unto the Obſes vation of 
modern Writers, the Country is ſo plain and level, 
* that, they have Caits and Coaches driven with 
Sails, as ordinarily as drawn with Horſes, in theie 
Parts.“ Our Author ſuppoſes theſe Carriages to be 

| 4 made 
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(Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bound:) 
Diſlodging from a region ſcarce of prey, 

To gorge the fleſh of lambs, and weanling kids, 
On File where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the 
ſprings | | 435 

Of Ganges, or Hydaſpes, ¶ Indian ſtreams) 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive . 
With fails and wind their cany waggons light : 
So on this windy fea of land, the fiend 440 
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey ; 
Alone, for other creature p in this place 
„ © Living 


made of Cane, to render the Thing ſomewhat more 
probable, It may be thought the leſs incredible, 2; 
there was a Man lately at Bath who attempted ſome- 
thing of the fame Nature, and could really drive his 
Machine without Horſes, by the Help of Wind and 
Sails, upon Marlborougb Downs, but it would not 
ſerve upon the Road ; it did well enough upon the 
Plain, but he could not make it go up-hill, Newton, 
p have before {ſpoken of the Limbo of Vanity. 
which the Poet places upon the outermoſt 7 > 
the Univerſe, and ſhall here explain myſelf at large 
on that, and other Parts of the Poem, which are of 
the fame ſhadowy nature. Arxiſtotle obſerves, that 
the Fable of an Epic Poem ſhouid abound in Cir- 
cumſtances that are both credible and attonifhing ; 
or as the French Criticks chooſe to phraſe it, the Fablc 
mould be filled with the probable and the mar. 
velous. This Fable is as fine and as juſt as any in 
Ariſtotle's whole Art of Poetry. If the Fable is only 
probabie, it differs nothing from a true Hiſtory ; it 
it is only marvelous, it is no better than a Romance. 
The great Secret therefore of heroic Poerry is, to re- 
late ſuch Circomftances, as may produce in che 
Reader at the ſame Time both Belief and Aſtoniſl- 
ment. This is brought to paſs in a well. choſen Fable, 
by the Account of ſuch Things as have really hap: 


pened according to the received Opinions of * 
ind. 
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| 1s repreſented es proceeding from natural Caulſes, 


Living, or 9 liveleſs, to be found was none . 
None yet, but ſtore hereafter from the earth 
X e Up 


kind, Milton's Fable is a Maſterpiece of this Nature; 
as the War in Heaven, the Condition of the fallen 
Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptation of 
the Serpent, and the Fall ot Man, though they are 
very aſtoniſhing in the mſelves, are nor only credible, 
but actual Points of Faitn, The next Method of re- 
conciling Miracles with Credibility, is by a happy 
Invention ot the Poet; as in particular, when he 
introduces Agents of a {uperior Nature, who ae ca- 
pable of effecting what is Wonderſul, and what is 
not to be met with in the ordinary Courſe of Things, 
Ulyſſes's Ship being turned into a Rock, and Zreas's 
Ships into a Shoal of Water.nymphs, though they 
are very ſurpriſing Accidents, are nevertheleſs pro- 
bable, when we are told they were Gods who trani- 
formed them. It is this kind of Machinery that fiils 
the Poems both of Hemer and Firgil with ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances as are wonderful, but not impoſſible, and 
ſo frequently produce in the Reader the moſt pleaſing 
Paſſion that can riſe in the Mind of Man, which is 
Admiration. It there be any Inſtance in the Aneid 
liable to Exception upon this Account, it is in the Be- 
ginning of the third Book, where Zneas is repre- 
lented as tearing up the Myrtle which dropped Blood. 
To quality this wonderful Circumſtance, Foh dorus 
tells a Story from the Root of the Myrtle, that che 
barbarous Inhabitants of the Country having pierced 
him with Spears and Arrows, the Wood which was 
left in his Body took Root in his Wounds, and gave 
Birth to that bleeding Tree, This Circumitance ſeems 
to have the marvelous without the probable, be cauſe it 


without the Interpoſition of any God, or other fu. 
pernatural Power capable of producing it. The 
Spears and Arrows grow of themic.ves, without ſo 
much as the modern Help of an luchantment. It we 
look into the Fiction of Mzſter's Fable, though we 
find it full of {urprifing Incidents, and ce mper d qu 

a due 
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Up hither like aereal vapors ſewv, 4.4.3 
Of all things tranſitory and vain, when ſin 
| With 


a due Meaſure of Probability. I muſt only make an 
Exception to the Limbo of Vanity, with his Epiſode 
- of Sin and Death, and ſome of the imaginary Per. 

ſons in his Chaos. Theſe Paſſages are aftoniſhing, 
But not credible ; the Reader cannot fo far impoic 
upon himſelf, as to ſee a Probability in them; they 
are the Deſcription of Dreams and Shadows, not of 
Things or Perſons. I know that many Criticks look 
upon the Stories of Circe, Polyphemus, the Strens. 
nay, the whole Odyſſey and Jad, to be Allegories : 
but allowing this ro be true, they are Fables, which, 
conſidering the Opinions of Mankind that prevailed 
in the Age of the Poets, might poſſibly have been ac- 
"cording to the Letter. The Perſons are ſuch as 
might have acted What is aſcribed to chem, as the 
Circumitances in which they are repreſented, might 
probably have been Truths and Realities, This Ap- 

earance of Probability is {o ablolutely requiſite in 
the greater Kinds of Foetry, that Ariſtotle obferves, 
the antient Tragic Writers made uſe of the Names 
of ſuch great Men as bad actually lived in the World, 
though che Tragedy proceeded upon Adventures they 
were never engaged in, on purpoſe to make the Sub. 
ject more credible. In a Word, beſides the hidden 
Meaning of an Epic Allegory, the plain literal Senſe 
ought to appear prebeble. The Story ſhould be ſuch 
as an ordinary Reader may 2cquieice in, Whatever 
natural, moral, or,poctical Truth may be diſcovered 
in it by Men ot greater Penetration. Aadiſon. 
9 Milton writes it liveleſs ; but I conceive the Word 
to de compounded ot 4%, and the Subſtantive Life, 
and nor of the Verb ie; lifeleſs without Life, 25 
fearieſs without Fear, Iiſtleſs without Lift or Deure, 
peerleſs, ruthleſs, ſpape. es, &c. Newton, | 

r Dr. Bentley rejects as ſpurious this Verſe, and 
fittyefour more which follow ; but I think there can be 
no Doubt of their Genvinenetis, whatever there may 
be of their Goodneis. Mr. Richard/on thinks the 
Paradile 
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Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 


With vanity had filbd the works of men: 


Built their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 
Or happineſs in this or th' other life: 450 
All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, : 
Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find 
Fit recribution, empty as their deeds: 
All th* unaccompliſh'd works of nature's hand, 455 
Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix'd, 
Diſſolv'd on earth, fleet hither, and in vain, © 
Till final diſſolution, wander here: 

Not in the neighb'ring moon, as ſome have 

dream : | 
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Paradiſe of Fools is finely imagin'd ; but it muſt be 
19d, it is formed more upon the Tafte of the T:. 
an Poets, than of the Antients. _ Neewton. 
Ax ioſto particularly, who in his Orlando Herieſo, 
Cant. 34, St. 70, c. gives a much larger Description 
of Things loſt upon Earth and treatur'd up in the 
Moon, than our Poet here makes of the Limbo of 
Vanity. The Reader may have a Taſte of ir in the 
following Stanza's of Harrington's Tranflation : 
A Store-houſeè ſtrange, thar hat on Earth is loft 
By Fault, by Time, by Fortune, there is found, 
And like a Merchandize is there ingroſt 
In ſtranger ſort than I can Neil ex pound: 
Nor ſpeak I foie of Wealth, or Things of Coſt, 
In which blind Fortune's Pow'r doch molt abound, 
But een of Things quite out of Fortunc's Pow'r, 
Which wilfully we waſte each Day and Hour. 
The precious Time that Fools miſpend in play, 
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The vain Atremprs that never take Efect, 

The Vows that Sinners make and never par, 

The Counſels wife that careleſs Men neglect, 

The fond Deſires that lead us oft aſtray, 

The Praiſes that with Pride the Heart infe&, 
| Bs | And 
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(Thoſe ? argent fields more likely habitants, 460 

Tranſlated ſaints, or middle ſpirits hold, 

Betwixt th' angelical and human kind) 

Hither, « of ill-join'd ſons and daughters born, 
| | Fit 


And all we loſe with Folly and miſpending, 
May there be found unto this Place aſcending. 
And fo he proceeds in enumerating other Particular, 
the Vanity of Titles, falſe Flatteries, fond Loves, 
great Men's Promiſes, Court-ſervices, Death. bed 
Alms, Sc. Our late great Exzliſh Poet has likewiſe 
made a hne uſe of this Notion in his Rape of the 
Lock, Cant. 5. as indeed it ſeems to be fitter for a 
Mock-heroic Poem, than for the true Epic. 
Some thought it mounted ta the Lunar Sphere, 
Since all Things loſt on Earth are treaſur'd there. 
There Hero's Wits arc kept in pond'rous Vaſes, 
And Beau's in Snuff-boxes and Tweezer-calrs. 
There —_ Vows, and Death-bed Alms are 
tound, | 
And Lovers Hearts wich Ends of Ribband bound, 
The Courtier's Promiſes, and fick Men's Pray're, 
The Smiles of Harlots, and the Tears of Heirs, 
Cages for Gnats, and Chains to yoke a Flea, 
Dry*d Butter. flies, and Tomes of Caſuiſtry, 
1 There is no Queſtion now I believe among Pai: 
loſophers, that the Moon is inhabited; bur it is 
greatly to be queſtioned, wherher this Notion of our 
Author be true, that the Inhabrants there are fran. 
flated Saints or Spirits of a middle Nature between 
Angels and Men; for as the Moon is certainly less 
conſiderable in itſelf than our Earth, it is not likely 
that its Inhabitants-ſhouid be {ſo much more conſider- 
able. Necvton. | | | 
u He means the. Sons of Cod ill-join'd with He 
Daughters of Men, alluding to thar Text of Scripture, 
Gen. vi. 4. There were Giants in the Earth in tho!z 
© Days; and alſo after that, when the Sens of Gad 
© came in unto the Daughters of Men, and they bare 
* Children to them ; the ſame became mighty Men, 
* which were of old, Men of Renown ;* where by 
$975 


| 


ary 
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Firſt from the ancient world thoſe giants came, 
With many a vain exploit, tho*thenrenown'd:465 
The buildersnext of Babe/ on the plain 
Of v Sennaar, and ſtill with vain deſign 
New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build: 
Others came ſingle; he who to be deem'd _ 
A God, leap'd fondly into ina flames, 470 
ev Empedocles : and he who to enjoy 
Plato's Elyffum, leap'd into the ea, 
x Cleombrotus: y and many more too long, 

Bid Embryoes, 


Sons of God, ſome Fathers and Commentators have 
underitood Angels, as it the Angels had been en- 
amour'd and married to Women; but the true Mean- 
ing is, that the Poſtericy of Seth, and other Patri- 
archs, Who were Worſhippers of the true God, and 
therefore called the Sons God, intermarried with the 
idolatrous Poſterity ut the wicked Cain. Neabton. 

© Or Shinar, tor they are both the ſame Name of 
this Province of Babylonia. But Milton tollows the 
ke Ih as bre frequently does in the Names of 

aces. 
c The Scholar of Pythagoras, a Philoſopher and 
Poet, born at Agrigentum, in Sicily. He wrote of 


the Nature of Things in Greek, as Lucretius did in 
Latin Verſe. He ſtealing one Night from his Fol- 


lowers, threw himſelf into the flaming ina, that 
being no- where to be found, he might be eſteemed to 
be a God; and to be taken up into Heaven; bur his 
iron Pattens being thrown out by the Fury of the 
burning Mountain, diſcovered his defeated Ambition, 
and ridicuPd his Folly, Bor. de Art Poet. 464. Hume. 
x The Name 1s righeiy placed the laſt Word in the 


Sentence, as Empedocles was before. He was called 


Ambraciota of Ambracia, a City of Ebirus, in Greece. 
Having read over Plato's Book of the Souls Immor- 
tality and Happinels in another Lite, lie was {o ra- 
viſhed with the Account of it, that he leap'd from a 
high Wall into the Sea, ttiat he might immediately 
enjoy ir. His Death is celebrated bv Callimachius, in 
one of his Epigrams, Ty. 29. Newton 
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Embryoes, and idiots, eremits, and friars 
bite, Black, and Grey, with all their trumpery 
N T Th Wie | | Here | 


9 It ſems as if a Line were by Miſtake of the 
Printer left out here; for (as Dr. Bentley ſays it is 
deficiently expreſſed. Beſides, Milton had been men- 
tioning thote Who came ſingle; and theretore he 
could not fall upon the Mention of Embryo's, Idizts, 
Hermi#s, and Fry ars, without ſore other Verſe in. 
terpoſed, which ſhould finiſh the Account of theſe 
Who come ſingle, and contain a Verb for the Nomi. 
native Cates Embryo's, Idiots, &c. which at preſent 
is wanting. Pearce. | 
A very ingenious Perſon, ſays Necpfon, queſtions 
whether Milton, by this Appearance of Inaccurecy 
and Negligence, did not deſign to expreſs his Con- 
tenipt of cnheir Trumpery, as he calls it, by huſtling i: 
all together in this Diforder an Confuſion. We 
have this artful Negligence in Faradiſe Regain d, B. 
11. 282. N | 
Have we not ſeen, or by relation heard, 
In Courts and regal Chambers how thou lurk'ſt, 
In Wood or Grove, by moſſy Fountain Side, 
In Vaiicy or green Meadow to Way-lay 
Some Beau y rare, Caliſto Clymere, 
Daphre, or Semele, Antiopa, 
Or Amymone, Syrinx, many more 
Too long, then lay'it thy Scapes on Names ador'd. 
This Pati2ge is much better explained than above, by 
Mr. Richardſon ii the following Note, viz, Embryos, 
&c, * theſe are not Particulars of the many more in 
* the preceding Line, but a Continuation ot What he 
© had been ſaying. The Poet interrupted his general 
© Inſtances in the five Lines jait before this. Tis his 
* congiſe Manner; let the Keader do ſomething for 
Dimſelf.“ 7. M. 

So named according to their Habits; White 
»riars, or Carmelites, Black Friars, or Dominicans, 
Grey Friars, or Franciſcans, of theſe Founders, &. 
Francis, St. Dominic, and Mount Carmel, where they 
pretend that Order was Arft inſtituted. Our * 
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Here a Pilgrims roam, that ſtray'd ſo far to ſeek 
In Golgot ha him dead, who lives in heav'n: 477 
And they who to be ſure of Paradiſe, | 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 


Or in Franciſcan think to pals diſguis d 480 


5 They paſs thePlanets ſev'n, and paſs the Fix'd 
8 And 


here, or elſe where, ſhews his Diſlike and Abhor- 


rence of the Church of Rome, by placing the reli. 
gious Orders <vith all their Trumpery, Cowls, Hoods, 
Relicts, Beads, &c. in the Paradiſe of Fools, and not 
only placing them there, but making them the prin- 
cipal Figures. Newton. 

a Thoſe who had gone upon Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, to viſit our Lord's Sepulcher: But 
to ſuch Perſons that may be ſaid. whick was ro the 
Woman after his Reſurrection, Lake xxiv. 5,6. * Why 
* ſeek ye the Living among the Dead? He is not 
here, but is riſen ;* ro which Text our Author ſeems 
to allude in this Paſſage. Newton, | 

b He ſpcaks here according to the antient Aſtro- 
nomy adopted and improved by Prolerry, They paſs 
the Planets Seven, our planetary or ſolar Syſtem; and 


| beyond this paſs the x d, the Firmament or Sphere 


of the fixed Stars; and beyond this, that cryſtallin 
Sphere, tht cryſtallin Heaven, clear as Cryital to 
which the Ptolemaics attributed a Sort of Libration 
or Shaking (the Trepidation fo mucti talk'd of) to 
account for ſome Irregularities in the Motion of rhe 
Stars; and beyond this that firſt mov'd, the Primum 
Mobile, the Sphere which Was both the firſt mov'd 
and the firſt Mover, communicating all its Motions 
to all rhe lower Spheres ; and beyond this was the 
Empyrean Heaven, the Seat of God and the Angels. 


This Paſſage may receive ſome tarther Light and Il. 


luſtration from another of the ſame Nature in Tafſe, 
where he deicribes the Deſcent of the Arch- angel 
Michael from Heaven, and mentions this Cryſtaſlin 
and all the other Spheres, but only inverting the 


Order, as there rhe Motion is downwards, and here 
it is upwards, Cant. 9, St. 60, 61, 
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And that'chryflalline ſphere whoſe ballance weighs 
The Trepidation talk*d, and that Firft mov'd : 
And now ſaint Peter at heav'n's wicker ſeems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 48 5 
Of heav'n's aſcent they lift their feet; when lo 
A violent croſs- wind from either coaft + 
Blows them tranſverſe, ten thouſand leagues awry 
Into the devious air: c then mipht ye lee 

| | 22: Cowls, 


, Oh CO CO TURED + 


He paſs'd the Light, and ſhining Fire aſſign'd 
The glorious. Seat of his ſelected Crew, 
The Mover firſt, and Circle cryſtalline, 
The Firmament where fixed Stars ali ſhine. 
* Valike in working then in Shape and Shew, 
At his Left-hand, Saturn he letr and ve, 
And thoſe untruly errant callꝰd I trow. 
Since he errs not who them doth guide and move. 


. Fairtay, 

And our Poct mentions St. Peter at Heaven's Wicket 
evith his Keys, he certainly intends (as Mr. 1hyer 
obſerves) to ridicule the fond Conceit of the Ko-. 
maniſts, that St. Peter, and his Sueceſſors, are in 2 
particular Manner entruſted with the Keys of Her | 
ven. And he makes uſe of the low Phraſe of Hea. th 
den g Wicket, the better to expoſe the Norions of hc 
thoſe whom he places here in the Paradiſe of Feoos, c 
Neroton. . 
c This is one of the Paſſages which furniſhes Dr. 4: 
Bentley here with Objections againſt fitry-five Verſes Pl 
of Hilton. To the Words mizht ye ſez, he fays, how F, 


MU e ARE ne 


could any one of his Reader's fee them, unleſs he 15 
himſelf ſuppoſed a. Fol? Bur was not Saran there? 10 
And he is no Fool in this Poem. It is one thing to be W. 
there as an Inhabitant, and another as a Spectator. $ 
Milton means, if any body was preſent there fo as to 
be able to ice what paſſed, he would fee Ceerls, Hoods, * 


Sec, It is very common among Poets to tz1k thus to and 
their Readers. Then might you ſee, is no more tha! 
Then might le ſeen, & e Virg l, An, vii GG, Fear, 
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Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, 
toſt, h | 
And flutter'd into rags : then Reliques, Beads, 491 
Indulgencies, Diſpenſes, Pardons, Bulls, 
| The {port of winds ! All theſe up-whul'd aloft 
Fly o'er the backſide of the world far off, | | | 
= Into a 4 Limbo large, and broad, ſince caJl'd 
| The Paradiſe of Fools; to few unknown 496 
Long after : now unpeopled, and untrod. 
All this dark globe the fiend found as he paſs'd; 
And long he wander'd, till at laſt a gleam 
Of dawning light turn'd thither. ward in haſt 500 
His e travel'd Reps : far diſtant he deſcries, 
Aſcending by degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of heav'n, a ſtructure high; 
A top whereof, but far more rich, appear'd 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate, cO5 
x, f With frontiſpiece of diamond, ang gold 
det imbelliſh'd ; thick with ſparkling g orient gems 


E The 
\ 0» 

% d The Limbus Patrum, as it is called, is a Place 
„. chat the Schoolmen ſuppoſed to be in the Neighbour- 


hood of Hell, where the Souls of the Patriarchs were 
detain'd, and thoſe good Men who died betore our 
Saviour's Reſurrection. Our Author gives the ſame 
Name to his Paradiſe of F:ols, and more rationally 
places it bey ond the Backſide of the World. Newton. 

e His tired Steps, from the Italian eravagliato. Ri- 
chardſon. 

F Imitated from Ovid, Met. ii. 1. 
The Sun's bright Palace, on high Columns rais'd, 
With burniſh'd Gold, and flaming Jewels blaz d. 
| Aadiſon. 
g Dr, Bentley would read ardent Gems, becauſe 


= 

10.45 , 2 | 

% dient is proper to ſay on Earth only: But ſparkling 
Bo and ardent are too near a-kin to be uſed together, 
(Na: and ſince (as the Doctor allows) the beſt Gems come 


from the Eaſt Indies, it may be allow'd to Milten to 
mean 


* 
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The portal ſhon, inimitable on earth, 

By model, or by ſhading pencil, drawn. 

5 The ſtairs were ſuch aswhereon Jacob faw g 10 
Angels, aſcending and deſcending, bands 

Of guardians bright, when he from £/az fled 

To Pada am, in the field of Lux 

Dreaming by night under the open ſky, 

And waking cry'd This 14 the g4:e of began. 515 

Each ſtair my ſteriouſly was meant, nor ſtood 

There always, but drawn up toheav'n ſometimes 


Viewleſs 


mean by orient in ſuch a Senſe as this, and Dr. Bent - 
ley generaily corrects it, though he has made no Ob- 
XMon to the Expretiion, in B. i. 546. 
With orient Colours waving. E 
Poers, who write of Things out of this World, mit 
uſe Epithers and Metaphors drawn from Things in 
this World, if they would make themſelves under- 
Rood. Pearce. 
Why chen the Bloſſoms of the Field, 
Which are array'd wich much more crjent Hue, 
Spenſer's Hymn of Beauty. 
T have tranſcribed theſe Lines to defend, againit Dr. 


Bentley, Milton's Application of the Word orient. 


Thyer. : * 
5 The Degrees mentioned before, Ver. 5025 ever? 
ſuch as cubereon Facob ſaw, &c. a Compariſon feteh'd 
from Gen. XxViii- 12, 13. And he dreamed, and be- 
© hold a Ladder fer upon the Earth, and the Top or 
© it reached to Heaven, and behold the Angels of 
© God aſcending and deicending on it; and behold 
© the Lord ſtood above it, Ec. Bur this Line, 
Padan-Aram in the Field of Lz. ; 
mult not be underſtood as if Padan-Aram was in the 
Field of Lux; but he was flying to Padan- Aram, or 
the Country of Aram, that is, Syria; and by the 
Way reſted and dreamed this Dream in the Field of 
Lx, for fo the adjoining City was called at the firſt; 
Jacob upon this Occalion gave it the Name of Bet hel. 
y which it was better known atterwards. The 
| Fange 
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Viewleſs, and, i underneath, a bright ſea flow'd 
Of jaſper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 1 2 
Who after came from earth, {ailing arriv'd, 520 
k Wafted by Angels, or flew o'er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. 

The ſtairs were then let down, whether to dare 
The fiend by eaſie aſcent, or aggravate _ N 
His ſad exclufion from the / dores of bliſs: 525 
Direct againſt which open'd from beneath, 
Juſt o'er the bliſsful ſeat of Paradiſe, 

A paſſage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide, 
(Wider by far than that of after-times 


Over 


Paſſage was wrong pointed in all the Editions, for 

there ſhoũld be no Comma atter Luz; the Comma 

ſnouid be after Padan-Aram, in the Field of Luz, be- 

ing to be joined on to dreaming in the next Verſe. 
. Newwron.” 

The Author himſelf explains this, in his Argue 
ment of this Book, to be meant of the Water above 
the Firmament. He mentions it again, B. vii. 619. 
Bey lin. ; | 

e As Lazarus was carried by Angels,“ Luke xvi. 
22. and Elijah was wrapt up © in a Chariot of Fire, 
and Horſes of Fire, 2 King ii. 11. 

Miltan writes this Word Dore and Doves, except 
only in cne Inſtance in B. i: 504. of the ſecond Edi. 
tion, Which he altered from the firſt Edition. But 
the other approaches ncarer in Sound to the original 
Word, if it be derived from the Saxon dur; the 
German dure, dura, tura; and all as Funius ſays 
trom the Greek thura, janua, a Dcor. And yet I: 
think we commonly pronounce it Dore, though we - 
conitanily write it Door, But in all ſuch Caſes we 
want an Advantage, that the French have enjoyed, 
of an Academy to fix and ſertle our Language. Some 
Propoſals were made for erecting ſuch an Academy 

to the Lord Treaſurer Oxford at the latter End ot the 
Reign of Queen Anne; and it is a pity they Werte 
never carried into Execution. Necbl s. 
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Over mount Sion, and, though that were large, 5 30 
Over the Promis'd Land to God ſo dear, 
By which, to viſit oft thoſe happy tribes, 
On high beheſts his Angels to and fo 
Paſs d frequent, M and his eye with choicer regard, 
From Paneas, the fount of Jordan's flood, 535 
To Eeerſaba, where the Holy Land 
Borders on Zgypt, and th' Arabian ſhore). 
So wide the opening ſeem d, where bounds were 
ſet <5 413903 dud. 


* 


To 


'{e m Dr. Pearce. thinks, that after regard, a Verſe 

ems to be wanting to defcribe what bis Eye did with 
Theice renard This I think is ſutficiently explained 
by Mr. Richardſon, who ſays, The Angels and the 
Eye of God paſſed. *Tis Milton's conciſe Manner; 
the Eye which ſees all Things at one View, is how- 
ever faid to paſs from Place to Place, as God himſelf, 
as 1/a, xxxi. 5. and paſſing over to preſerve it.” fr 


"A 


. © What is more common in Scripture, than attributing 


to God what ſtrictly and properly helongs not to him? 
Milto* in this, and many others Places, imitates, and 
is juitiſied by the Spirit of God. F. M. 3 
n A City at the Foot of the Mountain of the fame 
Name, Part of Mount Libanus, where the River For- 
dan has its Source, to Beerſeba or Beerſheba, that is, 
the whole Extent of the Promiſed Land, from Panens 
in rhe North, ro Beerſaba in the South, where the 
Holy Land is bounded by Egypt and Arabia, The 
Limits of the Holy Land are thus expreſſed in Scri- 
ture, from Dan even unto Beerſbeba, Dan at the 
northern, and Beerſhela at the ſouthern Extremity ; 
and the City that was called Dan, was afterwards 
named Paneas S wide the Opening ſeem d, that is, 
ſo wide as I have repreſented it, wider than the 
Paſſage over Mount Sion, and the Promited Land; fo 
evide the Opening ſeem d. where the fame Divine 
Power which fixed che Limits of Dar kneis, that ſaid 
to the proud Ocean, Hutherto ſhalt thou come, and no 
farther. Newton. Sa 


0 
* 


6 


3 


To darkneſs, ſack as bound the ocean wave. 


8 Satan from hence, now On the lower ſtair, . 540 


That ſcal'd by Reps of gold to heaven: gate, 
Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 
Of all this world at once: As when a ſcout, 
Thro' dark and deſert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laſt by break of chearful dawn 545 
O btains the brow of ſome high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye diſcovers un- aware 
The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 

Firſt ſeen ; or ſome renown'd metropolis, 

With gliſtering ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd, 550 
Which now the riſing ſun gilds with his beams : 
Such wonder ſeiz d, though after heaven ſeen, 
The ſpirit malign ; but much more envy ſeiz d 
At ſight of all this world beheld ſo fair. 


p Round he ſurveys (and well might, where he ſtood 2 


2 — 


o Satan, after having long wander'd u pon the Surs 


face, or outmoſt Wall of the Univerſe, diſcovers at 


laſt a wide Gap in it, which led into the Creation, 
and is deſcribed as the Opening by which the Angels 
paſs ro and fro into the lower World upon their Er- 
rands to Mankind. His ſitting upon the Brink of 
this Paſſage, and taking a Survey of the whole Face 
of Nature, that appeared ro him new and freſh: in all 
its Beauties, with the Simile illuſtrating this Circum- 
ſtance, fills the Mind of the Reader with as ſurprizing 
and glorious an Idea as any that ariſes in the whole 
Poem. He looks down into the. vaſt Hollow of the 
Uniyerſe, with the Eye, or (as Milton calls it) the 
Ken of an Angel. He ſurveys all the Wonders in 
this immenſe Amphitheatre that lie between both the 
Poles ot Heaven, and takes in at one View the Whole 
Round of the Creation. Adadiſon. 8 

p Satan is here repreſented as taking a View of 
the Whole Creation from Eaſt to Weſt, and then 
from North to South; but Poetry delights to ſay ho 
| | m 
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teat; "598" 


So high above the circling-canopy | 

Of night's extended ſhade) from eaſtern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy ſtar, that bears 
Andromeda far off 4tlanticieas, 1 1h | 
Beyond th* horizon; then from Pole to Pole 560 
He views in breadth ; g and without longer pauſe 


Down 


\ 


moſt common Things in an uncommon Manner. 


Round he ſurveys, as <vell he mightSin. bis preſent Si- 


tuation, fo hisb above the circling Canopy of Night's 
extended Shage. Dr. Pentley objects to the Expreſſion. 
of circling Canopy, when the Shade of Night muſt 
needs ve a Cone. Bur, as Dr. Pearce replies, to Sa- 
tan Who look'd down upon it from an Height, it ap- 
pcared not a Cone, as it really was, but a Circle, In 
this Situation then He ſurveys front the Eaſtern Point 
cf Litre, one of the twelve Signs exactly oppoſite to 
Aries, to the fiery Star, Aries or the Ram, that is, 


from Ealt ro Welt, for when Libra riſes in the Eaſt, 
Aries ſets fall Weſt ; and thereſore when Aries ſets, 


he ſeems to bear Andromeda (repreſented as a Mo- 
man juſt over Aries) far off Atlantic Seas, the great 
Veitern Ocean, beyond the Horizon ; then from Pole to 
Pole he wiews in Breadth, that is, from North to 
South, and that is {aid to be in Breadth, becauſe the 
Antients knowing more of the Earth from Eaft to 
Welt, than from North to South, and ſo having a 
much greater Journey one Way than the other, one 
was called Length or Longitude, the other Breadch 
or Latitude. It is fine, as it is natural, to repreſent 
Satan as taking a View ot the World before he threw 
himſclf into it. Necoton. 

Satan aſter having ſurvey'd the whole Creation, 
immediately, cvit hout lenger Pauſe, throws himſelf 
into it, and is de ſcribed as making two diſſerent Mo- 
tions. At fitſt he drops down perpendicularly ſome 
Way into it, * downright into the World's firſt Re- 


gion throws his Flight precipitate, and afrerwards 


©, winds his oblique Way, turns and winds this Way 
ant that, if any Where he might eſpy the Seat of 


Man 


1 1 
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Down right into the world's firſt region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with eaſe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 
Amongſt innumerable ſtars, that ſhon 56 
Stars diſtant, but nigh hand ſeem'd other worlds: 
Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or happy ifles, 


2 Like 


Man; for though in Ver. 527. it is {aid that the Paſ- 
ſage was juſt over Paradiſe. yet it is very evident, that 
Satan did not know it, and therefore, as it was natu- 
ral for him to do, winds about in Search of it © thro? 
the pure marb'e Air.“ The firſt Epithet pre de- 
termines the ſecond, and ſhews why the Air is com- 
pared to Marble, namely, for its Clearneſs and White 
neſs, without any Regard to its Hardneſs; and the 
Marmor, Marble, is from a Greek Word that fignifies 
to ſhine and gliſter; and as Miiton uſes the Expreſſion 
of marble Air, fo Virgil does like wiſe ot the marble 
Sea, Georg. i. 254. and u. vi. 729. and elſewhere 
he calls Orpheus. Neck Marble, Gcor. iv. 523. And 
Ovid in like manner ſpeaks of Narciſſus his marble 
Hands, Met. iii. 481. And a famous Poer of our own 
(Waller) has ſaid in his Verſes upon his Miſtreſs's 
paſſing through a Croud of People, 
The yielding Marble of a ſnowy Breaſt, | 
And what is neareſt to our Parpoſe, Othello, in 
Shakeſpeay, is repreſented as ſwearing, Act III. 
Now by yon marble Heaven, 
It is common with the Antients, and thoſe who write 
in the Spirit and Manner of the Antients, in their 
Metaphors and Similes, if they agree in the main 
Circumſtance, to have no Regard to leſſer Particu- 
lars. Necoton— who has taken moſt of the Materials 
of this long Note from Rich2rdfon, tho? he does not 
mention his Name. 6 
# They appeared by their ſhining to be Stars. Tis 
a Greek Expreſſion, as Plato in an Epigram on his , 
Friend Stella preſerved by Diogenes Laertius. Tou 
* ſhane whiltt livipg a Morning Star, but, dead, you 
* now fhine Heſnerus among the Shades.“ * 


N 
— 
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Like thoſe s Heſperian gardens fam'd of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales ; 
Thrice happy iſles ! But who dwelt happy there 
He ſtay d not to inquire. Above them all 571 
The golden ſun, in ſplendor likeſt heav'n, f 
Allur'd his eye: t thither his courſe he bends 
Tbrough the calm firmament; ( but up or down, 


So call*d of Heſperus, Feſper, becauſe placed in the 
Weſt under the Evening Star. Theſe tamous Gar- 
dens were the Iſlands placed about Cape Verd, in 
Africa, whoſe: moſt Weitern Point is ſtill call'd Heſpe- 
rium Cornu. Others will have them the Canaries, 

- Hume. . | | Fg 
t His Flight between the ſeveral Worlds that 
ſhined on every Side of him, with the particular De- 
ſcription of the Sun, are fer forth in all the Wanton- 
neſs of a luxuriant Imagination. His Shape, Speech, 
and Behaviour. upon his transforming himſeſf into 
an Angel of Light, are touch'd with exquiſite Beauty, 
The Poer's Thought of directing Satan to the Sun, 
which in the vulgar Opinion of Mankind, is, rhe moſt. 
conipicuous Part of tlie Creation, and the placing in 
it an Angel, is a Circumſtance finely contrived, and 
the more adjuſted to a poetical Probability, as it was 
a received Doctrine among the moſt famous Philo- 

ſophers, that every Orb had its Inte/lizence, and as 
an Apoſtle in ſacred Writ is ſaid to have ſeen ſuch an 
Angel in the Sun, Addiſon. e ps 

# From but to Longitude ſhould be read with a 
Parentnefise. Satan was come down into the firſt 
Region of the World, and had paſſed the fixed Stars; 
and now he was bending his Courſe to the Sun, who 
was then in his Meridian Tower : Milton does not di- 
realy name the Place where Satan was; bur he ſays, 
that it was hard to tell, whether from the Place 

„here he was, his Courſe towards the Sun was up- 
awards, or whether it was downwards (and it doaun- 
cards, whether it was by, i. e. near the Center, or 
Excentric, i. e. in a Line directing a 1 

48 Fre 2 . 4-4 | | rom «+ , 
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By centre or eccentric, hard to tells 575 
Or longitude, where the great luminary . 
Aloof the vulgar conſtellations thick, | 
That from his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 
Diſpenſes light from far; they as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months and years, tow'rds his all-chearing 
Lamp 581 
Turn ſwift their various-motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The univerſe, and to each inward part | 
With gentle penetration, though unſeen, 585 
Shoots ab inviſible virtue even to the Deep; 
So wondrouſly was ſet his ſtation bright! : 
There lands the fiend, æ a {pot like which perhap 
e * 3 Aſtronomer 


from the Center) or whether, laſtly, it was neither 
ap nor down, but Longitude, i. e. a direct level Line, 
as Longitude is uſed, in B. vii. 375. See the ſame 
Way ot ſpeaking with this in B. ix. 78, &*c. Pearce. 
That is, in Meaſure. Richardſon. 
<y Dr. Bentley ſays inviſible makes mere Tautology 
with thoxwgh unſeen; but I think not; the Words 
Hough unſeen relate to Penetration, and invifible is 
the Epithet ro Virtue, which is a diſtinct Thing from 
the Penetration before- mentioned, and which might 
have been viſible, though the other was not ſo. But 
the Doctor ſays, that zi//ble ſpoils the Meaſure of 
the Verſe. Milton ſeems to have thought this no Ble- 
miſh to his Poem, for he frequently in the Beginning 
of a Verſe chuſes this artificial Negligence ot Mea- 
| iure: So in B. ii. 302, 880. ii. 358. xi. 79. 377. there 
| is no need therefore of reading with Dr. Bentley, 
| ..* ſhoors vital Virtue,* Ec. Pearce. 4 
x The Spots in the Sun are viſible with a Tele- 
f (cope: But an Aſtronomer perhaps never faw through 
l * his glaz'd optic Tube,” that is, his Teleſcope, ſuch 
\ ||, © Spot as Satan naw he was in the Sun's Orb. The 
Poct mentions this Glaſs the oftner in Honour * _ 
5 t io 
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Aſtronomer in the ſun's lacent orb 


Through his glaz'd optic tube yet never ſaw. 59 
The place he found beyond expreſhon bright, 
Compar'd with ought on earth, y metal, or ſtone 
Not all parts like, but all alike inform'd f 
* With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire; 
If metal, part ſeem'd gold, part filver clear: 595 
If Rone, a carbuncle moſt, or chryſolite, 


#6: Roby 
| Fitee, whom he means here by the Aſtronomer. News 
ton. 


y In the firſt Editions it is Medal or Stone, and Mr. 
Richaradſon juſtiſies ir, as the Repetition of the fame 
Word immediately aſter is avoided: But for that very 
Reaſon it appears that this is an Error of the Preſs, 
as both Metal and Stone are repeated afterwards, 
Ver. 595. If Metal, fo and fo; and Ver. 596. If 
Stone, ſo and io. Newton. 

⁊ Ovid has given us a Deſcription of the Palace of 
the Sun, bur few have deicribed the San himſelf; and 
1 know not whether our Author has ſhewn more 
Fancy or more Judgment in the Deſcription. An ordi- 
nary Poet would in all Probability have infifed chiefly 
on its exceſſive Heat; bur that was nothing to Satan, 
who was come from the hotter Region of Hell; and 
therefore Milton judiciouſly omits it, and enlarges 
upon the Riches of the Place, the Gold and Silver, 
and precious Stones, that abounded therein, and by 
theſe Means exbibits a pleaſing Picture inſtead of a 
diſagreeable one. Newton. 

a A Friend of mine obſerving, that Carbuncle and 
Topaz, were two of the twelve Stones plac'd in Aaron's 
Breaſt- plate, thinks that Milton wrote, gf 2 

Kudie or Topaz, two ot twelve that ſhone, c. 
O'th' for of the is not unfrequent in Milton; in B. xi. 
zz, we read 7th' midſt, and in the Mask, Queen 
oOth' Need. Pearce. FEES. | 

But it is not likely that Milton ſhould ſay favs ot 
zeveive, and not intend the laſt mention'd of the four, 
— bac the firſt and the laſt. And there is very good 


"Reaſon 
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Philoſophers in vain ſo long have ſought, 


the reſt reckoning to the twelve,” that ſhone in 


Ruby, or topaz ; or the twelve that ſhon _ 
in Aaron's breaſt-plate : and a ſtone beſides. 
(Imagin'd rather oft than elſewhere ſeen) 1 
That ſtone, or like to that, which here below 60 


In vain, & though by their pow'rful art they bind 
Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound 

In various ſhapes old Proteus from the ſea, 
Draia'd through a limbec to his naked form. 605 


What 


Reaſon to think, that not -o only, but four of the 
twelve Stones in Aaron's Breait-plate are here men- 
tioned, For what we traflate the Sardius, Exod. 
XXviii. 17. is render'd in the Margin of our Bibles the 
Ruby; and what we call the Beryl, Exod, xxvili. 20. 
the Seventy, the Vulgate, and moſt of the Verſions, 
and Foſephus5, and many others, take for a Chryſolite. 
This Alteration therefore of Dr, Pearce's Friend can» 
not be admitted, and Mr. Fenton's Reading is much 
worſe, or the twelve, which cannot be ſaid after ſome 
of the twelve have been already mentioned. The 
Paſſage may be underſtood thus without any Altera- 
tion, Ruby or Topaz fo the tæwelve, that is, and all 


Aaron's Breaſt-plate. The Poet had particularly 
mentioned ſome of the Stones in Aaron's Breaſt. plate, 
and now he included all the reſt to the Number tæbelve. 
Such a conciſe Manner of {peaking is not unuſual with 
our Author. Newton. | 7 

b Though by their powerful Art they bind and fix 
Quickſilver, and change their Matter, unbound, un- 
fixed, into as many various Shapes as Proteus, till it 
be reduced to its original Form. Hermes, another 
Word for Mercury or Guickfilver, which is very fluid 
and volatile, and hard to be beund. Proteus, 'a Sea» 
God, who could transform himſelf into various 
Shapes, till being cloſely preſs'd, he return'd to his 
own proper Form; and our Pcert therefore very fitly 
employs this Metaphor or Similitude to expreſs the 
Matter, which the Chemiſts make Experiments upon 
| | through 


11 
bi} 
Pm 
' 
11 
: 
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e What wonder then if fields, and regions, 4 here 
Breathe forth elixir pure, and rivers run © © 
Potable gold, When with one virt uous touch 

Th' arch · chimic ſan, ſo far from us remote, 
Produces, With terreſtrial humor mix d, 610 
Here in the dark ſo many pretious things 

Of color glorious, and effect fo rare ? 


Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
 Undezled ; far and wide his eye commands, 


For ſight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, G15 
| | But 


through all its Mutations, and which they drain 
through their Limbecks or Stills, till it reſumes its 
native and original Form. Newwtor. 

And it Chemiſts can do fo much, what wonder 
then it in the Sun itſelf is the true Philoſopher's 
Stone, the grand Elixir, and Rivers of liquid Gold; 
when the Sun, the Chiet o: Chemiſts, though ar ſo 

reat a Diitance, can perform ſuch Wonders upon 

rth, and produce fo many precious Things? The 
Thought of making the Sun the chief Chemiit or 


Alchemiſt, ſeems to be taken rom Shakeſpear's King 


John, Act III. | 
To folemnize this Day, the glorious Sun 
Stays in his Courſe, and plays the Alchemiſt, 
Turning with Splendor of hig precious Eye, 
The meager cloddy Earth to glirt'ring Gold. 
d Dr. Bentley reads there in this Place, and two 


Others which follow in the next Page: Bur is it 


likely that the ſame Miſtake ſhould creep into three 


different Places? Is ir not more probable that Miltor, 


ſveaking of the Sun, ſaid here, becauic he was then 


deſcribing it, and expreiling its Nature? This is 


poetical and common with Milton, as may be ſcen 
in many Inſtances. See my Note on B. ii. 362. where 


I ſhew that Miton frequently uſes the Word here, not 


meaning thereby a Place preſent to him when he is 
Speaking, but that Place only which he is ſpeaking 
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But all ſun-ſhine ; as when his beams at noon 

e Culm inate from th* Æquator; as they now 
Shot upward ſtill direct, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall, and th? air, 
{No where ſo clear,) ſharpen'd his viſual ray 620 
To objects diſtant far, whereby he ſoon $5 
Saw within ken a glorious Angel ſtand, 
F The ſame whom 7e ſaw alſo in the ſun : 
His back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs hid: 
Of beaming ſunny rays a g golden tiar - 625 
Circled his head, nor leſs his locks behind 
Illuſtrious on his ſhoulders, & fledge with _ 


e The Sun or any Star is ſaid to culminate, when 
it is at its utmoſt Height for that Day or Night; and 
when the Sun culminates, it mult be Noon of Courſe 
ſo that faying it culminates at Noon, is ſaying it: 
doubly. Bur Milton brings in this to illuſtrate the 
beautiful Deſer ipt ion he is making of the vaſt Bright- 
neſs of the Place; the Beams ſhort all upward, and 
projected no Shadow, as when they are vertical, or 
ſtrike directly down; this they do at Noon on thoſe 
that live under the Line, as 'tis commonly call'd, 
that is, the Zquiroftial Ling, or the Æquator. Theſe 
People have more of the vertical Beams than any- 
elſe on the Globe, and are the only People that have 
them ſo at all, ſtrictly and properly. Richardn. 
F Rev. xix. 7. | | 1 
g A golden Coronet of ſhining Rays circled his 
Head, yet nevertheleſs did not hinder his lovely 
Locks, that hung behind over his Shoulders adorn'd 1 
with Wings, from waving themſelves into Curls and 15 
Rings. Tiar of Tiara, the * . Word for a Cap, 1 
high and ending in a Point, the uſual Covering and 1 
Ornament the Eaſtern Princes wore on their Heads. ity 
Hume, | ll 
We now commonly ſay fledo'd, but our Authot 1 
uſes fledge again in B. vii. 420. but feat her d ſoon' ans 1 
edge, &c. which he preters doubtleſs as of ſofter. Wl! 
Sound; and there are ſeveral ſuch Words that want 1 
mollify ing in our Language, Newton. | ] 


* 
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Lay — round: on ſome great charge 7 im- 
eh, 07t 8AM. 
He ſeem d, or fixt in cogitation deep. 
Glad was the ſpirit impure, as now in hope 630 
To find who might direct his wand'ring flight 
To Paradiſe, the happy ſeat of man, © 
His journey's end, and our beginning woe. 

But firſt he I caſts to change his proper ſhape, 


Which elſe might work him danger, or delay: 12 
And now a ! ſtripling Cherub he appears, 635 


£ 


Milton conſtantly ſpelis this Word imploy'd, but 


the French Word from whence. it is derived is em- 
Foyer, Necoton. + | 


* He conifers. The Metaphor ſeems to be taken 
from caſting the Eye round every Way. Senſer has 


the fame Expreſſion, F. Q. B. i. Cant, 11. St. 40. 
© He caſt at once him to avenge for all. 
And Hilton himſelf again, B. xii. 43. Richardſon. 


1 The evil Spirit, the better to diſguiſe his Purpoſe, 
aſſumes the Appearance of a ſtripſing Cherub, not 
one of thoſe of the prime Order and Dignity, for ſuch 
could not ſo well be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of What 
Satan wanted now to be inform'd. And a finer Pic. 


ture of 2a young Angel could not be drawn by the 
Pencil of Raphael, than is here by the Pen of Milton. 
In Spenſer there is 2 fimilar Deſcription of a young 
Angel. F. 9. B. ii. Cant. 8. St. 5. | Jv 
* Befide his Head there, ſer a fair young Man, 
Of wondrous Beauty, and of freſheſt Years, 
' Whoſe tender Bud to bloſſom new began, 
And flouriſh fair above his equal Peers: 
His ſnowy Front curled with golden Hairs, 

Like Phebus' Face adorn'd with funny Rays, 
Divinely ſhone ; and two ſharp-winged Shears 
Decked with diverſe Plumes, like painted Jays, 
Were fixed at his Back, to cut his aery Ways, 


In Tafſo likewiſe, when the Angel Gabriel is {ent to 
rouſe the Chriſtian Army, he appears as a Stripling, 


Cant. 1. St. 13. 
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Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, and to ev'ry limdd 
Suitable grace diffus'd, ſo well he feign cuG. 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 640 
In curls on either cheek play'd ; wings he wore 
Of many a color'd plume, ſprinkled with gold: 
His habit fit 1 for ſpeed ſuccinct, and held  -// 


14 44% 5 * 4 


A Stripling ſeem'd he thrice five Winters old, 
And radiant Beams adorn'd his Locks of Gold. | 
| as...» 
But there doth nor ſeem to be any particular Reaton 
for it in that Place, as there is in the Paſſape before 
us. Newton. | 

m That is, thoſe Wings which he wore, were the 
Habit of him fit for Speed and ſuccindt. The Word 
ſucc int does nor fignity here in its firſt and literal 
Senſe, girded or tuch d up; but in the metaphorical 
Senſe of ready and prepar d. The want of remember. 
izg this made Dr. Bentley ſay, that this Paſſage re- 
preſents Satan cloathed as well as winged : He there. 
tore propoſes to read, | 

His Pace and Look as bent on Speed. Pearce. 

But why might not Satan, ag an Angel, whoſeShape 
he had aſſumed, appear in an angelic Dreſs, and in 
ſuch a Dreſs as was fitteſt for Speed? The Idea we 
have of Angels is, that they are rob'd in ſome Gar. 
ments peculiar to their glorious Nature and high Sta- 
tion in Heaven, as we may read in St. Fohn's Apoca- 
Iybſe ; and when they made their Appearance on 
Earth, on ſome great Meſſage to God's peculiar Fa- 
vourites, we find them, habited in a manner agree-/ 
able to the Nature of their Buſineſs, Thus the Angel 


tat preſented himſelf to hp was dreſſed in Ar- 


mour; the three Angels that viſited Abraham in their 
Way to Sodom, appeared like Travellers; the two 


Angels who diſcovered themſelves to the Apoſtles and 
Diſciples at the Aſcenſion of our Saviour were 


cloathed with White Apparel; and even in this 
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Before his decent ſteps à filver wand. 


He drew not nig unheard, the Angel bright, 645 
E'er he. drew nigh, his fadiänt viſage turn'd, 
Ad moniſh'd by his ear; and ſtrait was known 
Tue Arch - Angel a Uzi one of the fev'n' © - 
Wo in God's preſence; neareſt to His throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are His eyes 650 
That run thro' all the heav' ns, or down to th' earth 
Bear his ſwift errands, over moiſt and dry, 
O' er ſea and land: him Satan thus accoſts. - 
Uriel! for thou of thoſe o ſev'n ſpirits that ſtand 
In ſight of God's high throne, gloriouſly bright, 
The firſt art wont His great authentic will 656 
'B +. Interpreter 
Poem, B. xi. 240. where Michael. is repreſented as ſent 
from Heaven on a Meſſage, the Poet tells us, 
Over his lucid Arms | 

A military Veſt of Purple flow'd. 

I think ic therefore. not incongruous to conceive, 
that Satan might be dreſs'd in ſome Habit peculiar 
to thoſe celeſtial Beings, whoſe outward Form he had 
aſſum'd ; and if he was in ſuch a Dreſs, w& may ſup- 
poſe it was ſuch as beſt ſnited ro the Expedition he 
pretended, that is, that it was ſuccinct, tuck'd up, or 
girt round him. F. M. 

n His Name is derived from two Hebreas Words, 
which fgnify God is my Light. He is mentioned as 
a good Angel inthe ſeeond Book of Efdras, Ch. iv. 
and v. and the Feqvs, and ſome Chriſtians conceive 
him to be an Angel of Light, according to his Name, 
and therefore he has his Station properly in the Sun, 
Sec alſo Zach, iv. 10. Newton. mii, 61 | 
9. An Expreſſion borrow'd from Ezech. iv. 10. 
FThoſe ſeven, they are the Eyes of the Lord, which 
© run to and fro through the whole Earth.“ The 
Fecus therefore believed there were ſeven Principal 
Angels, who were the Captains and Leaders as it 
were ot the heavenly Hoſt, See Tob, xii, 15. Rev. i. 4. 
V. 6. 8. 2. Newton. | 
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Interpreter through þ higheſt heav 'n to bring, 
Where all His Sons thy embaſſie attend 

And here art likelieſt by ſupreme decrees 

Like honor to obtain; and as his eye, 660 
To viſit oft this new creation round: 
Unſpeakable defire to ſee, and know | 
All theſeHis wondrous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight, 4 and favor; him, for whom 
All theſe His works ſo wondrous He ordain'd, 
Hath brought me from the choirs of Cherubim 
Alone thus wandring : brighteſt Seraph! tell 667 
In which of all theſe ſhining orbs hath man 
His fixed ſeat, or fixed ſeat hath none, 
But all theſe ſhining orbs his choice to dwell : 676 
That I may find him, and with ſecret gaze, 
c Or open admiration, him behold 
On whom the great Creator hath beſtow'd 
Worlds, and on whom hath all theſe graces 


5 0 | pour'd : 
x That both in him, and all things, as is meet, 675 
d The univerſal Maker we may praiſe ; 
4 Who juſtly hath driv'n out his rebel foes 
10 3 To 
1 "OM - 
5, p Dr. Bentley reads through wideſt Heaven: But 
as the Reaſon which he gives, is wrong; for Embaſlies 
v. are from Heaven doconcpards into the infinite Space, 
8 at leaſt as well as upwards. By higheſt Heaven the 
. Poet diſtinguiſhes it trom the Heaven, which together 
n. with the Earth, makes up our World. Pearce. 

| 9 Dr. Bentley reads and Favourite, whom,” and 
o. ſays, that Man his chief Favour is not Engliſſ. But 
ch ſurely by Favour may be meant the Object of his 
he Favour; as by Delight is N meant, not bis De- 
bal light itſelf but the Object of his Delight. Pearce. 
ir And Mr, Upton obſerves, it is only ailing the Abſtract 


4. for the Concrete. 
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To deepeſt hell; and to repair r that loſs, 
Created this new happy race of men, 
To ſerve Him better: wiſe are all His ways! 680 
So ſpake the falſe diſſembler unperceiv'd; 
For neither man, nor Angel, can diſcern 
s Hypocrily (the only evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone, _ | 
By His permiſſive will, through heav'n and 
„„ wk, 685 
And oft though wiſdom wake, ſuſpicion ſleeps 
At wiſdom's gate, and to fimplicity _ 14 
Reſigns her charge, while goodneſs thinks no ill 
Where no ill ſeems) which now for once be- 
guil'd Mf A nne 
N 1 Uriel 9 


+ This is Milton's own Reading in both his Edirione. 
Dr. Bentley and Mr. Fenton read not ſo well their 
L/. a 2&7 
What is ſaid here of Hypocriſy is cenſured as a 
Digreſſion, but it ſeems no more than is abſolutely 
neceſſary; for otherwiſe it might be thought very 
ſtrange, that the Evil Spirit ſhould paſs undiſcover'd 
by the Arch-Angel Uriel, the Regent of the Sun, 
and the ſharpeſt ſighted Spirit in Heaven; and there. 
fore the Poet endeavours to account for it by ſaying, 
that Hypocriſy cannot be diſcovered by Man or Angel, 
it is invilible to all but God, Sc. Bur yet the Evil 


Spirit did not paſs v. holly undiſcovered, for though 


Uriel was not aware of him now, yet he ſoon found 
Reaſon to ſuſpect him atterwards Fend d furious 
Geſtures in the Mount. Newton. | 
r He muſt be very critically Splenetic indeed, who 
will not pardon this little dig reſſional Obſervation. 
There is not in my Opinion 2 nobler Sentiment, or 
one more poetically expreſs'd in the Whole Poem. 
What great Art has rhe Poet ſhewn in taking off the 
Drineſs of a mere moral Sentence by throwing it 
a = the Form of a ſhort and beautiful Allegory ? 
Jhyer. | 
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Confuſton heard His voice, and wild uproar + 710 


jeſty as is altogether . ſuitable in a ſuperior Being. 


Reader can ſcarce forbear fancy ing himſelf employed 
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Uriel, though regent of the ſun, and held 690 
The ſharpeſt-fighted ſpitit of all in heav'n:_ 
Who to the fraudulent impoſtor foul,” © 
In his uprightneſs anſwer thus return'd. 5 
4 Fair angel! thy defire, which tends to know | 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 695 
The great work-maſter, leads to no excels 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praiſe 
The more it ſeems exceſs, that led thee hither 
From thy empy real manfion thus alone, 
To witneſs with thine eyes what ſome per- 
haps, | 700 
Contented with report, hear only in heav'n; 
For wonderful indeed are all His works! 
Pleaſant to know, and worthieſt to be all 
Had in remembrance always with delight. 
But, what created. mind can comprehend 705 
Their number, or the wiſdom infinite 
Tis: devoght them forth, but hid their cauſes 
eep? | 
I faw — at His word the formleſs maſs, 
This world's material mold, came to a heap : 


Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'd: 
Till at his ſecond bidding darkneſs fled, 
L 2 | Ligbt 


2 In the Anſwer which the Angel returns to the 
diſguiſed evil Spirit, there is ſuch a becoming Ma- 


The Part of it in which he repreſents himſclt as pre- 
ſent at the Creation, is very noble in itſelf, and nor 
only proper where it is introduced, but requiſite to 
repare the Reader for what follows in the ſc vent 
k. In the following Part of the Speech he points 
out the Earth with ſuch Circumſtances, that the 


on the ſame diſtant View of it. Addiſon, 
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Light ſhon, and order from diſorder ſprung. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then 
The v cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, 
A EO 715 
And the ev ethereal quinteſſence of heav'n 
Flew upward, x ſpirited with various forms, 
: WS | That 


ren Air and Fire are fo in Compariſon of the 
etnerca! Quinteſſence, celeſtial Fire, or pure Spirit. 
Richardſon. Q . ; 
20 The two firſt Editions, and ſame others, have 
it this, moſt have the ethereal, Sc. The Angel who 
ſpeaks was ſtanding upon rhe Sun, he theretore ſays 
Ibis. for the Matter of the Sun was a Part of it. 
Richardſon. | | | 
This Notion our Author borrow'd from Arifotle, 
and orhers of antient Philoſophers, who ſuppoſed 
that beſides the four Elements, there was hkewiſe 
an ethereal Quinteſſence, or fifth Eſſence, out of 
which the Stars and Heaven were formed, and its 
Motion was orbicular, as Diogenes Laertius deſcribes 
it in the Life of Ariſtotle; and it would be eaſy ro 
multiply Quorations, but this is Authority ſuffic ient 
to juſtify our Author. I heſe Stars are numberleſs as 
thaw ſeeſt (ſays the Angel) and ſceꝰſt how they. move; 
and the reſt-ot this fifth Eſſence that is not tormed 
ſurrounds, and like a Wall incloſes the Univerſe, 
Lucr. v. 470. Newton.” RY | 
What a Proſpect had he Angel and Satan of the 
heavenly Orbs ! They ſaw what we ſte, only from 
different Globes, and tha Darkneſs makes chat viſible 
tous which they ſaw in and from Exceſs of Splendor, 
Richardſon. | OL a 
„ The Elements before are ſaid to be cumbrous, 
now a pure Matter is deſcrib'd as in. Motion, and faid 
te heb, gal, in Diſtinction from Whats grois com- 
pls, even the elementary Ak and Fire. 
cel Quinefience divided itſelf into various 
ns, which: m their Motion became all orbicular, 
- 24 urn'd to Stats all, but what immediately follows, 
zer ved to wall the Univerſe, and which the lems 
| Or 
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That rowl'd orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars, 
Num berleſs, as thou ſeeſt, and how they move; 
Each had his place appointed, each his courſe ; 
The reſt in circuit walls tnis univerſe.  ' 721 
Look downward on that globe whoſe hither fide 
With light from hence, tho' but reflected, ſhines ; 
That place is earth, the ſeat of man; that light 

His day, which elſe, as th' other hemiſphere, 725 
Night would invade ; but there the neighb'ring 

moon | 
(So call that oppoſite fair ſtar) her aid 


' Timely interpoſes, and her monthly round 


Still ending, ſtil] renewing wee mid heav'n, | 
b 


yWith borrow'd light her countyfance triform 30 


Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten th' earth, 
And in her pale dominion checks the night. 
That ſpot to which I point is paradiſe, 
Adam's abode, thoſe lofty ſhades his bow'r ; 
Thy way thou can't not miſs, me mine re- 
quires. | a 735 
Thus ſaid, he turn'd; and Satan bowing low 
{As to ſuperior ſpirits is wont in heav'n, 
Where honor due, and reverence, none neglects) 
Took leave, and tow'rd the coaſt of carth be- 
neath . 
Down from th' ecliptic, ſped with hop'd ſucceſs, 
| Z 3 Throws 


Word ſpirited intimates to be the leaſt ſubtile and pure 
of this Quinteſſence, This whole Abſtract of the 
Creation, and which is the Plan of what is more at 
large in the Seventh Book, is taken from Litæretius, 
B. v. 41% eiche. 

y The Moon has no Light in herſelf, tis all bor- 
row'd fram the Sun, or reflected from other Bodies. 
Her three. form'd Face is, when her Horns are turn'd 
towards the Ea, her Wane, when they ſtand con- 
trarily, and her Full. Richardſen. 
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Throws his ſteep flight in many x an aery wheel; 


'q : Nor ſtaid, till on a Niphates top he lights. 742 


E This ſportive Motion is attributed to Satan for 
Joy, That he was now ſo near his journey's End; and 
it is very properly taken Notice of here, as it is ſaid 


tq have been obſerved by the Angel Uriel afterwards 


in B. iv. 567. 
—— I deſcrib'd his Way, „„ 
Bent on all Speed, and mark'd his aery Gate. 
So beautifully do not only the greater, but the mi- 
nuter Parts of this Poem hang together. Neqwtfon. 
But Mr. Ty er ſays — * I differ from you in your 
© Senſe of theſe Words. I do not think that Milton 
intended to deſcribe any ſportive Motion of Satan's, 
but only the Speedineſs of his Flight. It is a Manner 


St. 24. | , 
i a A Moun rde Borders of Armenia, not far 
from the Spring of Troris, as Tenophon affirms upon 
His own KHG __ Poer lands Satan on this 
Mountain, hegguic it borders on Meſopotamia, in 
which the Ae Deſcribers of Paradiſe place 
it. Hume. e f 

I muſt not conclude my Reflections upon this third 


Book of Paradiſe Loft, without taking Notice of that 


celebrated Complaint of Milton, with which it opens, 


and which certainly deſerves all the Praiſe that has 
been given it; though as I have before hinted, it 
may be rather looked upon as an Excreſſence, than 
as an effential Part of the Poem. The {ame Ob- 
fervation might be apply'd to that beautiful Digreſſion 
upon Hypgcriſy, in the ſame Book. Addiſon, 
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The End of the third Book: 


of Expreſſion familiar to the Italians, and no doubt 
* he borrowed it from them.“ See Or/, Fur, Cant. 
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PARADISE LOS r. 


B O . 


Te ARGUMENT. 


Satan, now in proſpect of Eden, and nigh the 
place where he muſt now attempt the bold en- 
terprize which he undertook alone againſt 
God, and Man, falls into many doubts with 
himſelf, and many paſſions, fear, envy, and 
deſpair : but at length confirms himſelf in evil, 
Journeys on to Paradiſe, whoſe outward proſ- 
pect and fituation is deſcribed, over-leaps the 
bounds, fits in the ſhape of a cormorant on 
the Tree of Life, as the higheſt in the garden, 
to look about him. The garden deſeribed; 
Satan's firſt fight of Adam and Ewe; his 
wonder at their excellent form and happy 
ſtate, but with reſolution to work their fall; 
overhears their diſcourſe ; thence gathers that 
the Tree of Knowledge was forbidden them 
to eat of under penalty of Death; and there- 
on intends to found his temptation, by ſedu- 
cing them to tranſgreſs : then leaves them a- 

- While to know further of their ſtate by ſome 

© Other means. Mean-while Uriel deſcending 
on a ſun-beam warms Gabriel (who had in 

charge the gate of Paradiſe) that ſome evil 
#pirit had eſcaped the Deep, and paſt at noon 
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by his ſphere in-the ſhape of a good Angel 
down to Paradiſe, diſcovered afterwards by 
his furious geſtures in the mount: Gabriel pro- 
miſes to find him out e' er morning. Night 
comes on, Adam and Eve diſcourſe of goin 
to their reſt: their bower deſcribed ; their 
evening worſhip. Gabriel drawing forth his 
bands of night-watch to walk the round of 
Paradiſe, appoints two ſtrong Angels to Adam's 
bower, leſt the evil ſpirit ſhould be there doing 
ſome harm to Adam or Ewe ſleeping ; there 
they find him at the ear of Eve, tempting her 
in a dream, and bring him, tho' unwilling, 
to Gabriel; by whom queſtion'd, he ſcorn- 
Fully anſwers, prepares reſiſtance, but, hin- 
der'd by a fign from heav'n, flies out of 
Paradiſe. Fran! 


Thoſe, who know how many Volumes have been 

written on the Poems of Homer and Pirgil, will 
eaſily pardon che Length of my Diſcourſe on Hilton. 
The Paradiſe Loft is look d upon by the beſt Judges 
to be the greatelt Production, or at leaſt the nobleſt 
Work of Genius in our Language, and therefore de · 
ſerves to be ſer before an Exgliſh Reader in its full 
Beauty. For this Reaſon, tho* f have endezvoured 
to give a general Idea of irs Graces and Imp:rfec- 
tions in my firſt fix Papers, I thought myſelf obliged 
to beſtow one upon every Book in particular. The 
three firſt Books I have already diſpatched, and am 
now entering upon the fourth. I need not agquaint 
my Readers that there are Multitudes of Beauties in 
ihis great Author, eſpecially in the deſcriptive Parts 
of his Poem, which 1 have not touched upon, it be- 
ing my Intention to point out thoſe only Which ap- 
pear to me the molt exquiſite, or thoſè which we 
not ſo obvious to ordinary Readers. Every one that 
has read the Criticks who have written upon the 
Odyſſey, the iad, the Aneid, knows very well, 

that tho? they agree in their Opinions of * great 
| Cautics 


© * 2 . pr 1 8 


utics 
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FN FOR a that warning voice, which he ſo 


law _ 8 | 
Th' Apocalyps heard cry in heav'n aloud, 


Then when the Dragon, put to ſecond rout, | 
Came furious down to be reveng'd on men, 


No to th' inhabitants on earth that now 


While time was, our firſt parents had been warn'd 


The coming of their fecret foe, and ô ſcap'd 


of Haply F 


Beauties in thoſe Poets, they have each of them diſ- 
covered ſeveral material Strokes, which have eſcaped 


the Obſervation of the reſt. In the ſame Manner, 
I gueftion nor, but any Writer who ſhall treat of this 
Subject after me, may find feveral Beauties in Milton 
which I have not taken Notice of. I muſt likewiſe 


obſerve, that as the greateſt Maſters of critical Learn- 
ing differ one among another, as to particular Points, 


in an Epic Poem, I have not bound myſelf ſcrupus 


louſly to the Rules which any one of them has laid 
down upon that Art, but have taken the Liberry 


ſometimes to join' with one, and ſometimes with 
another, and ſometimes to differ from all of them, 


when I thoughr that the Reaſon of the Thing was 


on my Side. Addiſon. | | 
2 The Poet opens this Book with a Wiſh, in the 


Manner of Shakeſpear, O for a Muſe of Fire, &c. 
Prol. to Henry V. O for a Falkner's Voice, &c. Romeo 


and Fuliet, Act ii. and in order to raiſe the Horror 


and Attention of his Reader, introduces his Relation 


of Satan's Adventures upon Earth, by wiſhing that 


the ſame warning Voice had been utter'd now at 
Satan's firſt coming, that St. ohn, who in a Viſion, 
ſaw the Apocalypſe or Revelation of the moſt re- 
markable Events, which were to befal the Chrif 
tian Church to the End of the World, heard, when 


the Dragon (that old Serpent called the Devil, and 
Satan) was put to ſecond Rout, Rev. Xii. 112. Woe: 


to the Inhabitants of the Earth, and ofthe Sea, for the 
Devil is 
Newton, 


Dr. Bentley reads is and may be, and ſcape. twice, 
| — . 5 


come down unto you, having great Wrath.“ 


** 
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Haply ſo ſcap'd; his mortal ſnare : for no, 

Satan, now firſt inflam'd with rage came down, 

The tempter, e'er c th' accuſer, of mankind,) 10 

To wreak on innocent frail man his loſs 

Of that firſt battel, and his flight to hell. 

Vet 4 not rejoycing in his ſpeed, though bold, 

Far off and fearleſs, nor with cauſe to boaſt, 

Begins his dire attempt; which nigh the birth 15 

Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaſt, 

And like a deviliſh engine back recoils - 

Upon himſelf : horror and doubt diſtract | 

His troubled thoughts; and from the bottom ſtir 

The hell within him, (for within him hell 20 
537 He 


becauſe: (he fays) the Angel Raphael did warn them 
in B. viii. But the Warning which he gave them 
there, or more fully in B. vi. 901. does not acquainr 


them with rhe coming of Satan, but only with his 
Vl-will, and plotting againſt them in general. So 
thar, when, what the Poet wiſhes, is, that they had” 
been warn'd of his coming, theſe Verſes are clear of 


Dr. Bentley's Objection. Pearce. a 


e As he is repreſented in that ſame Chapter of the 


Revelations, which the Poet is ſtill alluding to, For 
* the Accuſer of our Brethren is caſt down, which 


* accuſed them before our God Day and Night,“ 


Ver Ou 
Does not this confirm what I obſerved of Ver, 


741. of the preceding Book, and proveth that Mil. 


ton did not intend by it to attribute any ſportive Mo- 
tion to Satan for Joy that he was ſo near his Jour- 
ney's End? Thyer. 

No more than B. ii. to xi. 


But glad that now his Sea ſhould find a Shore: 


And B. iii. 740. ſped with hop'd Sueceſs, prove the 
contrary. Satan was bold far off and fearleſs, and 
as he row nearer, was pleaſed with Þop'd Succeſs ; 
but now he is come to Earth to begin bis dire Attempt, 
he does not rejoice in it, his Heart miſgives him, Bore 


ror and Doubt diſtract him. This is all very natural. 
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He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One ſtep, no more than from himſelf, can fl 
By change of place:) now conſcience wakes 
| eie 25 7 
That ſlumber'd; wakes the bitter e memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what muſt be, 25 
Worſe! of worſe deeds worſe ſufferings muſt 
- © enſue. Arn 
Sometimes tow' rds Eder, which now in his view 
Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes ſad: 
Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full blazing 
Which now ſat high in his F meridian tow'r: 30 
Then much revolving, thus in fighs began. 

2 O thou ! that, with ſurpaſling glory crown'd, 


Lock'ſt 1 


e Dr. Bentley reads Theory inſtead of Memory; be- 
cauſe he does not underſtand what is the Memory of 
a Thing preſent or future. But if the Doctor will 
allow that it is Senſe to ſay, remember that, you 
* muſt die,” we may keep the Word Memory here, 


and prefer it to his Theory, Memory is Record atio, or 
the e or reflecting upon any Thing, as well 
preſent and future as a, 3 Pearce. | 
Thus Virgil ſays of his Bees, thar remembring the 
Winter coming on, they lay by Proviſions in the Sum- 
mer, Geor. ive 156. Newton. Fog 
F Ar Noon the Sun is lifted up as in a Tower. The 
Metaphor,is uſed hy Virgil inhis Culex. Ver. 41. Spenſer 
in his admirable Tranſlation af that Poem, has fol- 
lowed him punctually. A bas 
The fiery Sun was mounted nowon High, 
Up to the heavinly Tow'rs. Richardſon. 
g Satan being no wichin Proſpect of Eden, look- 
ing round upon the Glories of the Creation, is filled 
with Sentiments different from thoſe which he diſ- 
covered While he was in Hell. The Place ir. ſpires 
him with Thoughts more adapted to it: He reflects 
upon the happy Condition from whence he 1 ane 
Dea 


N 
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Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the God 

Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
Hlide their dinfiniſh'd heads; to thee I call, 35 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 

I fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere! 
Till 5 pride, and worſe ambition, threw me 


' 


; 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| down, 429 40 
Warring in heav'n againſt heav'n's matchleſs 
| ; x King. TOC "e 
| Ah wherefore ! He deſerv'd no ſuch return 
by - From 
| 
| 


breaks forth into a Speech that Is ſoftened with ſe · 
veral tranfient Touches of Remorſe, and Self. accu- 
ſation; but at length confirms himſelf in Impenitence, 
and in his Deſign of drawing Man into his own 
- Guilt and Miſery. This Conflict of Paſſions is raiſed 
with a great Deal of Art, as the Opening of his 
Speech to the Sun is very bold and noble. This 
Speech is, I think the fineſt that is aſcribed to Satan 
in the whole Poem. Addiſon.” . 
When Milton deſign'd to have made only a Tra- 
gedy of the Paradiſe Loſt, it was his Intention to 
ave begun it with the firſt ren Lines of the follow. 
ing Speech to the Sun, which he ſhew*d ro Edward 
Philips, and others, as Philips informs us in his Ac- 
count of his Uncle. And What a noble Opening of 
a Play would this have been! The Lines were cer- 
tainly too good to be loſt, and the Author has done 
well to employ them here, they could not be better 
employ'd any where. Satan is made to addreſs the 
Sun, as' it was the molt conſpicuous Part of. the 
Creation; and the Thought is very natural of ad. | 
dreſſing it as the God ot this new World, when ſo 
many of the heathen Nations have worſhipped and 
adored it as ſuch. Newton. PR 
5 Pride is a Kind or exceſſive and vicious Self- 
eſteem, that raiſes Men in their Opinlons above 
| what is uit and right: But Ambition is that * ' 
Eo a adds 


. | PPUOY 


* * 


Would ſet me higheſt; and in a moment quit 
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From me, whom He created what I Was, 
In that bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none; nor was his ſervice hard. 45 
W hat could be leſs ! than to afford him praife, 
(The eaſieſt recompence,) and pay him thanks: 
How due! yet all his good prov'd ill in me, 
And wrought but malice: lifted up ſo high _ - 
I 7 *{dein'd ſubjection, and thought one ſtep 
higher 5 nn 


The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude; 

So burthenſome, ſtill paying, ſtill to owe; 
Forgetful what from Him ] ſtill receiv'd : 

And & underſtood not that a grateful mind 3 5 


adds Fuel tothe Flame, and claps Spurs to thoſe ſu- 
rious and inordinate Defires that break forth into the 


moſt execrable Acts to accompliſh their haughry De- 
ſigns; which makes our Author ſtigmatiz: Ambition 


as 2 worſe Sin than Pride. Hume. 


Dr. Bentley reads and curs'd Ambition, becauſe he | 


thinks it hard to ſay whether Pride or Ambition was 


worſe : But Milton ſeems to mean by Pride the Vice 


conſider'd in itſelf, and only as it is the Temper of 


the proud Man; and by Ambition that carried him to 


aim at being equal with God: And was not this Vice 
the worit of the two? I obſerve that Satan always 
hays the Blame on his Ambition, as in Ver. 62. and 
92. Pearce. | 

i For diſdain'd; an Imitation of the Italian ſdignare. 
Hume. | 

The ſame Word is uſed by Spenſer, F. 9. B. 5. 
Cant. 5. St. 44. and other Places. 

* Dr. Bentley reads, and not reflect ing, thinking 
that the Syntax is vitious: But either we may pur the 
53 and 54 Verſes in a Parentheſis, and connect this 
Verſe with the 50; or as I rather thiak) we ard to 
look upon the Words underſtood not, to mean, his, 
which follows, not underſtood by me, it being not by 
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By owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 

Indebted, and diſcharg'd : what burden thea ? 

O had his pow'rful deſtiny ordain'd 

Me ſome inferior Angel! I had ſtood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope had rais'd 60 

Ambition ! Yet why not? ſome other Pow'r 

As great might have aſpir'd, and me though 
mean | 

Drawn to his part : but other Pow'rs as great 

Fell not, but ſtand unſhaken ; from within, 


Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 65 
Hadſt thou the ſame free will, and pow'r, to ſtand ? 
Thou hadſt! Whom haſt thou then, or what, 


t' accuſe, | | 
But heav'n's free love, dealt equally to all ? 
Be then His love accurſ, ſince love, or hate 
'To me alike, it deals eternal woe ; ö 
Nay, curſt be thou ! ſince againſt His thy will 
Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly rues. 
Me miſerable ! which way ſhall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair ? 
Which way I fly is hell; my ſelf am hell; 75 
And in the loweſt deep, a lower deep 
Still threat'ning to _ me opens wide : 
To which the hell I ſuffer ſeems a heav'n. 
10 then at laſt relent ! Is there no place 

Left 


me under ſtood, that a grateful Mind, &c. The Words 
will then be in che Ablative Caſe, and thus Milton 
ipcaks in the ſame Conſtruction in B. x. 8833. 
And zrgaerftood nor, all was but a Shew, 
Thus allo in Par. Reg. B. i. 437. 
And not well underſtood, as well not known. 
> Pearce. 
There is no Fault to be found with this Reading; 
put I ſometimes am inclin'd to think, that the Author 
might have given it, | 
O then 
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Leftfor repentance ? none for pardon left? 80 

None left, but by ſubmiſſion; and that word 

m Diſaain forbids me, and my dread of ſhame 
* A4 2 Among 


O then at laſt repent 
Becauſe of what follows; 
Is there no Place 
Left for Repentance? 
And again, Ver. 93. . 
Bur fay I could vepent, &c. 
And it is not improbable that he had Shakeſpear in 
his Wenger Hamlet, Act III. | | 
Try what Repentance can; what can it not? 
Vet what can it, when one cannot repent? 


Or if we retain the Word relent, we may ſuppoſe that _ 


Satan could not at firſt bring himſelf to ſay repent, 


and therefore makes uſe of the ſofter Term velent. 
Newton, 7 


I cannot be of Dr. Næulon's Opinion, that repent 


here is a better Word than re/ent. Satan is all along 


remarkable for his obdurare Hatred and unrelenting 
Malice to the Almighty ; for never ſince he rebell'd, 
did he once give himſelf Liberty to reflect on the 
horrid Nature of his Offence ; but now the glorious 
Objects that are in his View, which bring freſh into 
his Memory the happy and exalted Station from 
which he fell; the Reflection on his own monſtrous 
Ingratitude, which ſtings him to the Heart; and the 


Senſe of his preſent Condition, which was unſpeak- 


ably miſerable, all together ſoften him into a Wiſh 
that he had never offended in the Manner he had 
done; that is, his Heart velerts, which is the firſt 
Step towards Repentance, in which it always ends in 
a Mind truly tonch'd with Remorſe, Which Satan's 
was not; becauſe hen he reflects that Submiſſon 
was the Condition of it, he diſdains the Thought; 
ſo that the Conſideration of his Miſery might make 


him relent, though his Pride would not fuffer him to 


repent. . M. 6110 r 
m Diſdain forbids me that Word Submiſſion. 
Bertley. 1 {4 48% Jo 63 
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Among the ſpirits beneath, whom I ſeduc'd * 
With other promiſes, and other vaunts 
Than to ſubmit, boaſting I could ſubdue $5 
Th' Omnipotent. Ab me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain ; 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of hell. 
With diadem, and ſceptre, high advanc'd, go 
The lower ſtill I fall, only on» domg4 

In mifery ; ſuch joy ambition finds! 

But ſay 1 could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former ſtate; how ſoon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how ſoon 


un-fay 95 
What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore ! eaſe would re- 
cant 


Vows made in pain, as violent and void; 

(For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have piere'd ſo 

deep) 

Which would but lead me to a worſe relapſe, 1 ico 

And heavier fall: ſo ſhould I purchaſe dear 

Short intermiflion, bought with double ſmart. 

This knows my puniſher ; therefore as far 

From granting He, as I from begging peace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold ! inſtead 105 

Of us out- caſt, exil'd, his new delight + | 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So farewel hope! and with hope, farewel fear ! 

Farewel remorſe ! all good to me is loſt : | 
188 be thou my good ! A By thee at leaſt 110 

| Divided 


E Here i is 2 plain and beautiful Place miftaKeri and 
confounded for want of being rightly printed, even 
in the beſt Editions, a Comma being omitred at the 
End of Ver. 111. and the Repetition by thee not em- 
emphaſiſs'd 
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_Divided empire with heav'n's King o I hold: 

By thee, and more than half perhaps, will reign: 

As man e' er- long, and this new world ſhall know, 
Thus while he ſpake, p each paſſion dimm'd 


Bis face, . 1 
| A a 3 Thrice 


emphaſiſs'd as here. That Repetition adds a Force, and 
marks ſo extraordinary, ſo diabolical a Thought as 
wy as it, ought to be. DES 
So farewel Hope, and with Hope farewel Fear, 
 +Farewel Remorſe; all Good to me is loſt ; 
Evil be Thou my Good; by Thee at leaſt, 
Divided Empire with Heav'n's King I hold. 
By Thee! and more than half perhaps will reign, 
As Man, &*er long, and this new World ſhallknow.. 
TT Riichardſon. 
Dr. Newton's moſt curious Remarks on this Paſſage 
may be feund in the preceding Note. . M. | 
o Dr. Bentley reads Ti hold;? but Satan means 
that at preſent, when he was ſpeaking, he held di- 
vided Empire with God; he ruling in Hell, as God in 
Heaven. It muſt therefore be I Hold. Satan, in B. 
ii. 326, owns, that God rul'd in Hell, which is con- 
trary to what he ſays here: But now that he was got 
ont of Hell, and had fo far ſucceeded as to reach 
Earth, he begins to think better of his Condition, 
and has alter'd his Opinion. Pearce. 1 
p Theſe Paſſions were viſible in his Face by the 
(may we call them) Fluſhings of Paleneſs, as theſe 
three Paſſions ſucceſſively agirated him; that Pale- 
neſs is the proper Hue of Envy and Deſpair every 
body knows; and it has been obſerved, that that is 
the moſt diabolical Anger which is accompanied with 
2 pale, livid Countenance. Theſe three Paſſions are, 
thoſe. Satan is deſcrib'd to be then under the Domi- 
nion of, as Ver. 9. 23. 37. &c, Ir is to be obſerved, 
that the Argument of this Book, inſtead of Tre puts 
Fear, which is warranted by Ver. 14. and 18. Ri- 
chardſen. | - 
Dr. Newton has again purloin'd his Remarks here 
om the above Note. . M. . 
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Thrice chang'd with pale, ire, envy, and deſ- 


pair, ED þ 14 
Which marr'd his borrow'd viſage, and betray d 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 
(For heavenly minds from ſuch diſtempers foul 

Are ever clear.) Whereof he ſoon aware, 

Each perturbation ſmooth'd with outward 
-calm, Cs 120 

Artificer of fraud! and was the firſt _ 

That praQtic'd falſhood, under faintly ſhew 

Deep malice to conceal, couch'd with revenge. 

Yet not enough had practis'd, to deceive 124 

Uriel once warn'd ; whoſe eye purlu'd him down 

The way he went, on » th' Hrian mount 

'Saw him disfigur'd, more than could befal 

Spirit of happy ſort; his geſtures fierce 

He mark'd, and mad demeanor, then alone, 

As he ſuppos'd, all un obſerv'd, unſeen. 130 

So, on he 5s fares ; and to the border comes 

| Of 


9 This ſhort Reflection admirably heightens the 
accurſed Character of Satan by being oppoled to it, 
or ſet by it. What Reader feeis it not! Richard. 


75 


on. 
rr Dr. Bentley reads Armenian Mount; but Ni- 
phates is by Pliny reckon'd between Armenia and 
Syria, and therefore may be called Aſſyrian, It is 
lain from Milton's Account of the Situation of Eden, 
er. 210. 285. that Eden was in Aſſyria; and it is 
plain, from comparing B. ini. 742. with iv. 27, that 
Nipbates was not far from Eden: So that Milton muſt 
Have plac'd it in Aria, at leaſt on the Borders of 
it. Pearce. 5 | 
s Fares from Faran, an old French-Teutonic Word, 
Kgnitying to go on a Journey. Alſo from the Saxon 
Fer, a Step, Thus we fay, Fare ye <ve/l, or Farewwel, 
withing a good Journey ; or a Coachman, or Waters 
man is paid his Fare when he is paid his Journey. 
Ricbaraſon. 
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Of Eden, where delicious Paradiſe, | 


Now nearer, crowns with her encloſure green, 
As with a rural f mound, the champain head 
Of a ſteep wilderneſs; whoſe hairy ſides I35 
With thicket overgrown, groteſque, and wild, 
Acceſs deny'd : and over head up-grew 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A ſylvan ſcene! and as the ranks aſcend 140 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre oy 


Of ſtatelieſt view. Yet higher than their tops 
'The vendurous wall of Paradiſe up-ſprung: 


Which to our general fire gave proſpect large 

Into his  nether empire, neighb'ringround, 145 

And higher than that wall a circling row _ 
1 Of 


? As with a high Fence, ſuch as | Country- People 
make for Boundaries, the open plain Top of a ſteep 


Wilderneſs, whoſe Sides are thick hung with tang. 


ling Buſhes, like uncomb'd Hair, odd, irregular, and 
wild, as in Caves and Grotto's. The Sides were the 
Wilderneſs the Cbampain aloft was Paradiſe, Ri- 
chardſon 

This beautiful Deſcription of the Wall of Paradiſe, 
Dr. Newton has greatly mangled and disfigured by 
rurning it into Proſe, to help the Reader (he ſays) 
the better to underſtand the Deſcription in Verſe: 
But that Reader muſt be very dull of N 
who can miſtake the Senſe of any Part of it. . M. 

v Adam's nether or under Empire was neighbour- 
ing round, as beginning at the Foot of the Mount of 
Paradiſe; and the Wall was not ſo high but that it 
might be look'd over, and the vaſt Proſpect ſeen. 


How beautiful ! 


——— ——Earth in ber rich Attire, 
Conſummate lovely ſmil'd, B. vii. 501. 


Earth and Ocean, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Valleye, 


Woods, and Plains, &c. Richardſon, 
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Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with faireſt av fruit, 
Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear d, with gay enamel'd colors mix :, 
.On which the ſun more glad impreſs'd his beams, 
x Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 1 51 
When God hath ſhow'r'd the earth; y ſo lovely 


ſeem'd - 
I 2 bas , That 


<p Dr. reads Fruits in the firſt Verſe, be- 
cauſe Fruits follow in the next: But I ſhould chuſe 
to read Frun in both Places, becauſe I obſerve when 
Milton ſpeaks of what is hanging on the Trees, he 
calls it Fyuit in the ſingular Number (when ga- 
her d, in the plural) as in B. v. 341. Fruit of all 
ind. See allo B. viii. 307. and iv. 422, and in iv. 
249. he repeats this very Thought again thus, 
knen whoſe Fruit burniſh'd with golden Rind, c. 
And in the Mask we have. 
To fave her Bleſſoms, and defend her Frait. 
GO; FS, | | Pearce. 
We may add another Inſtance from the Paradiſe 
Loft, B. Vu. 324- a | | | : 
And ſpread LIN 
Their Branches hung with copious Fruit, or 
gemm'd | | "A 
Their Bhſſoms. LF 30 | 
2 Dr. Bentley reads than on fair Evening Cloud.“ 
„And now if we compare our Poet's Topography ot 
Paradiſe with Homer's Deſcription of Alcinous's Gar- 
dens, or with that of Cahypſo's ſhady Grotto, we 
may without Affectation affirm, that in half the 
Number of Verſes that they conſiſt of, our Author 
has ourdone them. Bur to make a Compariſon more 
obvious to moſt Under ſtandings, read the Deſcripti- 
on of the Bower of Bliſs, by a Poet of our own Na- 
tion, and famous in his Time; but 'tis an unequal 
Match, as Rhime fetter d his Fancy. Spenſer's F. Q. 
B. ii. Cant. 12. St. 42. c. Hume. 5 
This Deſcription exceeds any thing I ever met 
with of the ſame Kind, but the Italian, in my Opi- 
CD pes nion, 


7 


— 
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That landſcape! and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach ; and to the heart inſpires 
Vernal delight, and joy, able to drive 155 
All ſadneſs, but deſpair: now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 


z Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they 
ſtole 8 


Thoſe balmy ſpoils, As when to them who fail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paſt 160 
Mozambic, off at ſea a north-eaſt winds blow 

— | Sabæan 


nion, approach neareſt to the Engliſh Poet; and if 
the Reader will give himſelf the f'rouble to read 
over Ariofto's Picture of the Garden of Paradiſe, 
Taſſo's Garden of Armida, and Marino's Garden of 
Venus, he will, I think, be perſuaded, that Milton 
imitates their Manner, but yet that the Copy greatly 
exceeds the Original. yer. 

2 This tine Paſſage is undoubtedly taken from as fine 
2 one in Shakeſpear's Twelfth Night at the Begin- 
ning, | 
1 the ſweet Scuth, 

Thar breaches upon a Bank of Violets, 

Stealing and giving Odor, ' | 
Mr. Thyer is fil] of Opinion, ſays Dr, Newton, that 
' Milton rather alluded to Arioſto's Deſcription of Pa- 

radiſe; which Deſcription the Doctor in his Note in- 
ſerts here in the ſtalian Language, which had he 

tranſlated for the Help of the Engliſh Reader's Un- 
derſtanding, he would have done much better than 
he did in tranſproſing the Author's fine and poetical 

Deſcription of the Wall of Paradiſe, whereby the 
Doctor has made it truly his own, for there is not a 
Grain of Miltoniſm in it. F. A. 

The Winds diſpens'd native Perfumes which they 
had ſtoln. This may ſeem Nonſenſe, but native - 
| here's not meant as being fo to rhe Winds, but as 
_ theſe Perfumes aroſe naturally from the Flowers, 

Spices, &fc, and were not produced by Art. | 
a The North Eaſt Winds are contrary to _ 
Whose 
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5 Saban odors from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the Bleſt, c with ſuch delay 


Well-pleas'd they ſlack their courſe, and many a 
league 

Chear'd with the grateful ſmell old Ocean ſmiles : 

So entertain'd thoſe odorous ſweets the fiend, 166 

Who came their bane; though with them better 

. pleas d FO 

Than 4 Aſmodeus with the fiſhy fume 
. 5 That 


whoſe Courſe is from the Cape to Moxambic; but 
they bring the Arabian Perſumes with them, which 
well recompenſes the forc'd Delay. Richardſon. 
6 Saba the chief City of Arabia Felix, was ſo rich 
in Perfumes, that Pliny ſays, they burnt them in 
their Kitchens. Richardſon, 

c Dr. Bentley alters the Order of the Words thus, 
E —— They lack their Courſe, 
| Well pleas'd with ſuch Delay, 
becauſe he thinks, that in the preſent Order of the 
Words, the Delay muſt be made by the North Eaſt 
Winds, and then the Courſe of the Mariners cannot 
but be flacken'd + Bur 2 Delay means the Delay 

that gives chem the Pleaſure of ſmelling the Sabean 
Oclors, which the North Eaſt Winds bring to them, 
evell pleas d with a Delay, that has this Circumſtance 
attending it, they ſlack their Courſe: This is Senſe, 
and ſeems to be Milton's Senſe. Pearce. _ 

d Inſtead of amuſing the Reader (as Dr. Neauter! 
does) with the Story of Raguel and his Daughter 
Sarah and of Tobit's driving away the Devil Aſmo- 
deus with the Smoak made by burning the Entrails 
of a Fiſh, as we find it related in that Book, I be- 
Jieve it will be much more agreeable to give rhe Opi- 
nion of the learned and ingeri.ous Mr. Stackhouſe upon 
that extraordinary Occurrence, He ſays, Thoſe who 
are of Opinion, that Demons, or evil Angels, were 
inveſted with certain natural Forms, wherein they 
ſnuffed up the Perfumes, and feaſted themſelves upon 
the Odours of the Incenſe and Sacrifices that ere 

5 e „ 
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That drove him, though enamour'd, from the 
ſpouſe | 


Of Tobit's ſon, and with a vengeance ſent 170 
From Media poſt to Ægypt, there faſt bound. 
Now 


offered to them, have an eaſy Way of folving this 
Difficulty (i. e. the Power of a Perfume to drive 
away a Devil) by ſuppoſing that the Smell of the 
burnt Heart and Liver of the Fiſh, was offenſive to 
Aſmodeus, even as they pretend, that in ſome Herbs, 
Plants, Stones, and other natural Things, there is a 
certain Virtue to drive away Demons, and to hinder 


them from coming into ſuch a determinate Place. 


The Chaldeans, among whom the Book of Tobit was 
writ, and the T/raelites, for whoſe Uſe and Inſtructi- 
on it was Wrote, might be of this Opinion: —That 
Demons, as not abſolutely diveſted of all Matter, were 
capable of the ſame Senſations and Impreſſions that 
belonged to corporeal Subſtances ; and therefore, in 
Accommodation ro the yulgar Idea, and Prejudice of 
the People, the Author of this Hiſtory mighr expreſs 
himſelf, as though the Expulſion of this evil Spirit 
was effected by a natural Cauſe, the SmoaRk of the 


Fh, even though, at the ſame Time, he ſufficiently 


intimates, that it was not by a Divine Power that it 
eame to paſs, becauic we find the Angel thus enjoin- 
ing Tobias, * When thou ſhalt come co thy Wife Sara, 
*-rife up both of you, and pray to God,“ c. Ch. 


17. 


Upon the contrary Suppoſition, that this Demon 


was a Being incorporeal (and this is the Suppoſition 
concerning Angelical Natures, which generally pre- 


vails) we may fately conclude, that the Smoak of 
the Fiſh*s Entrails could have no direct and pby ſical 

Effect upon him; that his fing away therefore was 
occaſioned by a ſupernatural Power, in the Exerciſe 
of which, the Angel, appointed to attend Tobias, 
was the principal Inftrument ; that he order'd the 
burning of the Fiſh's Entrails, as a Sign when the 
evil Spirit, by his ſuperior Power, ſhould be chaced 
away; or, in the fame Senſe, as our bleſſed Saviour 


ſpread 
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Now to th' aſcent of that ſteep ſavage hill 
Satan had journied on, penſive and ſlow ; 
But further way found none, ſo thick entwin'd, 

| | As 


ſpread Clay upon the Eyes of the Man that was born 
blind, andeordered him ro waſh in the Pool of 
Sloah, viz. 20t as the Cauſe, but the Proof of his 
Cure; and that he ſent him away into the wuttermoſt 
Parts of Egypt (Ch. vii. 3.) that is, into the Deſarts 
of the Upper Egypt, becauſe our Saviour intimates, 
that ſuch is the uſual Habitation of evil Spirits, when 
he repreſents them as walking through dry Places, 
* ſeeking Reit, and finding none, Matt. xii. 43. 
The good Angels have a ſuperior Power and Con- 
troul over the bad, and, by Divine Authority, can curb 
and reſtrain their Malice (which is all we need un. 
derſtand by their binding them up) is evident from a 
Paſſage in the Revelations, very much reſemblant to 
what we read here concerning Raphael and Aſmo- 
deus: I faw an Angel come down from Heaven, 
having rhe Key of the bottomleſs Pit, and a great 
Chain in his Hand, and he laid hold on the Dra- 


gon, the old Serpent, which is the Devil and Sa- 


© tan, and bound him a thouſand Years, and caſt him 


into the bottomleſs Pit, and ſhut him up, and ſer - 


© a Scal upon him, that he ſhould deceive the Na» 
© tions no more, Rev. xxi. &. Stackhouſe. 1 
e The evil Spirit proceeds to make his Diſco. 
veries concerning our firſt Parents, and to learn after 
what Manner they may be beit attacked. His bound- 
ing over the Walls of Paradiſe ; his 4tting in the 
' Shape of a Cormorant upon the Tree of Life, which 
ſtood in the midſt of it, and over-topped all the other 
Trees of the Garden; his al'ghting among the Herd 
of Animals, which are ſo beautifully repreſented as 


playing about Adam and Eve, together with his 


transforming himſelf into different Shapes, in order 
to hear their Converſation, are Circumſtances that 
give an agreeable Surprize to the Reader, and are 

Geviſed with great Art to connect that Series of Ad- 
ventures, in which the Poet has engaged this Arti- 
ficer of Fraud. Addiſon. | 


N e 
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— 
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As one continu'd brake, the undergrowth: 175 
Of ſhrubs, and tangling; buſhes, had perplex d ) 
All path of man, or beaſt, that pafs d: that way. 
gate there was, and that look'd eaſt 
On th' other ſide: which when the arch felon 
Jaw, 5: $8 B+ wok Hrs FF 
Due entraneehe-diſdain'd, _ engen 180 
At one ſlight bound high over. leap'd all bound 
Of hill, or higheſt wall, and ſheer within 
| 'Lights on bis fe et. As when a prowling g wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey, 
Watching Where ſhepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdl'd etes, amid the field ſecure, 186 
'Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold; 
Or as a thief, bent to un-hoard the caſfl ; 
Of ſome rich burgher, wkoſe ſubſtantial doors, 
Croſs- barr'd, and bolted faſt, fear no aſſault, 192 
In at the window climbs, or o'er the tiles : 
$0- clomb this firſt grand thief into God's fold ; 
(80 lince f into — hb lewd, buchen, climb. ) 
B b ce 


K. Neither Kan nor Beaſt who mould el tis 
Way could go forward: A remarkable Manner of 
ae; ſome what like that in B. is 642. ſo ſeem d 

the flying Fiend, that is (ſpeaking ſtrictliy) 
Wo i have ſeem'd had any one been there ro have 
ſeen him. See the Note upon that Paſſage : Allo B. 
iii. 489. and the Note thereon. 

A Wolf is often the Subject of a Simile in. Homes 
and 77 gil, but here is conſidered in a new Light, 
and perhaps never furniſhed out a_ ſtronger Re- 
ſemblance; and the Hint of this, and the additional 
Simile of a Thief, ſeems to have bee en -taken, from 
theſe Words of our Saviour, Fobn x, 1. * He. that 

© entereth not in by the Door into the Sheepfold, 
but climbech up ſome other Way, the fame. is * 
Thief and a Robber.” 

5 Prophane, impious Hirelings, Milton” uſes — 
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Thence up he flew, and on 7 the Tree of Life, 
(The middle tree, and higheſt there that grew) 195 
& Sat like a cormorant; / yet not true life 


[9 Thereby 


Word lewd (as generally others) in the Senſe they 
were underſtood antiently. Richardſon. J 
# The Tree of Life alſo in the midſt of the Garden, 
Gen, ii. o. In the midſt is a Hebrew Phraſe, expreſſing 
not only the local Situation of this enlivening Tree, 
but denoting its Excellency, as being the moſt conſi- 
derable, the talleſt, goodlieſt, and moſt lovely Tree 
in that beauteous Garden planted by God himſelf. So 
Scotus, Duran, and Fuleſius, &c. whom our Poet 
follows, affirming the higheft Tree there that grew. 
* To him rhat oyercometh will I give to cat of the 
Free of Life, which is in the midſt of the Paradiſe 
© of God.“ Rev. il. Jo Hume. | 
- & The Thought of Satan's Transformation into 2 
Cormorant, and placing himſelf on the Tree of Life, 
ſeems raiſed on that Paſſage of the 1;ad, where two 
Deiries are deſcribed, as perching on the Top of an 
Oak in the Shape of Vultures. Addiſon. 5 
The Poet had compared Satan to a Vulture before, 
B. iii. 431. and here again he is liken'd to a Cormo- 
rant, which being à very voracious Sea - fowl, is a 
groper Emblem ot the Deſtroyer of Mankind. Necv- 


I Theſe Words, and ſome others, at Ver. 200, Dr. 
Bentley would throw out. I have not much to ſay 
in behalf of them: But this may be obſerved, that 
when they are thrown our, yet ſtill it will appear 
from Ver; 198, and 201, that there was a Uſe which 
Satan, in Milton's Opinion, might have made, but did 
not make, of this Tree of Lite; a Virtue which he 
3 4 have received from it, but did not; and what 
could that be, if not to regain true Life, if not to 
have had a Pledge of Immortality? Beſides, if the 
Words in Ver. 200, be thrown out, there will be no 
Accuſative Caſe to the Verb sd in Ver. 199. for Dr. 
Bentley "qa will not ſay, that the Conſtructi- 
on is, but only us'd the Virtue of the Plant for 

uy Proſpect. 
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Thereby regain'd, but ſat deviſing death | 
To them wholiv'd : nor on the virtue thought 
Of that life-giving plant, but only us'd 

For proſpect, what: well-us'd had been the pledge 
Of immortality. (So little knows 201 
Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts beſt things 
To worſt abuſe, or to their meaneſt uſe.) 
Beneath him, with new wonder, now he views, 
To all delight of human ſenſe expos'd | 266 


In narrow room, nature's whole wealth, yea more, 


A heav'n on earth! for bliſsful Paradiſe 
Of God the garden was, by him in th' eaſt 


Of Eden planted ; Eden ſtretch'd her line 210 


From 


© Profpe&.* So that Milton either meant ſomething 
which we cannot find out in his Words, or elſe the 
Paſſage is to be corrected in another Manner than 
Dr. Bentley has done it. Pearce. 


| * OT 2 we 1 
m Mr. Thyer thinks, that the well. und in this 


Paſſage relates to our firſt Parents, and not to Satan: 


But I conceive, that well 45'd and only ted muſt 
both refer to the ſame Perſon; and what z uſe did 


our firſt Parents make of the Tree of Life? The 


did not uſe it ill before the Fall, and aſter the Fall 
they were not permitted to uſe or eat of it at all. 
Newton. 


n In what preciſe Part of the Land of Eden the 


Garden of Paradiſe was planted, the ſacred Hiſtorian 
ſeems to intimate, by intorming us, that it lay Eaſt. 
evard in Eden, For he does not mean, that it lay 
Eaſtward from the Place where he was then writing, 


that every Body might eaſily know (though Dr. 


Neevton aſſerts the contrary) but his Deſign was to 
point out, as near as poſſible, the very Spot of Ground 


where it was antiently ſeated. If then the Garden of 


Paradiſe lay in the eaſterly Part of the Country of 
Eden, and the River, which water'd it, ran through 
that Province (as the Scripture tells us it did) before 
| ic 
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From Auran eaſtward to the royal tw rs 
Of great Se leutia; built by Grecian King, Kö 
Or where the ſons of Eden long before 


Dwelt in Telagſur. In this pleaſant oll! 
s His far more pleaſant garden God ordain'd 215 
: n en SOOLS 1 Out 


it enter'd into the Garden, then muſt it neteſſarily 
follow, that Paradiſe was ſituated on the Eaſt Side of 
one of the Turnings of that River, Which the Con- 
junction of the NMgris and Eupbhrates makes Ar 5 
called thæ River of che Arabs) and very probably at 
the loweſt great Turning, Which Ptolemy rakes No- 
rice of, and not far from the Place where Arecca (in 
. calPd rec) at preſent is known: to ſtand! 
Stack honſe. 

o In the Deſcription of Paradiſe, the Poet has ob- 
ſerved Ariſtotle's Rule in laviſhing all the Ornaments 
of Diction on the weak unattive Parts of the Fable, 
which are not ſupported by the Beauty of Sentiments 
and Characters. Accordingly the Reader may oba 
ſerye, that the Expreſſions are more fforid and ela- 
borate in theſe Deſcriptions, than in moſt other Parts 
of: the Poem. I muſt further add, that though the 
Dracvings of Gardens, Rivers, Rainbows, and the 
like dead Pieces of Nature, are joſtly cenſur'd in an 
heroic Poem, when they run out into an unne- 
ceſſary Length, the Deſcription of Paradiſe nuld 
have been faulty; had not the Poet been very parti- 
cular in it, not only as it is the Scene of the principal 
Actors; but as it is requiſite to give us an Idea of that 
Happineſs from Which our firft Parents fell. The 
Plan of it is univerſally beautiful, and formed upon 
the ſhort Sketch which we have of it in Holy Writ. 
Milton's Exuberance of Imagination has poured fortn 
ſuch a Redundancy of Ornaments on this Seat of 
Happineſs and Innocence, that it would be end- 
leſs to point out every Particular. I muſt not quit 
this Head without farther obſerving, that there is 
ſcarce a Speech ot Adam and Eve in the whole Poem, 
wherein their Sentiments and Alluſions are not taken 
from their delightful Habitation. The Reader, 1 | 

' their 


- 


% 
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Out of the fertile ground he caus'd to gro, 
All trees of nobleſt kind, for fight, ſmell, taſte; 
And all amid them ſtood the Tree of Life, ME OY 
High eminent, blooming ambrofial fruit 

Of vegetable gold: and next to life, 220 
Our death, the Tree of Knowledge, grew faſt by 
Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill! 
Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but through the ſhaggy 


e 11 e 
Paſs'd underneath ingulf d; for God had 
thrawn. :- n 


That mountain as His garden mound, high rais'd 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins _ 

+ Of porous earth with kindly thirſt up drawn, 
Rote afreſh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water'd the garden; thence united fel! 230 
Down the ſteep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darkſome paſſage now appears; 
And now divided into p four main fireams, © _... 


B b 3 | Runs 


their Courſe of Action, always finds himſelf in the 
Walks of Paradiſe. In ſhort, as Critics have re- 
marked, that in thoſe Poems wherein Shepherds are 
Actors, the Thoughts ought always to take a Tinc- 
ture from the Woods, Fields, and Rivers; ſo we may 
obſerve, that our firſt Parents ſeldom loſe Sight of 
their happy Station in any thing they ſpeak or do, 
and, if the Reader will give me Leave to uſe the 


Expreſſion, that their Thoughts are always Paradi- 


From the Courſe of theſe four Rivers (Piſon, 
Cihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates) ſays Stackhouſe, who 
follows the Opinion ot the learned Huetius, Which 
Moſes manifeſtly makes the Bounds and Limits of it, 
we perceive, that the Land of Eden muſt neceſſarily 
lie upon the great Channel which the Tigris and 
Euphrates make, while they run together, and where 

| > they 
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Runs diverſe, wandring many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account: 235 
But rather to tell how, (if 4 art could tell | 


How) 
they part again, muſt there terminate: For ſo the 
fcred Text informs us, viz. that a River went out 
© of Eden to water the Garden, and from thence it 
© was parted, and became into four Heads; which 
Words manifeſtly imply, that in Eden the River was 
bur one, i. e. one ſingle Channel; but from thence, 
j. e. when it was gone out of Eden, it was parted, 
and became four Streams or Openings for ſo the He- 
Breco Word may be tranilated) two upwards, and 
two below. For, ſuppoſing the Channel to be our 
common Center, we may, if we look one Way, i. e. 
up towards Babylon, ſee the Tigris and Eupbrates 
coming into it, and, if we look another Way, i. e. 
downwards to the Perſian Gulph, the Piſon and the 
Gibon running out of it. It ſeems reaſonable then to 
ſuppoſe, that this Country of Eden lay on each Side of 
the great Channel, partly in Chaldea, and partly in 
Suſiana. And what may confirm us in this Opinion 
is, the extraordinary Goodneſs and Fertility of the 
Soil. For, as it is incongruous to ſuppoſe, that God 
would make Choice of a barren Land, wherein to 
plant the Garden of Paradiſe, ſo all antient Hiſtorians 
and Geographers inform us, that not only 3 
tamia, Chaldea, and a good Part of Syria, and other 
neighbouring Countries, were the moſt pleaſant and 
fruitful Places in the World; but modern Travellers 
Ikewiſe particularly aſſure us, that, in all the Domi- 
nions which the Grand Seignior has, there is not a 
finer Country (though for Want of Hands, it lies in 
ſome Places uncultivated) than that which lies be- 
tween Bacdat and Balſora, the very Tract of Ground, 
Which, according to our Computation, was formerly 
call'd the Land of Eden. 95 
7 Dr. Bentley reads, if aught (or 3 could 
tell.“ But by Art we may underſtand the Art of 
Poetry; and this is certainly a leſs general Word than 
exght, and therefgre more proper. Pearce. | 
WOT : Milton's 
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How) from that ſaphire fount the criſped brooks 


'» Rowling on orient pearl, and ſands of gold, 


With mazy error under pendent ſhades 


\ 


Ran Nectar, viſiting each plant, and fed 240 


Flow'rs worthy of Paradiſe. which not nice art 
In beds, and curious knots, but nature boon ' 
Pour'd forth profufe on hill, and dale, and plain, 


Both where the morniug ſun firſt warmly ſmote 


The open field, and where the un- piere'd 


ſhade 245 

s Imbrown'd the noon-tide bow'rs. Thus was 
this place, | 

A happy 


Milton's Imagination had a Picture which he de- 
ſpairs of communicating to his Readers in ful] Beauty, 
bur does what he can for them ; they, if they are 
equally expert at this Kind of Painting, may have 


one, it not in all Reſpects the fame, as fine; *tis 


worth their utmoſt Endeavour to try. © Paradiſe, and 
irs Inhabitants and how they are employ'd, *tis en- 
chanting ! All the poſhble Beauties of Earth, Water, 
Air; of Animals, their Form, Colour, Motion, Voice 
all the Majeſty and Sweetneſs of either Sex of the 


human Kind, in Innocence, Joy, and Love, adoring 
and loving God, raptur'd with his Preſence, and ac- 


companied and ſerved by Angels as Brethren. Ri- 


chardſon. 


r. Pactolus, Hermus, and other Rivers, are deſcribed 
by the Poets as having golden Sands; but the De- 
{criprion is made richer here, and the Water rolls on 


the chorceſt Pearls, as well as Sands of Gold. So in B. 


iii. 507. We have orient Gems; {ee the Note there. 
We have like wiſe orient Pearl in Shakeſpear, Richard 
III. Act iv, and in Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
Faithful Shepherdeſs, Act in. And in the Fox, Moſca 
ask< Capo, who had brought a rich Prarl as a Preſent 
to Yolpone. Is your Pearl orient, Sir? Act i. Necuton. 

s A Perſon muſt be acquainted with the Italian 
Language, to diſcern the Force and exact Propriety 
of this Term. Ir is a Word which their Poets make 
ule of to deſcribe any thing ſhaded, Thyer. 


— 
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A happy rural ſeat of various view : | 

. Groves whole rich trees wept od'rous gums 
balm ; | 

Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 

Hung amiable : Heſperian u fables true, 250 

If true, here only, and of delicious taſte. | 


and 


Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 


Grazing the tender herb, were interpos d. 
Or palmy killoc, or the flow'ry lap 
: Of 


t The Senſe is, there were Groves here, evhoſe rich 
Trees bore odorous Cums and Balm; and there were 
other Groves, which bore Fruit, that had a Rind of 
the Colour of Gold. This is eaſy to be underſtood : 
Why then does Dr. Bentley read © Groves, ſome whoſe 
© Trees, Sc. What does he mean by ſaying, that 
the Fruit Trees <vere really the richer, unleſs he takes 
their Rind to have becn really Golden, contrary to 
what is {aid in Ver, 148 ? Odorous Gums and Balm 
are always reckon'd Riches, and ſell and bear a Price 
more than Fruit does. Pearce. | 

# Dr. Bentley preſers Apples to Fables, and asks, 
how Fables can be true any where? If they cannot, I 
= wonder how the Doctor in his Edition of Pha&drus 

ſuffered vera fabella, a true Fable, to go uncenſur'd. 

The firſt and moſt proper Senſe of the Word Fabula, 

as all the Dictionaries inform us, is, ſomething com- 
monly talk'd of, whether true or falſe; and if Milton 
uled the Word Fable ſo here, the Senſe is clear of the 

Objection. But the Doctor would rather throw out 

the Words Heſperian Apples (or Fables) true, if true, 

here only, becauſe (ſays he) the Heſperian Apples are 
repreſented by the Poets as ſolid Gold, far from be- 

ing of delicious Taſte. This Objection is anſwered b 

reading, as I think we ought to do, the whole Paſs 

fage thus, | 
Others, whoſe Fruit burniſh'd with golden Rind 
Hung amiable, (Zeſperian Fables true, 
If true, here only) and of delicious Taſte, Pearce. 


R 8 & wu 


F. 


lout or Hue, But (ſays the 


and elſewhere he has of various Hue. Pearce. 


* 
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Of ſome v irriguo us valley ſpread her ſtore; 285 
a Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. 
x Another fide, umbrageous grots, and 9 


#/ wh s © 


Well water'd, full of Springs and Rills; It is hb 
the Epirher of a Garden in Horace, Sat. ii. iv. 16. (8s 
! gon ing is more pleaſant than an irriguous Garden.“ 
HARE 292 © 4 *TÞA ann 
ww Dr. Bentley rejecis this Verſe, becauſe he thinks 
it à jejune Identity in the Poet to fav, © The flow'ry 
Lap——ſpread Fiowers :“ But though the Expreſſion 
be not very exact, it is not fo bad as the Doctor re- 
preſen's' it; for the Conſtruction and Senſe is, The. 
* ffowW'ry Lap of fome Valley ſpread ber Store; 
which, Store was What? W by, Flodvers of every Co- 
| octor) of all Hue is nor 
the Poet's Stile, who in Ver. 698, has, Iris all Hues, 
without f This is true; but the Poet's Stile is nor 
to be learn'd from one Paſſage only, eſpecially when. - 
he'{peaks otherwiſe in other Places; as in the Mask, 


. 


Dr. Bentley objects too to the latter Part of the 
Verſe and without Thorn the Roſe,” and calls it a pu- 
dul Fancy. But it ſhould be remember'd, that it was 
Part of the Curſe denounced” upon the Earth for 
Adam's Tranſgreſſion, that it ſhould © bring forth 
* Thorns and Thittles,? Gen. iii. 18. and from hence 
the general Opinion has prevailed, that there were 
no Thorns before ; Which is enough to juſtify a Poet 
in ſay ing the Roſe was without Thorns or Prickles. 
Necbton. 1 | $4 
x_Dr. Bentley reads on either Side, Oc. i. e. on 
either Side of rhoſe Lawns and Deauns, within the 
Groves of each Side of them, were Grots and. Caves. 
Idon't well underſtand his Deſcription, but I think .. 
I underſtand what Milton means by a: other Side, In 

Ver. 247, he ſays, that © Paradiſe was a Seat of yas 

* rious Views: On one Side were Groves, and be- 
tween them Lawns or Dow?rs, Hiliocks or Falleys ; 
on another Side, there were Grots and Caves, Rivers 
and Lakes, &c. It is true, that Milton does not, * 
Le 


\ 4” 
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Of cool receſs, o'er which the y mantling vine 


Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps - 


Luxuriant : mean while murm'ring waters fall 


Down the ſlope hills, diſpers'd, or in a lake, 261 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
* Her chryſtal mirror holds,) unite their ſtreams. 
The birds their choirs apply: 2 airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of field and grove, attune 265 
The trembling leaves, 6 while univerſal Pan, 


- 
g 5% ann nit 
, l 


Ver. 248, ſay on one Side, but deſeribes one Viecv of 


Paradiſe,” and that is the ſame as one Side of it. It is 
not unuſual with Aſilton to ſay ou the other Sde, wen 


he had not mentioned one Side before, as in Ver. 
W. On th* other Side. See alſo B. ii. 706. The 

ords on either Side, ſuppoſe that there were but 
two Sides; but there were more Groves of Gum and 
Bahns than one, and fo more than one of Fruit; 


each of which Groves had two Sides. If a Change 


were neceffary, I would rather read on th ot her 
Pearce. | CO 
' Becauſe it covers as with a Mantle. The fame 
Epither, and for the fame Reaſon, he has apply'd to 


* Side ;* but the common Reading may be juſtified, 


Wings; to thoſe of an Angel, B. v. 279. to thoſe. of 


a Swan, B. vii. 439. Richardſon. _ eee 

2 Dr. Bentley reads its, and asks why the Lake 
is here a Perſon : But a Lake may as well be a Perſon 
here, and a Female one, as a River is, in B. ili. 359. 
See Note on B. i. 450. Pearce. 

& Dr. Bentley reads Air, vernal Air,“ and fays, 
that Airs in the Plural does not mean the Element, 
but Tunes : See the contrary in B. viii. 515. ix. 200. 
x. 95: and in other Places, where Airs are Gales, or 
Breaths of Wind. Pearce. 

b While univerſal Nature, link'd with the graceful 
Seaſons, danc'd a perpetual Round, and throughout 
the Earth, yet unpolluted, led an eternal Spring. All 
the Poets fayour the Opinion of the World's Creation 

| | | in 
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-Koit with the Graces; and-the Howrs, in dance, 

Led on th' eternal ſpring. | Not that fair field 
Of 4 Enna, where e Preſepint gathering flow'rs, 


= 


* 
— 


in the Spring. Virg. Georg. ii. 338. Ovid Met. i. 19. 
For. Od. iv, vii. 1. And. Homer joins both the Graces, 
and Hours Hand in Hand, with Harmony, Youths 

and Venus, in his Hymn to Apollo. Hume, 
The Ancients perſonized every Thing. Pan is Na- 
ture, the Graces are the beautiful Seaſons, and the 
Hours are the Time requiſite for the Production and 
Perfection of Things. Milton only ſays in a_moſt 
poetical Manner (as Homer, in his Hymn to Apollo, 
did before him) that now all Natur e was in Beauty, 
and every Hour prodnc'd ſomething new, without 
ME Lnge for the Worſe. Richardſon, 

r. Bentley obſerves, that the Verbs that go bes 

fore, ae of the preſent Tenſe and therefore he reads 
here leads: But that Milton often mixes the preſent 
and perfect Tenſes, appears from many Inſtances, as 
in B. ix. 468. Pearce. : 

c Dr. Bentley throws out all this and many Verſes 

more that follow to Ver: 285. His Objections are 

(I think) of ſmall Weight. I will mention one, ia 

IX which he finds Fault with the Poets ſaying that Pro- 

J erpine was herſelf a finer Flower, and was gather a 

Pluto, or Dis. Your Woman Flower (ſays he) is 


: but fir for a Madrigal; and yet Nilion has uſed the 

2 fame Thought of a F'oman Flower in another Place, 

O where Dr. Bentley has let it ſtand. It is in B. is. 432. 
where the Poet ſpeaking of Eve's tending her Flows 

, ers, ſays, 5 

„ Mindleſs a while 

. Herſelf, tho? faireſt unſupported Floey'y. 

IT | Pearce. 

d Chald. Phæn. i. e. a Garden and Fountain, 
11 Enna is the ſame as Eden, in the Language of 
on the Phenicians, which they borrowed from Mof 


es 
Gen. ii. 8. A moſt pleaſant Field in the Heart of 
Sicily, abounding with Springs, Fruits and Flowers, 
There was a City, a Temple of Ceres, and A fine 
| ve: 
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Her ſelf a fairer low'r,by gloomy F Di, 270 
Was gather d; which coſt g Ceres all that pain 
To ſeek her thro the world: nor that ſweet grove 
Of V Daphne by i Orontes, and th' inſpir'd 

IS | Caſtalian 


- 
«7 . * & © 248 


Grove © And our of it Pluto ſtole and carried off 
' bid FH GL: $331k 


C 


®Proſerpina into Hell. Paterſon. RY 
e Lat. creeping out. The Daughter of gupiter and 
"Ceres, raviſhed by Pluto. Her Mother Geres went to 
Helt'to ger her relraſed; but becauſe ſhe had rafted 
n in Pluto*s Orchard, upiter could do 
o more, than give her Leave to accompany, her fix 
Months above, and Pluto orher fix Months below. 
Of the Rape of Proſerpine, lee Pindar, Ode i. e. The 
Fable Hath nothing elſe in it, than that Ceres, Fruits 
&c. lie fix Months in the Ground, then creep out of 
i, and flouriſh fix Months above it; aud Ceres was 
21 Inventreſs or Improvereſs of Husbandry, Ec. 
The Poets make her the Queen of Hell. See Vgl, 
TT 
- .f Contracted of. Dives, Lat. i. e. Rich; the ſame 
as Plato in the Greek; becauſe Gold, Silver, ant other 
Riches come out of the Bowels of the Earth. The 
black God of Hell, or the Regions below. Pluto was 
he firſt that taught the. Greeks to bury in a decent 
Manner, and therefore they made him ſupreme Mo- 
narch of 5 the Dead. And Charon (in old Greek, 
fignifies a Ferryman) Bo Ferryman of Note at 
Memphis; theretore the Poets made him the Tran- 
ſporter of departed Souls into Hell. Paterſon.  _ 
Lat. yielding Fruit, growing; or Heb: Gereſh, i. e. 
an Ear of Corn. The Daughter of Saturn and Ops, 
the Mother of Proferping, and the Inventreſs of 
Corn, Tillage, Sc. for which ſhe was deified aſter 
Delft? Sac 1G 
-þ Lat. Greek, à Laure]; the moſt pleaſant Suburb 
of Antioch, which is the Capital of Syria, well ſhad 
with 55 75 adorned with Rivers, Springs, Flowers, 
c. Paterſon. * | | —_ 
I Lat, Gr. rapid, the largeſt River. in S ria riſing 
on Mount Lebanon, waſhing many Cities in its 
8 e Courſe; 
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& Caftalian ſpring, might with this Paradiſe 

Of Eden ſtrive; nor that / Nyſeian iſle 275 

Girt with the river Triton, where old » Cham, 

(Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Libyan Jobe) 
Hid p Amalthea, and her florid ſon 


Cc Young 


- Courſe ; it runs by and through Antioch into the Mes 
diterranean Sea, Paterſon, 
Ot Caſtalia; Arab. i. e, a purling Stream, a fine 
Spring at the Root of Parnaſſus, ſacred to the Muſes: 
Becauſe the pleaſant Sound of it gliding down that 
Hill, elevated the Imagination, was ſaid to inſpire the 
Poets of old. Here is another of this Name by the 
Grove of Daphne at Antioch, which foretold Hadrian's 
Advancement to the Empire. Milton ſeems to mean 
this Spring. Paterſon. » 
I Of Nyſa, Heb. a Banner or Refuge. A City of 
Arabia, within the Iſle of Nyſa, upon the River Tri- 
ton, where Bacchus was nuried, as they report. This 
Fable took irs Original trom that Hiſtory related in 
Exod. xvii. 15. where Moſes built an Altar to Fehovah 
Niſſi, Heb. the Lord is my Banner, upon the Victory 
over Amaleck : For Bacchus is Moſes among the Hea- 
thens. Hence Bacchus was called alſo Dionyſi us, i. e. 
God of Nyſa, or the Ny/a of Bacchus. Paterſon. 

ni Arab. i. e. a Paſture. A River in Africa, which 
iſſues out of the Lake Triton into the Mediterranean 
Sea, over againſt the Leſſer Syrtis, and divides Lybia 
into two equal Parts; now Rio di Caps. Paterſon. 

n Or H n, Heb. Heat or Blackneſs ; the third and 
youngelt Son of Noah, Gen. ix. 24. and PFupiter 
among the Gentiles, In the firſt Divifion ot the 
Earth, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and all Africa, fell to 

his Sharc. Paterſon. . 

o Or Hammon, Heb. Heat. Another Name of Cham, 
whom the old Egyptians and Grecians worſhipped 
under this Denomination, His Temple and famous 
Oracle ſtood in Cyprus, on the Welt Side of Egypt, 
and the Deſarts ot Lybia; therefore our Poet calls 
him Lybian Nove. See B. ii. 904. and Note thereon. 

þ Chald. a Nurſe, Gr, very rich, or multiplying, 
| Daughter 
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Young 9 Bacchus, from his tepdame Rhea's eye: 


Nor where » Abaf#: Kings their iſſue guard, 280 
Mount 5 Amara (though this by ſome ſuppos'd 
| | True 


Daughter of Meliſſ:zzs, King of Crete, a Miſtreſs and 
Nurſe of Fupiter Wich tedihim with Goar's Milk and 
Honey, and Morher of Bacchus. Jupiter gave her a 
Horn of Plenty, which ſupplied every Thing This 
Fable is taken from the Name of one of Job's three 


Daughters, called Keren-Happuch, Heb. the Horn of 


Plenty ; whoſe Name the L xx tranſlate, the Horn ef 
Amalthea. Sce Fob xlii. 14. Paterſon. 

Heb. Bacchus i. e. the Son of Chus. The na- 
tural Son of Jupiter by Amalthea (others fay) by 
Semele, who may be the ſame Woman by a different 
Name; whom our Poet follows here. He firſt 
planted Vines, and made Wine : Therefore he was 
eſteemed the God of Wine. And becauſe ir admi- 
niſteis Vigour, Imagination, Wit, and Elocution, they 
made him alſo the God of the Poets; for they ſtand 
in need of all theſe Pertections. Bacchus is Noah, 
Gen. ix. 20. and alſo Meofes, in the Heatnen Hiſto- 

ries. Paterſon. | | : 

r Of Abaſſinia ; from Abaſſeni, Arab. a ſcatter'd 
People; an àntient People of Arabia, near Sabæa, of 
the Poſterity ot Foktan, who ſettled afterwards in 
Ethiopia Superior; and there erected a vaſt Empire of 
26 or 30 Kingdoms. The Portugeſe diſcovered this 
Empire to the Europeans, A. D. 1500, and the Dutch 
call it the Country of Prefter hn, irom Uncan po. 
_ bannan, one of the Emperors of ir, about A. D. 1200. 
The Upper Ethiopia upon tile Red Sta, and the Per- 
fan Ocean, on the Eaſt Side of Africa, The Inha- 
biiants are all Black, and for the molt Part Chriſtians, 
Paterſon. | 

Or Ambara, Heb. and Erhiopic, i. e. Bitter; for 
the latter has a near Reſemblance to the ſormer Lan- 
guage; for Example; Abinu in the Hebrezp is our Fa- 
ther; Atana in the Ethichic is the ſame; fo they call 
their Ar biſhop. Amazà is a Province pncer the 
Equinoctial, and one of the Kingdoms of Aly inis, 

| , 6 (1 
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True Paradiſe) under the : Athiop Line 

By Nilus head, inclos'd with ſhining rock, 

A whole day's journey high : but wide remote 

From this « 4//7rian garden: where the fiend 285 

Saw un-delighted all delight, all kind 

Of living creatures, new to fight and ftrange. 
Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect ! with native honor clad | 

In naked majeſty, ſeem'd Lords of all: 290 

And worthy ſeem'd : for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker ſhon, 


Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere, and pure: 


e 2 Severe, 


or Upper Ethiopia, almoſt in the Middle of it, on the 
South. There is a Mountain of the fame Name, a- 
bout 90 Miles in Compaſs, a Day's Journey high, and 
encompaſſed with Rocks, with only one Entrance to 
it, On the Top are many beautiful Palaces, wherein 
theEmveror's Children are educated, and the youngeſt 


kept till they die, that they may not diſturb the Go 


vernmenr. It is a molt fruitful and pleaſant Country, 


the retore ſome of the Learned have placed Paradiſe 


there, and the Source of the Nile; for what Reaſon 
I cannot ſee. Paterſon. | 

t The Ethiopic Line is the Equinoctial Line; becauſe 
this Empire les directly under the Line; and is ex- 
tremely Hot. Paterſon. 5 

# Milton here tollows K rabo, who comprehends 
Meſopotamia, in the antient Sia. Richardſon. 

i ne Deſcription of Adam and Eve, as they firſt ap- 
peared to Satan, is exquiſitely drawn, and fuficienr 
to make the fallen Angel gaze upon them, with all 
that Aſtoniſiment and thoſe Emotions of Envy, in 
which he is repreſented. There is a fine Spirit of 
Poetry in the Lines Which follow, wherein they are 
deſcribed as ſetting on a Bed of Flowers by the Side 


of a Fountain, amidit a mixed Aſſembly ef Animals. 


Aadijon. I 
v The Middle Verſe ougbt to have been put in a 
Parenthethis 
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Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd, 

Whence true authority in men : though both 295 

Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem'd: 

ev For contemplation he, and valor form'd ; 

For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace; 

He, for God only ; ſhe, x for God in him, 

His fair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 300 
Abſolute 


Parenthefis ; for the true Authority in Men ariſes not 
from that filial Freedom, but from their having Truth, 
Wiſdom, and Sanctitude ſevere and pure. i. e. ſtrict 
Holineſs, which are Qualities that give to Magiſtrates 
true Authority ; that proper Authority which they 
may want, Who yet have legal Authority, This is 
Milton's Meaning; and for explaining the Word 
ſevere, he inſerts a Verſe, to ſhew that he does not 
mean ſuch a Sanctitude or Holineſs as is rigid and 
auſtere, but ſuch as is plac d in flial Freedom; alludin 
to the Scriptore Expreſſions, which repreſent g 
Chriſtians as free, and as the Sons of God: On which 
Foundation our Obedience (from whence our Sandi. 
tude ariſes) is a filial and not a flaviſh one; a Res 
verence rather than 2 Fear of rhe Deity. From hence 
we may {ee that Dr. Bentley had no Reaſon to change 
ſevere in this Vei ſe into ſerene, and to throw out the 
ſecond Verſe entirely. Pearce, 
ev The Reader may pleaſe to obſerve theſe two 
charming Lines, how theNumbers are varied, and how 
artfully he and ſve are placed in each Verſe, ſo as the 
Tone may fall upon them, and yer fall upon them 
differently. The Author might have given both ex- 
actly the fame Tone, but every one muſt judge this 
Alteration would be much for the Worſe. Neqvton. 
x Dr. Bentley is right in reacing © God and Him?; 
and to the Proof of which he brings, add B. x. 150. 
See 1 Cor. xi. 7, 8, 9. Sce alſo Ver. 637. God is 
thy Law, Thou mine. See allo 440, and Book x. 150. 
all which exponnd what is ſaid here, by obeying her 
Husband ſhe obey'd God, whoſe Subſtitute he was. 
Richardſon. 
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Abſolute rule; and y hyacinthin locks _ 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

z Cluftring, but not beneath his à ſhoulders broad; 
4 EIS Shes 


Raven-black, for as that has an inclining to 
Purple, aad the Hyacinth being probably of a darker 
Colour among the Greeks than with us, and much 
eſteemed by them, this beautiful Black they call'd 
Hyacinthin ; particularly in deſcribing Hair; Homer. 
Anacreon, &c. have ens done it. The latter 
in the famous Deſcription of his Miſtreſs, Od. 28. 
calls that notonly Hy acint hin, but Purple, which, four 
Verſes before, is ſaid to be black. So Cant. vii. 5. 
The  Haii of thine Head is like Purple. Ri- 
charaſon. „ 3 | 

2 Cluſter, in the Saxon Tongue 59 a Bunch of 
Grapes, which Adam's Hair on each Side ſomewhat 
reſembled, that is, tWas not ſtreight, nor long, 'twas 
manly, or man-like, becauſe 1 Cor. xi. the Sexes are 
thus diſtinguiſhed; long Hair is a Glory to the Wo- 
man, but to the Man a Shame. Ric baraſan. 

2 Broad Shoulders are always aſſign'd to the antient 
Heroes, both in Homer and Virgil. But I wonder that 
Milton has given no Indication that Adam had a 
Beard; nor the leaſt Down or Bloſſom on his Chin, 
the firſt Acceſs to Manhood; which the Greet and 
Latin Poets dwell on, as the principal Part of manly 
Beauty; and our Spenſer, B. 2. Cant. 12. St. 79. and 
B. 3. Cant. 5. St. 29. Bentley. + iin 

It is not to be doubred but that Adam was created 
as in the Age of Man, in his Perfection, the engaging 
Charms of Youth, with the Force and Maturity of 
Manhood ; he muſt then have had ſomething of a 
Beard; beſides, tis one Characteriſtick of the Sex. 
Milton has taken no Notice of it; perhaps, becauſe 
the Statues of the Gods or Men, made by the moſt 
eminent Sculptors of Antiquity, Which may be as 
Helps to conceive properly on this Occaſion, have 
none: perhaps becauſe Rafael and others have paint- 
ed him without one; becauſe Hair hanging down to 
the Shoulders, and which he thought was a * 
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She, as a veil, down to the ſlender waiſt 

Her un-adorned þ golden treſſes wore, 305 

Disſhevel'd; but in wanton ringlets wav'd, 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which imply'd 
Subjection 


{he wore his own ſo) would not look well with 
more on his Upper Lip and Chin, not though ir was 
fuch a Beard as Anacreon gives to Bathyllus, a juſt 
appearing-peachy Down ; and pages becauſe rhe 
Scripture, which for the moſt Part he {crupulouſly 
follows, mentions none; it cannot be thought he 
forgot it; be that as it will, we are to do for our- 
ſelves as we think fit. N then the Hair of 
Adam to be, as eur beſt Ma ſters uſually repreſent it, 
in large open Locks, the downy Hyacintbin Blackneſs 
on the lower Part of his Face, and his ruddy, manly 
Complexion, will then make a beautiful, as well as 
a noble Effect, and will better contraſte with that of 
"Eve's, and make a more delightful Picture together. 
Richardſon, _ | 10 | a 
5 Fair, bright, yellowiſh Locks, the Colour of the 
Hair of Venus and Helena, &c. much eſteemed by 
the Antients; and in later Times, as agreeing ad- 
mirably with, and commonly an Indication of a 
beautiful Skin. See Ver. 496, the flowing Gold. 
Richardſon. 5 FA 
The Poet has, I think, ſhew'd great Judgment 
and Delicacy in avoiding in this Place the was 
into a circumſtantial Deſcription of Eve's Beauty, It 
Was, no doubt, a very tempting Occaſion of giving 
an indulgent Looſe to his Fancy; ſince the molt 
laviſh „ could not carry too high the 
Charms of Woman, as ſhe firſt came out of the 
_ Hands of her heavenly Maker, But as a Picture of 
this Kind would have been too light and gay for rhe 
graver Turn of Milton's Plan, he has very artfully 
mentioned rhe Charms of her Perſon in general 
Terms only, and directed the Reader's Attention 
more particularly to the Beauties of her Mind. Moſt 
. Poets have labour'd in a particular Manner the 
clineation of their Beauties ( Arioſto's Alcina, Taſſo's 
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© SubjeQion, but requir'd with gentle ſway; 
4 And by her yielded, by him beſt receiv'd : 
Yielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, 310 
And {weet reluctant amorous delay - 
Nor thoſe myſterions parts were then conceal'd; 
Then was not guilty ſhame, e diſhoneſt ſhame 


Of nature's works, F honor diſhonorable! 
Sin- bred ! how have ye troubled all mankind 315 


With ſhews inſtead, mere ſhews, of ſeeming pure; 
And baniſh'd from man's life his happieſt life, 
Simplicity, and ſpotleſs innocence ? at 
So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhan'd the fight - 
Of God, or Angel, for they thought no ill. 320 
= 80 


Armida, Spenſer's Belphebe) and 'tis very probable, 
that the Portrait of Eve would have rivall'd them 
all, if the chafte Correctneſs of our Author's Mute 
had not reſtrained him. Thyer. 9s | 
c The Veil of her long Hair, Ver. 306. ſignified as 
much; as in the Chapter juſt now quoted (and 
Which Milton could not fail of having in his View on 
this Occatian) 1 Cor. xi. 10. For this Cauſe (the Wo- 
man's having been created for the Man) © ought the 


Woman to have Power on her Head.“ Power, that 


is, a N e 0 Sign that ſhe is in the Power of 
her Husband, as the marginal Note to that Paſſage 


teſtifies, alluding to rhe Cuſtom ot the Antients; 


the Bride was brought to her Spouſe veil'd. Ri- 
chardſon. 5 „ 
4 Dr. Bentley reads, as by her yielded.“ But and 
is at leait as good: The Senſe is, and when the 
Subjection was yielded by her, it was then beſt or 
molt pleaſingly received by her Husband ; <ipecially 
.wbea it was yielded <uith coy Submiſſton. Pearce. 
e Diſhoneſt in the Latin Sig niſication; diſhonour- 
able, reproachful, unſecmly, diſgrace ful. Richaraſon. 
f The Diſtinction ſhewn to thoſe Parts is in 
Reality a Diſhonour, a Token of our Fall from a 
State of happy Innocence, when no ſuch Regard was 
paid to them. Richardſen. 


I 
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So hand in hand they paſs'd, the lovlieſt pair 
That ever ſince in love's embraces met; 

g Aaam the goodlieſt man of men ſince born 
His ions; the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 
Under a tuft of ſhade, that & on a green 325 


Stood 


g Dr. Bentley throws out this and the following 
Verſe, becauſe he thinks the Senſe of them to be en- 
tirely expreſſed in the Lines preceding. But it is 
often a Beauty in Poetry, to branch out the general 
Thought into its Particulars, which is the Cafe here. 
And it we conſider that of in Milton often ſignifies 
among (as it does in Ver. 411, and 752. and in B. v. 
659. vi. 24. and elſewhere) we ſhall not find that 
the Conſtruction of this Place implies Adam to be 
one of his Sons, or Eve one of his Daughters (an 
Abſurdity Dr. Bentley charges it with) but only that 
it Adam was ro ftand among all his Sons, and be 
cempared with them, he would be rhe goodlieſt Pers 
ſon among them; and fo Eve among her Daughters. 
So Diana is faid by one of the Poet's to have been 
Comitum pulcherrima, the moſt beautiful of her Com- 

amons, not one of her own Companions, but more 

andſome than any one of them. Pearce. a 

Ic is plain, that in this Paſſage, according to the na- 
tural Syntax, Adam and Eve are confounded with 
their Sons and Daughters. Such little Blemiſhes as 
theſe, when the Thought is great and natural, we 
ſhould, With Horace, impure to a pardonable-Inad- 


vertency, or to the Weakneſs of human Nature, 


which cannot attend to each minute Particular, and 
pive the laſt finiſhing ro every Circumſtance in ſo 
ong a Work. The antient Criricks therefore, who 
were acted by a Spirit off Candour, rather than that 
of Cavitling; invented certain Figures of Speech, on 
pee to pallare little Errors of this Nature in the 
ritings ot thoſe Authors who had {o many greater 

Beauties to atone for them. Addiſon. 3 
h Dr. Bentley reads to the Preeze + But is it proper 
to ſay, that the Trees <vhiſper'd to the Breeze? Is it 
not more uſually faid, that the Trees whiſper'd by 
INCANS 
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means of the Breeze, or that the Breeze made the 
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Stood whiſp'ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain; ſide 

They ſat them down; and after no more toil 

Of their ſweet gard'ning labor, than ſuffic'd 

To recommend cool Zephyr, and made eaſe 

More eaſy ; wholſome thirſt, and appetite 4330 

More grateful, to their ſupper-frnits they fell, 

Nectarine fruits! which the compliant boughs 

Yielded them, ſide-long as they ſat recline 

On the ſoft downy bank damaſk'd with flow'rs, 

The ſavoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 235 

Still as they thirſted, ſcoop the brimming ftream : 

i Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles 

Wanted, nor yoathful dalliance, as beſeems 

Fair couple, link'd in happy nuprial league, 

Alone as they. About them friſking plaid - 340 

All beaſts of th' earth, (ſincs wild,) and of all 

chac?, 

In wood, or wilderneſs, foreſt, or den; 

Sporting the lionramp'd, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gambol'd 


- 


Trees whiſper ? Ido not fee any occaſion for Breeze 
being ment ioned here; becauſe the following Words 
by a freſo Fountain Side, imply the Cauſé of the 
Tuft's hiſpering. But tnere is no Occahon for the 
Words on à Green, becauſe Ailton alludes to this Cite 
cumſtance ſoon after in Ver. 334. on the foft down 
Bank.“ Pearce. ; IM 
# Thus alto from Spenſer, F. O. B. iii. Cant. 8. St. 
14. 

He gan make gentle Purpoſe to his Dame. 
B. i. Cant. 2. St. 30. | | | 
Fair ſeemi) Picatanc? each to other makes, | 

With goodly Purpaſes there as they hit. Thyer. 


SS 
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Gambol'd before them; & th' unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, us'd all his might and 
wreath'd | | 346 

His lithe proboſcis: cloſe the ſerpent ſly 

m Infinuating, wove with 2 Gordian twine 

His o braided train, and of his p fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded ; others on the grails 250 

Couch'd, 


k Mind the Accent of angvielch in the firſt Syl- 
lable. The Author knew the common Pronunciation 
to be in tbe ſecond, as B. vii. 411. wailowing, un- 
wieidy. But with great Art and Judgment following 
his Principals Fomer and Virgil, he made the Verſe 
itſelf ancpieldy, that tne Reader might feel it as well 
as underſtand ir. Bentley. - 

His limber Trunk, fo pliant and uſeful to bim, 
that Cicero calls it Ele hantorum manum, the Ele- 
phanr's Hand. Hume. | 

m Wrapping, or rolling up himſelf, Virgil fre- 
quently uſes the Words ſenuoſus and ſinuare, to ex- 
nreſs the winding Motions ot this Animal. Richard - 


ſon. 


z Alluding to the famous Cordian Knor hung up 
in the Temple of Afollo by Gordius. King ot Phrygia. 
He was formerly an Husbandman, but coming oy 
Accident into the Temple, was by the Oracle de- 
clared King; in Memory of What he had been, he 
hung up the Ropes there, where with he had former- 
ly faitened his Team to the Plough, but twiſted and 
knotted in ſo intricate a Manner, that Sovereignty 
was predicted to him who ſhould untie them. Alex- 
ander cut them with his Sword, Richardſon. 

o Woven, plaited. The exact Picture of the Ser- 
pent is given in theſe few Words, only his Colour 's 
omitted; but *tis given with a more pertect De- 
ſeription of him in B. ix. 499, Ec. Richaraſon. 

p That intricate Form in which he put himſelf, 
was a Sort of Symbol or Type of his Fraud, though 
not then regarded. Richardſon, 
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4 Couch'd, and now filPd with paſture gazing ſat 
Or bed-ward r ruminating : for the ſun, 
Declin'd, was s hafting now with prone career 
To ch' ocean ifles, and in ? th” aſcending ſcale 
Of heav'n the ſtars, that uſher evening, roſe: 35 5 
When Satan ſtill in gaze, as firſt he ſtood, 

z Scarce thus at length fail'd ſpeech recover'd ſad. 


O Hell 


| q Let the Reader obſerve, how artfully the Word 
couch d is plac'd, fo as to make the Sound exprefliye 


of the Senſe, 
Others on the Graſs 
Couch'd | 

Such a Reſt upon the firſt Syllable of the Verſe is not 
very common, but is very beautiful when it is fo ac- 
commodated to the Senſe, The Reader may obſerye 
a Beauty of the like Kind in thoſe Verſes of Homer, 
Tliad 1. 51, Sc. and J. v. 146. aid in ſeveral other 
Places. And the Engliſb Reader may fee ſimilar In- 
ſtances in our Engliſh Homer. Pope's Homer, B. xvi. 


4 


"havior on Chariots roll ; the claſhing Spokes 
Shock; while the madding Steeds break ſhort 
their Yokes: 

Ard in the Temple of Fame, Ver. $5. 

Ampbion there the loud creating Lyre 

Strikes, and behold a ſudden Thebes aſpire! 

And it is oblervable, that this Pau ſe is vinally made 

upon the Verb, to mark the Action more ſtrongly to 

the Reader. Newton : 

» Chewing the Cud, as Cows and other Cattle do 
when they lie down; all which were allowed by the 
Pewwiſl Law, to be caten as clean Beaſts, Paterſon. 
when the Sun is near ſetring, ir ſeems to be 
dropping down {wiftly, ſeeming to fall prove, per- 
pendicularly, B. vi. 99. Richard/on. 

ꝛ The Sun rowards ferting, drops down as the 

Weight in the Scale, when the Stars appearing in the 

Eaſt, and aſcending, reſemble the lighter Weight. 

Richardſon. | | 

a Tho' Satan came in Queſt of Adum and Eve, yet 

-- © 


_ 
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O Hell what do mine eyes with grief behold! 
Into our room of bliſs thus high advanc'd 
Creatures of other mold; earth- born perhaps, 360 
Not ſpirits : yet to heav'nly ſpirits bright 
© Little inferior; whom my thoughts purſue 
With wonder, and could love, fo lively ſhines 
In them divine reſemblance, and ſuch grace 
The hand that form'd them on their ſhape hath 

pour d. | 365 
Ah gentle pair! ye little think how nigh _ 
| Your change approaches; when all theſe delights 

Will vaniſh, and deliver ye to woe; 

More woe, the more your taſte is now of joy: 
Happy! but for ſo happy ill ſecur d 370 
Long to continue; and this high ſeat your heav'n 
Ill fenc'd for heav'n, to keep out ſuch a foe 

As now is enter'd : yet no purpos'd foe 
To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 
Though I unpitied. League with you I ſeek, 375 

And mutual amity, fo ftrait, ſo cloſe, 

That with you muſt dwell, or you with me 

Henceforth : my dwelling haply may not pleaſe, 

Like this fair Paradiſe, your ſenſe ; yet ſuch 

Accept, your Maker's work; He gave it me, 380 

Which I as freely give: ww hell ſhall unfold, 

| | | To 


he is truck with ſuch Aſtoniſhmenr, at the Sight of 
them, that it is a long Time before he can recover 
his Speech, and break forth into his Soliloquy; and 
at the ſame Time this dumb Admiration of Satan 
pives the Poet the better Opportunity of enlarging 
his Deſcription of them. This is very beautiful. 
© For this there is the Authority of Scripture. 
Thou haſt made him a little lower than the Angels, 
Pf. viii, 5. Heb. ii. 7. | | 
c Dr, Pentley reads, 
| | Hell 


= © = 
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To entertain you two, her x videſt gates, . 
And ſend forth all her y kings: there will be room, 
0 (Not like theſe narrow limits,) to receive | 
' Your numerous offspring: if no better place, 38 5 
Thank Him who puts me loth to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for Him who, 


wrong'd. 
b And ſhould J at your harmleſs innocence 
3 Melt, (as I 09, yet = public reaſon juſt, _ + 
D d Honor 
t's 
Hell ſhall diſplay, 
To entertain you two, her Manſions wide, 
o And ſet forth all her Stores. 
'n But the Alteration ſeems needleſs; becauſe here is 


nothing but what is agreeable to what Milton has 

ſaid in B. ii. 883. and 917. It is not there ſaid, how' 

{oon the Portreſs of Hell attempted to ſhut the Gates 

of Hell, and could not. Satan indeed food awhile 
75 ar the Gates : yer, if ſhe did nor try to ſhut them, till 
after he was gone, he might not have known that 
they could not be ſhur. And in Satan's Return to 
0 Hell. B. x. 419. the Poet, by mentioning that Satan 
. found the Gate wide open, ſeems to have intended 

that we ſhould underſtand this Back a8 non to him. 
80 Penece.” , 5 
x Not that Hell had ſome Gates wider than bed 
but Hell's Gates were to be open'd to their utmoſt 
width, to expreſs their moſt hearty Welcome. Ri- 
chardſon. 

y A Boaſt of Satan magnifying his own Grandeur. 
He calis the Chiefs of the Angelic Order, 1:4 
That earſt in Heav'n ſat on Thrones; 

Tho' of their Names in heav'nly Records now 

Be no Memorial. B. 1. 360. | 
Theſe he calls Kings. Richardſon. * 

2. Public Reaſon compels me, and that nbi 
Reaſon is Honour and Empire enlarg'd with Revenge, 
by conquering, this new World. And tiius Satan is 
made to plead public Reaſon juſt, and Neceſſity ro 
execute his _ Deeds; the Dran s "= Fe 
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Honor, and empire with revenge inlarg'd, 390 
By conqu' ring this new world, compels me now 
To do, what elſe (though damn'd) I ſhould ab- 
hor. | 
So ſpake the fiend, and with neceſſity, 
(The tyrant's piea,) excus'd his deviliſh deeds. 
Then from bis lofty ſtand on that @ high tree, 395 
Down he alights among the ſportful herd 
Of thoſe four-footed kinds; himſelf now one, 
Now other, as their ſhape beſt ſerv'd his end 
Nearer to view his prey, and un-eſpy'd 299 
5 To mark what of their ſtate he more mignt 
learn, | | 
By word, or action mark'd : about them round, 
A lion no he ſtalls with fiery: glare, 
Then, as a tiger, who by chance hath ſpy d, 
8c: . | In 


Poet calls it, probably with a View to his own Times, 
and particularly tothe Plea for Ship-Money; Neewtor. 

2 The Tree of Life, higher than the reſt, where 
he had been perching all this while, Ver. 196, And 
then for. the Transformations which follow, what 
Changes in Ovid's Metamerpboſis are ſo natural, and 
fo ſurprizing as theſe? He is well liken'd to the 
rceſt Beaſts, the Lion and the Tyger, and Adam 
and. Eve, in their native Innocence, to two gentle - 

Fawns. Necoton | Pr 

5 Dr. Bentley reader, to pry what of their Stare,” 
Sc. But thus the Syntax is faulty, I think; for pry 
is an active Verb, and we commonly ſay to pry into 
a Thing. Beſides, the Word pry would be ſuperflu- 
ous here, when in the former Verſe Milton had {aid 
to view his Prey. Though the Poet uſes mark and 
remarł d too, yet ſuch Repetitions of the ſame Word 
are common with him; ſo common, that we ſuppoſe 
he did not do it for want of Attention, and that it 
was not merely the Effe& of his Blindneſs. See In- 
ſtances. of it in my Note on B. ili. 147. and in the 
Note that follows here. Pearce. 
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f In ſome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
0 Strait couches claſe, then riſing changes oft 40g 


His c couchant watch, as one who choſe his 
5 ground, | | | 
W hence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 
Grip'd in each paw : when 42m, firſt of men, 
I0o firſt of women, Eve, thus moving ſpeech, 
> dg Turn'd him, all ear, to hear new utterance 
flow. #5 410 
e Sole partner, and ſole part of all theſe joys! « 
Dearer thy ſelfthan all! needs muſt the Pow'r 8 
D d 2 That 1 


c Dr. Bently would read double Watch, becauſe l 
couches goes before (in Anſwer to that Reaſon ſee the Ti 
Note before) and becauſe (as he ſays) the Tyger a. 
could not be riſeng and couchant at the fame Time, 
* But Mzlton does not ſay that he was; his Meaning is, 
that by riſing he changes his couchant, Watch, his 

, Which was a coxchant one beiole he aroſe * 


, nd this is a better Reading than double; for, ſince Wi 

lo the Fawns were at play together, the Tyger could * 

e jot watch one without watching tlie other at the 5 

d fame Time. Pearce. 8 3 1 

Js 4 That is, the Devil, eager to hear What he never * 

d beard yet, human Speech, and to learn from thence 119 

85 what might be tor his Purpoſe, as Ver. 401, Milton 5 

2 has had the ſame Boldneſs of Expreſſion in the Latin 4/6 

le Poem to his Father, where, ſpeaking of Orpheus, he | 
fays, © that by ſinging he gave Ears ro the aks. . S0 

* in the Mask, I Was all Ear.“ Richardſon. 1 

F e do the Paſſage ought robe read (I think) with a 

fo Comma after part; and of here ſignifies among. The 

1— Senſe is, among all theſe Joys, thou alone art my 

d partner; and (what is more) thou alone art Part of 

d me; as in Ver. 487. ; Wc 

d Part of my Soul i ſeek Thee, and in Thee claim 

ſe My other half. * 

it That of in Milton frequently ſignifies among, Tee my 

Þ Note on Ver. 323. The want ot obſerving this, made 

10 Dr. Bentley read beft Part for ſole Pari; thinking chax 


* 


i 
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That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of His good ' © + - 
As liberal, and free, as infinite; 415 
That rais'd us from the duſt, and plac'd us here 
In all this happineſs, who at His hand 1 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform 


Ought whereof He hath need: He! who requires 


From us F no other, ſervice than to keep 420 
This one, this eaſie charge, of all the trees 

In Paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taſte that only Tree. 
Of Knowledge, planted by the Tree of Life : 

So near grows death to life! whate'er death is: 425 

Some dreadful thing, no doubt: for well thou 
. 
God hath pronounc'd it death to taſte that tree, 
The only fign of our obedience left. 
Among ſo many figns of Pow'r, and rule 

enn e ir e Confer 


fe Part a Contradictiom; and ſo it E as he undeg- 


a 


o * 4 


ands of here, to be the Mark of, the Genitiye C e. | 


ne tot Pere. Fearch. ct. art 
. He had none to partake with him in what he en- 
Joy d. Among Unequais what Society can ſort, B: vũi. 


| 353. and ſhe was a Part of what he enjozed.;; bur a, 
art very different from, and ſuperior tô all the reſt, 


2 Part that ſtood alone; no other could come in the 
leaſt Competition with it. Sole Part, dearer N 
alone than all the reſt. She was Part of bis Soul, his 
other Half. Ver. 487, 488. _ Richardſon. 


The Speeches of rheſe two firſt Lovers flow equally | 


from... Paſſion, and Sincerity. The Profeſſions they. 


make to one another are full of Warmth but at the 
ſame Time founded upon Truth. In a Word, they 


are the Gallautries of Paradiſe. Addiſon. 
Among ſo many Inſtances. of our Sovereiguty, 
this. is the only Mark. of Subj*Ction, in all elſe we 
command, here Obedience is required, Sec Ver. 
520. Richardſon, 8 1 


* 
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Confer d upon us; and dominion givvun 430 
Over all other creatures that poſſefſss - 
Earth, air, and ſea. Then, let us not think hard 4 
One eaſie prohibition, who enjoy word 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe, "nfl Wire - 
Unlimited of manifold. delights ;: |.', 48 
Jager us ever praiſe Him, and extol -- 

is bounty, following our delightful task, 
To prine theſe growing Plants, and tend 15 


80 flow'rs; 3 
Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were ſweet: | 
To whom thus Zvereply'd. O chou! for whom 
And from whom 1 Was form'd; fleſh of thy 
fleſh ; © 441 
And without whom am to no end; my guide, 8 
And head ! what thou haſt ſaid is juſt, and bt. , 
For we to Him indeed all praiſes owe, 
And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 44 5 
So far the happier lot, enjoying thee PI 
Pre-eminent by ſo much odds ; ; While thou 
Like conſort to thy ſelf canſt no where find. 
8 7 hat day 1 an e 5 when wo. * 


| . Bentley WY Hur, oſs (fas hey” per. | 
haps in the Poer's Plan, they had not yer liv'd above 
three or two Days. But from the Potr's Plan it 
ſeems plain ro me, that they had lived many . | 
for i in Ver. 680, Adam fays, | 
: How often from the Steep © 
Of ecchoing Hill or Thicket have we Heard 
Celeſtial Voices to the Midnight Air? TAPE 
See alſo Ver. 639, c. and add as parallel to this 
what we read in Ver. 712. | 
What Day the genial Angel to our Sire 
Brought her, S . Pearce. | 
The remaining Part of Eve's Speech, in which he A 
give an Account of herſelf upon her firſt Creation, 


and 
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I Rr I b awik'd, and found my ſelf repos'd 450 
Under a ſnade of flow ers; much wond'ring where, 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and 
how. | WON GRLOtey Tg oo 
Not diftant far from thence, a murmuring ſound 
Of waters iſſu d from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liquid plain, then ſtood unmov'd, 455 
Pure as th* expanſe of heav n: T'thither went, 
With in experienced thoeght, und laid me down 


On 


and rhe Manner in Which ſhe was brought to Adam, 
is I think as beautiſul a s 8 any in A or 
* in any other Poet whatſoever. Theſe Pal- 
ages are all work'd off with ſo much Art, that they 
are 5 of pleaſing the mot delicate Reader, with - 
ont 'Offence to the moſt ſevere. A Poet of left 
Judgment and Invention than this great Author, 
would have found it very difficult to have filled theſe 
tender Parts of the Poem, with Sentiments proper 
for a State of Imocence; to have deſcribed the 

Warmth of Love, and the Profeſſions of it, without 
Artifice or Hyperbole; to have made the Man 
the moſt indearing Things without deſeending from 
Bis natural Dignity, and the Woman receiving them 
without deparring irom the Modeſty of her Cha- 
racter z n a Word, to adjuſt the Prerogatives of Wil- 
dom and Beauty, and make each ae to the other 
in its proper Force and Lovelineſs. This mutual Sub- 
ordination oi the two Sexes is wonderfully kept up 

in the whole Poem, as partieularhy in this Speech of 
Ive, and the Lings following it. The Poet adds, 
tat che De vil turned away at the Sight of ſo much 
Happineſs. - Addiſon. Keke Shs © 
As Death is often compai'd-to Sleep, ſo our com- 
ing into Life may well be liken'd ro waking. And 
Adam ſpeaks in the fame Figure in B. viii. 253. 

As new wak'd from ſoundeſt Sleep, c. 
. . If we compare his Account of himſelt upon his Cres 

ation, with this here given by Eve, the Beauty and 
© Propriety of each will appear to greater Advantage. 
Nuten. | 


Smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd another ſæy. 


Till 1 eſpy'd thee ? fair indeed, and tall, 


comparing boch together. Met. il. 457, &c. Newton. 


3 e 
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On the green bank, i to look into the clear 

As L bent down to look, juſt oppoſite 460 
A ſhape within the watry gleam appear'd, | 
Bending to look on me: I ſtarted back; | 


It ſtarted back: but pleas'd I ſoon return ds 


Pleas'd it return'd as foon ; with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy, and love: there d had fix'd 463 
Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain deſire, 


Had not a voice thus warn'd me, What thou ſeeſt, 
What there thou ſeeſt, fair Creature, is thy ſelf: 


Wien thee it came, and goes; but, follow me, 
And 1 will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces 3 he 471 
Whoſe image thou art: him thou ſhialt enjoy 
Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt bear | 
'Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd 


Mother of human race. What could J do 475 


But follow ftrair, inviſibly thus led, 
Under 


iu has been asked farcaſtically enough (Spectator, 


Vol. 5. No. 323.; whether ſome Moral is not couch'd 
under this Place, where the Poet lets us know, that 
the firſt Woman immediately after her Creation ran 
to a Looking - Glaſs and became ſo enamoured of her 
own Face, that ſhe had never removed to view any 


of the other Works of Nature, had ſne not been 


led off to a Man. However that be, this Account 
that Eve gives of her coming to a Lake, and there 
falling in Love with ter own Image, when ſhe had 
ſeen no other human Creature, is much more pro- 
bable and natural, than the famous Story of Nar- 
ciſſiss in Ovid, from Whence our Author manifeſt] 


took the Hint, and expreſly imitated ſome Pate 


ages, but has avoided his Puerilities without loling 
bis Beauties, as the Reader may eaſilv obſerve by 


— 
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Under à K Platan; yet, methought, pe rare 1 60 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 2 
Fhan that ſmooth watry image: back l wand $. 
Thou following oryd'ft aloud,” return fair Ewe, 
Whom fly'ſt thou? whom thou- ly; of _ 
| thou art; NJ E924 GUS SITES 2 
His fleſh," his bone; to give thee Being Ile 
Out of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life, to have thee by my ſide 485 
Henceforth an individual ſolace dean: 
Part of my ſoul, I ſeek thee; and thee claim, | 
My other half! With that thy gentle hand 
Seiz d mine; I yielded; and from that time ſee 
How beauty is excell'd by manly grace 490 
And wiſdom, which alone is truly fair. N 
So ſpake our general mother; and with ayes: 
Of eee attraction 4 unreprov'd,. 


*t 3 
* 


ah Abd 


k Not a plantane, as corragtly. in Gen Editions. 
Milton in the two firſt has taken Care ta ſpell this 
Word in its Purity. Richardſon. | 

The Plane-Tree is ſo named from the Breadth of 
its Leaves, the Greek Word for it ſignifying Broad; 

a Tree uleful and delightfal for its extraordinary 
2 Virg. Georg. iv. 146. Hume. | 
I Spenſer F. QB. li. Cant. 7. Sr. 16. 

But Wich glad Thanks and We veel Truth. 
What a charming Picture ot Love and Innocence Tok 
the Poet given us in this Paragraph! There is the 
greateſt Warmth of Affection, and yet the moſt exact 

Pelicacy and Decorum. One would have thought that 

a Scene of this Nature could not with any Conſiſt- 
| city have been introduced into a divine Poem, and 
vet our Author hath to judiciouſly cover'd the ſoft 
RI with the Veil of Modeſty, that the pureſt 
and chaſteſt Mind can find no room for Offence, The 
meek Surrender, and the bay Embracement are Cir- 
cumſtances 


- 
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And meek ſurrender; half embracing lean de 
On our firſt father: half her ſwelling breaſt 495 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold - - 
Of her looſe treſſes hid: he (in delight 
Both of her beauty, and ſubmiſſive charms“)) 
Smil'd with ſuperior love; as Jupiter 

On Juno ſmiles, when he impregns the clouds, 500 


That 


4 . 4 . E's. f "4 Fs 5 
cumſtances inimitable. An Ttalian's Imagination 
would have hurried him the Length of ten or a 
Dozen Stanza's upon this Occaſion, and with its 
luxuriant Wildneſs, have changed Adam and Eve 
into a Venus and Adonis. Tby er. 

m As the Heaven ſmiles upon the Air, when it 
makes the Clouds and every Thing fruitful in the 
Spripg. This ſcems to be the Meaning of the Al- 
legory ; for Fupiter is commonly taken for the Heaven 
or Ether, and uno for the Air, tho? Richardſon un- 
derſtands by them rhe Air and Earth. However that 
be, the Congreſs of Zupiter and uno was accounted. 
the great Cauſe of Frunfulneſs. Homer in che 1th. 
Book of the Iiad, enlarges much upan' the Story of 
their Loves, more than enough to give Occafion to 


. the Simile, and defcribes the Earth putting forth her 
| faireſt Flowers as the immediate Effect of them. And 


Nil like wiſe defcribing the Sprins, 'employs the 
ſame Kind of Images, and repreſents upiter opera- 
ting on his Spouſe tor the Production 0: all Things. 


(org. ii. 325. 15 1 3 

$ For then Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours - 
e Into his buxom Bride his fruitful Show'rs, © ö; 
x And mixing his large Limbs with hers, he feeds 
it Her Birchs with kindly juice, and fofters teeming 
t fl. +3 Seeds. 1 7 T x EG J : Dye den. _ 
a That Expreſſion of the Clouds ſhedding Flowers is 
fr very poctical; and not unlike that fine" one in the 
ſt Phalms of the Cloods dropping Fatneſs,* Pl. IXx V. 
* 2. And it is faid May. Flocpers, to ſigniſy that this is 
To one in the Spring, as Virgil defcribes it. Necbton. 
es Dr. Bentley throws out of the Poem, what is here 
: in a Parentheſis, and to make the laſt Words ray 
VV Ilz 
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* May flow'rs; and preſs'd her matron- 


| P 

With kiſſes pure: afide the devil turn'd 

For envy, yet with jealous leer mali 

Ey'd them affance; and to himſelf thus plain'd. 
Sight hateful! ſight tormenting ! thus theſe two, 

2 Imparadis'd in one another's arms, 

(The happier Eden!) ſhall enjoy their fill 

Of bliſs on bliſs : while I to hell am thruſt, 

o Where neither joy, nor love, but fierce deſire, 

(Among our other torments not the leaſt) 510 

Still anfelfill'd with pain of longing, pines. 

Yet let me not forget what I have gain'd 

From their own mouths : all is not theirs, it 

Ft; EDT; n Aw 


Que. fatal Tree their ſtands, of knowledge call'd, 
e hr n 


with the Words that precede the Parentheſis, he re- 
jects the Epithet Matron rob. I think the Similitude 
is a very poetical one, approv'd of by other Poets, 
who have imitated it, or at leaſt have fallen into the 
fame Thought. But as for the Doctor's Obje ion 
to the Epithet Matron, I agree with him {ti}, 
I think it the very propereſt Milton could have pick'd 
out: It is the Oppoſite to Virgin Lips, and means more 
than evamanly ; it implies that ſhe was marricd to 
him, and that therefore the Kiſſes which be gave 
her, were lawful, pure, and innocent. We have in 
B. xi. 136. © firſt Matron Eve.“ Pearce. 

n Imparadis'd has been remark'd as a Word firſt 
coin'd by Milton. But Sir Philip Sidney has it in Ar. 
cadia, P. 109, ſo this imparadis'd Neighbourhood 
made Zelmane's Soul cleave unto her.” And the 
Ttalians had ove Poſſeſſion Imparadiſato. Bentley. 

o Dr. Bentley reads here s for chere is, thinking 
that in the preſent Reading the Sentence has no Exit. 
But Milton oſten leaves out the Word 18, as in B. viii. 
621, and without Love no Happiness.“ Pearce. 
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Forbidden them to taſte. p Knowledge forbid- 

den! | 515 
Suſpicious, reaſonleſs. Why ſhould their Lord 
Envy them that ? can it be ſin to know? 


Can it be Death? and do they only ſtand 


By ignorance ? is that their happy ſtate, 
g The proof of their obedience, and their faith? 
O fair foundation laid whereon to build 521 
Their ruin! hence I will excite their minds 
Wich more defire to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with deſign 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might 
exalt 3 


Equal with Gods: aſpiring to be ſuch, 


They taſte, and die: what likelier can enſue ? 
TEL | But 


Þ This is artfully perverted by Satan, as if ſome 


uictu] and necefiary Knowiedge was forbidden; 
whereas our firſt Parents were created with periect 
Under ſtanding, and the only Knowledge that was 
forbidden, was the Knowledge of Evil by the Com- 
miſſion of it. Nepron | | 

q See Ver. 428. Ey this it was to be found, whether 
they would ſubmit to the only Law impoled on them, 
Sovereigns in all Things elſe. Faith is bere added 
a firm Perſuaſion of God's Sovereignty, Truth, Goods 


neſs, Sc. as appears by what follows. This is what 


Satan meant by Faith. Himſelf had it nor, B. v. 783, 
Sc. $54, Sc. Richard/on, | | 
r Dr. Bentley reads with keen Deſire;“ for (be 
ſays) the Word more ſuppoſes, that they had ſome 
Deſire, and yet it does not appear that they had any. 
But the Senſe is, evith more Deſire to know than at 
preſent they have, whether it be litcie or be none. 
However it appears from B. viii. 7. that they had 
_ Pre this Sort; for Adam fays there to the 
ngel, a. | 
Thou haſt allay'd | 
The Thirſt | had of Knowledge. Pearce. 
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But firſt, with narow ſearch-I muſt walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave un- ſpy'd; 
A chance but chance may lead where I may 
meet RES ee * 530 
Some wandring ſpirit of heav'n, by fountain-fide 
Or in thick ſhade retir'd from him to draw 
What further would be learn d. Live while ye 
may, Th 5 
Yet happy pair! enjoy, till I return, 
Short Pleaſures ; for, long woes are to ſucced ! 
So ſaying, his proud ſtep he ſcornfal turn'd 536 
But with fly circumſpection; and begaen 
Through wood, through waſte, o'er hill, o'er 
dale his roam. 5 * 
Mean while in utmuſt longitude, where heav'n 
With earth and ocean meets, the ſetting ſun 540 
Slowly deſcended: and with right aſpect 
ey * Againſt 


© This Dr. Bentley takes to be a Jingle, and thinks 
it unbecoming Satan at ſo ſerious a JunEure to catch 
at Puns : He therefore reads, ſme lucky Chance may 
lead, &c. But without an Alteration, or any Pun, we 
may read, * a Chance (bur Chance) may lead, where 
I may meet, Ec.“ i. e. a Chance, and it can be only 
2 Chance may lead, &c. Pearce. | 

t Dr. Bentley reads © had lo deſcended,” becauſe 
the Sun paſſes equal Spaces in equal Limes. Fhis is 
true in Philoſophy ; but in Poetry it is uſual] to repre» 
ſear it otherwiſe. The Poets frequently ſpeak of rhe 
Sun's Horfes being tired towards the End of their 
Journey, and travelling with a flower Pace, than 
they do in a Morning, or at Noon; and Milton gives 
Vheels (299 therefore a Chariot and Horſes) ro the 
Sun, in B. v. 140. So that he by ſlowly rather meant 
this, or (as I rather think) he intended ro ſignity, 
that the Sun deſcended /{:rly at that Time, becauſe 
Uriel its Angel came on a Sun-beam to Paradife, and 
was to return on the ſame Beam; which he could not 
well have done, if the Sun had moved bn with its 
uſpal Rapidity of Courſe. Pearce. 
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Againſt the eaftera gate of Paradiſe + I 
Levers his evening rays: it was a rock 
Of alabaſter, pil'd up to the Clouds, . 
Conſpicuous far; winding with one aſcent 545 
Asceſſible from earth, one entrance high: | 
The reſt was craggy cliff, that over- hung 
Still as it roſe, impoſible to climb. 
Betwixt theſe rocky pillars z Gabriel ſat, 
Chief of th' Angelic gyards, awaiting night: 550. 
About him  exercis'd heroic games 
Th' unarmed youth of heav'n; but nigh at hand 
Cceleſtial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold, 
Thither came Uriel, gliding through au the 1 
63 | n 


x One of the Angels, ſent to ſhew Daniel the Vi- 
ſton of the four Monarchies, and the ſeventy Weeks, 
Dan. vii. and ix. and to the Virem oy, to reve 
the Incarnation of our Saviour, Luke i. His Name in 
the Hebrew ſigniſies the Man of God, or the Strength 
and 2over of C; well by our Author poſted as Chicf 
ot the angelic Guards placed about Paradiſe. Hume. 
They were not now upon the Watch, they 
awaited Night; but their Arms were ready. The 
Angels would not be idle, but employ'd themſelyes 
in theſe noble Exerciſes. So the Soldiers of Achilles, 
during his Quarrel with Agamemnen; and fa the in- 
tet nal Spirits, when their Chief was gone in Search 
of the new Creation, B. ii. 528. Richard/on, _ 

w Dr. Bentley reads through he Heaven. If this 
be the true Reading, then this Paſſage is a full Proof 
that Dr. Bentley is in the wrong, for reading every- 
where almoſt Heavens and Earth, inſtead of Heaven 
and Earth, becauſe the Space here between the Sun 
and the Earth is calPd Heaven. But I cannot approve 
of the Doctor's Conjecture ; for Milton never ſays the 
Heaven, but Heaven, and 8 joins it with 
Word Earth; they both together ſignifying the 
World or Univerſe, See the Note B. uh. 335. * 
89 a. | e, 
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x On a ſun beam, y ſwift as a ſhooting ſtar 356 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapours fir d 
Impreſs the air, and ſhew the mariner WD 
From what point of his Compaſs to beware 
— 5 2 25135 43S l iran Impetuous 


ele by 


fides, the Heaven would not be right, -becauſe Uriel 
glides thro* only a Part of the Heaven; for Heaven 
(when join'd ro Earth) implies all the outer Orb of 
the Univerſe down to the Earth, of which Space that 
between the Sun and the Earth is but a ſmall Part. 
It ſhould be (as it is printed) thro* the Even,“ i. e. 
through that Part of the Hemiſphere, where it 
was then Evening. Evening (ſays Dr. Bentley) is no 
Place of Space to glide through; no more is Day or 
Night, and yet in the ſame Senſe of which I have 
given to Even, Milton ſays in the next Verſe but one 
thearts the Night, and elſewhere ſpeaks of the Con- 
Fnes of the Day. Pearce. 4 | 

* Urie's gliding down to the Earth upon a Sun- 
beam, with the Poet's Device to make him deſcend, 
as well in his Return to the Sun, as in his comin 

from it, is a Prettineſs that might have been admir' 

in a little fanciful Poet, but ſeems below the Genius 
of Milton. The Deſcription of the Hoſt of armed 
Angels walking their nightly Round in Paradiſe, is 


of another Spirit. et, 
_ . $o.daying, on he led his radiant Files | 
—_—c__ Ct... 
As chat Account of the Hymns which our firſt Pa- 
rents uſed to hear them ſing in theſe their midnight 
Walks, is . altogether divine, and inexpreſſibly amu- 
ſing to.thailmagination.”” Addiſon. | 
Urie/'s coming from the Sun to the Earth, his direct 
Way was to keep that of its Beam which pointed on 
the Spot of Ground on which he intended to alight, 
the Gare there where rye eng *rwas a level 
Fl ht, Ver. 543. 549. Nic har 9. TE ” 
| 7 Dr. Bentley reads © ſwifter than ſhooting Star.” 
Bur the other Reading is better Diction, and ve 
proper; for Urieſ's Swiftneſs would be great enoug 
{though Dr. Bentley ſuppoſes the contrary) if it was 
| r "its , . l no 


Shot from the Chariot, like a falling Star, 
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Impetuous winds; he thus began in haſte. 560 


Gabriel! to thee thy courſe by lot hath giv'n 


Charge, and firit” watch, that to this happy 
No evil thing appproach, or enter in: 

This Day, at height of noon, came to my ſphere 
A ſpirit ; zealous, as he ſeem'd, to know 565 


More of th' Almighty's works; and chiefly man, 


God's z lateſt image: @ I deſcrib'd his way, 

| E e 2 e 
no greater than that of a ſhooting Star; Which is al- 
wall as quick as Thought. Every body that has ſeen 
a Star ſhoot (as the Phraſe is) may know the Truth 


of this, To avoid a Miſtake of the Conſtruction in 


the following Verſes, I would chuſe to read this Pa- 
{age thus, | ln 


Swift as a ſhooting Star 


In Autumn thwarts the Night (When Vapours fir d 
Impreſs the Air) and ſhews us, C. Pearce. 


The Fall of Phaeton is illuſtrated with the ſame Com- 


pariſon by Ovid, Met. ii. 320. | | 
The breathleſs Phaeton, with flaming Hair. 
That in a Summer's Ev'ning from the Top 
Of Heav'n drops down, or ſeems at leaſt to drop. 
| 2 Aadiſon. 
Milton adds, that this ſhooting Star thævarts or crofies 
the Night in Autumn, becauſe then theſe Phenomena's 
are molt common, the Vapours taking violent Im- 
preſſions and Agita tions in the Air, and they uſually 
portend tempeſtuous Weather, as Virgil himſelf has 
noted long ago, as Georg. i. 368. 9 
And oft before tempeſtuous Winds ariſe, 
The ſceming Stars fall head long from the Skies: 
And moving thro? the Darkneſs gild the Night 
With ſweeping Glories, and long Trails of Lighr, 
& ; KS. {mt * Dryden. 
z. The earlieſt was Chriſt, Heb. 1.13. Coloſſi i. 15. 
Richardſon. Wein 1 p Dares 
a Theſe are the Grounds of Suſpicion which rie: 
lays before Gabriel, to induce him to ſearch, 'fearing 
: one 


Bent all on ſpeed; and mark'd'his nery- ga 
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But, in the mount that hes from Ban no 9 
Where be firſt lighted, ſoon om Fd go, 6 
Alien from heav'n, with paſſions: foul'obſcurd : 
Mine eye purſu'd him ill; but under ſhade = 
Loft ſight of him: one of the baniſfid crew, 
1 fear, hath ventur'd from the Deep, to raiſe 
New troubles; him thy care muſt be to find; 57 5 
To whom the winged warrior they return d: 
*Uriel / no wonder if thy perfect fight, 
Amid the ſun's bright gre oh where thou af, 
See far and wide: in at this gate none 
The vigilance here plac d, but ſuch as come 4 05 
e from Heay' as and fince ann 
Our 


| "No. creature 9 If ſwieie of other age. ©; 


So minded, have oer · leap'd theſe earthy — | 
"On E's; hard * * it * enclade 
A 21 fr 3 Dade g ws | Spirit 


one of the 2 Gow ws rome: EFT * 
Intent. He directed him in his Way (he appearing 
10 be in violent Haſte) and obſery'd a Particularity in 
his Motion, and that notwithſtanding his Haſte he 
took not the readieſt Way, for the Meuntain North 
of Ban was not ſo; his Looks were e and 
be hid himſelf in the Darkneſs, by which means he 
Ros not what became of him, but fears what was 
probably the Caſe, as it afterwards 9 Tis 
true, B. ix. 60. Uriel is id to have deſery d his En- 
trance into Eden; here he deſcribes his Way. This 
Entrance deſcry 4, and the Deſeription of the Way 
mentioned in 2 firſt Line of the preſent Paſſage, 
are plainly two diftint Things. Richar an. * 
r. Bentley —— 1 deſery'd his Way; but de. 
fo! 4 (as it ignifies diſcover'd in both Places. quated 
him) is nat _—— here, that is imply e in the 
Wb mmark'd; Which follows. Uriel NEAR s;; that. he 
A ſerit/d or ſhew'd Saran the Way t rade, as ic 
is faid in B. ii. 722, 733. Pearce. 


Thou tell'ſt, by morrow dawning I ſhall know. 


not on a deſcending, but on a level Ray, Ver. 541. 


Margin of the Horizon. Here's no Trick then or 
Device; but perhaps too much Affectat ion to ſhew big 


caſion of the Sun's ſetting, he ſtarts a Doubt, he- 
Way. Bur this little Foible he makes ample Amends 


commonly called the Terceras; ſome include the Ca- 
naries under that Name. Richardſon. 3 


other good Editions, and not 4vhither ; bor e 


' 
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Spiritual ſubſtance with corporeal bar. 385 
But, if within the circuit of theſe walk, ö 
In whatſoever ſhape, he lurk, of whom}, 


So promis'd he; and Uriel to his charge 
& Return'd on that bright beam, whoſe point now 
Bore him ſlope downward to the ſun, now fall'n ial 
Beneath th' c Azores d whether the prime orb, oh 
7 Ee 3 Ineredible 


5 He ſvppoſes, that he flides back on the ſame 
Sun-beam that he came upon; which Sun-beam he 
conſiders not as a flowing Punctum of Light, but as 
2 continued Rod extending from Sun to Earth. The 
Extremity of this Rod, while Uriel was diſcourſing, 
and the Sun gradually deſcending, muſt needs be 
raiſed up higher than when he came upon it; and 
conſequently the Rod bore him ſiope dotonmard back 
again. This has been repreſented as a pretty Device, 
but below the Genius of Mz/ton (See Mr. Addiſon's 
Remarks on Ver, 556.) to make Uriel deſcend, for 
more Eaſe and Expedition, in his Way both frem the 
Sun and to the Sun again. But Milton hed no ſuch 
Device here; he makes Uriel come from the Sun, 


from the Sun's right Aſpect to the Eaſt, in the very 


Philoſophy z as in the next Lines, on this common Oc- 


ther that is produced in the Ptolemaic or Copernican 


-6 The Azores are Iſlands in the great Atlantic, or 
Weſtern Ocean; there are nine of them, and are 


4 This Word is thus ſpelt in the two firft and ſome 


; 
+ 
| 
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wy 
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Incredible how ſwift, | | 
Diurnal; or this els « yolubil earth, 


07 
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J thither row d. 


7 By ee Bight e e eit had Ich bin 
2 chaps eee OR Oo 1 


11 4 ae 1 172787 «wt — AL L — 595 
Arraym ag with reflected pürple, and gold. 
The clouds that on his weſtern throne attend. : 
e Now came ſtill evening on, + and twilight 

5 þ 2. r 


re | | » of. 2 TEL 
Ag og m9) et e 35H 14100 

9 $0439 541 12.4344. IS 6 
Senſe of the Place evidently. ſhews it, yet this ſmall 
Miſtake of the Printer has led ſome Readers wrong. 
Ric hardſon. ot ard Cant et 7 . e 
e Volubil, with the ſecond Syllable long in Latin, 
and the Meaſure of the Verſe: requires it to be ſo pro- 
nounced. Richardſon Piet 

Ft being a leis Motion for the Earth to move 
from Weit to Eaſt upon its own Axis, according to the 
Syſtem ot Copernicus, than for the Heavens and hea- 
venly Bodies to move from Eaſt to Weſt according 
to the Syſtem of Prolemy. Our Author in like Man- 
ner, B. iii. 375. queſtions, whether the Sun was in 
the Center ot the World or not, ſo ſerupulous was he 
for declaring for any Sy ſtem of Philoſophy. Neroton. 
g This is the firſt Evening in the Poem; for the 
Action ot the preceding Books lying out of the Sphere 


of the Sun, the Time could not be computed. When 


Satan came firſt io the Earth, and made that famous 
Soliloquy at che Beginning of this Book, the Sun was 
*, highi4n his meridian Tower; and this is the, Eyen- 


Deicription. The greateſt Poets in all Ages have, as 
it Were, vied with one another in their Deſcriptions 


of Kvening and Night; but for the Variety of Num- 


bers, and plealing, Images, I know of nothing pa- 
— — comparable to this to be found among all 
the Jreaſurcs of antient or modern Poetry. There is 
no need to point out the Beauties of it; it mult. 
cam every Body, Who does but read it or hear it. 
Lean xccollect but only one Beicription fit to be men- 
ST 110 3001 8194 146 $6463 „ *. Toned 


* 


ing ot chat Day; and ſurely there never was a fine 
Evening 4 Words cannot furniſh out a more lovely 


( 
t 
j 
1 
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Had in her ſober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompany'd : for beaſt and bird, 600 
They to their grafly couch, theſe to their neſts, 
Were ſlunk; i all but the wakeful nightingale; 


_ i 


F * 
3 94 as nn * 2 . * 


tioned” after this, and that is, of à fine Moon. ſniny 
Night, by way of Similitude, in Homer, Iliad viii. 
551. Where Mi. Pepe has taken mors than ordinary 
Pains to make the Tranſlation as excellent as the 
Original. F - SHE r 
As when the Moon, refulgent Lamp of Night, 
Oer Heavn's clear Azure ſheds her ſacred Light, 
When not a Breath diſturbs the deep Serene, 
And not a Cloud ofercaits the {ylemn Scene. 
Around her Throne the vivid Planets roll, f 
And Stars unnumber'd giid the glowing Pole, 
O'er the dark Trees a yellow Verdure ſhed, 
_And-rip with Silver ev'ry Mountain's Head. 
Then ſhine the Vales, the Rocks in Proſpect riſe, 
A Flood of Glory buriis from all the Skies ; © + 
The conſcious Swains, rejoicing. in the Sight, 


„ 


. 


hs. 


Eye the blue Vault, and bleſs che uſctul Light. 
; Milton's Deſcription, we lee, leaves off where Homer's' 
g begins. Necoton. 14 %% $4 , eb LaS 

1 5 Milton is very ſingular in the frequent and par- 
: ticular Notice which he takes of the Twilight, when- 

t ever he has Occaſion to ſpeak of the Evening. Ido 
a not 1emember to have met with the fame in any other 
8 Poet; and yet chere is, to be ſure, ſomething fo 
2 agrecable in that ſoft and gentle Light, and ſuch a 
* peculiar Fragrance attends it in me Summer Months, 
4 that it is a Circumitance which adds great Beauty to 
80 his Deſcription. I have often thought that the Weak. 
8 nels of our Poe:'s Eyes, to which this Kind of Light 
jo: mult be vaſtly pleaſant, might be the Reaſon; that 
N they ſo often introduce tne ention of it. rer 
N Dr. Bentley re ds, at all; the wakeſul, &*c.? For 
© (ſays he) beſideg her, Owyls, and all other Birds of 
* the Night did not link to their Neſts. One can 
bo hardly give the Objection a ſerious Anſwer; but 
＋ Milton, in Ver. 646, 655, again mentions none but the 


folemn 
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She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung; 
& Silence was pleas' d: now glow'd the firma- 

ment : 125 Ig 
With /living ſaphirs; Heſperus, that led 605 
The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteft ; till the moon, 
Riſing in clouded majeſty at length, 


Apparent Queen, unveil'd her peerleſs light, 


And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw; 
When Adam thus to Eve: fair conſort ! th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to reſt, 611 
Mind us of like repole ; fiace God hath ſet 
Sha | TS Labor 


foelemn Pird the Nightingale, as being not at reſt. 
And in B. v. 39, we have | T5 3 
Silent; ſave where Silence yields 
To the Night. warbling Bird. #7 
See alſo B. vii. 435. It would have ill become the 
Poet ro make an Exception for Ocvls, &c. Beſides, 
if Milton had ſaid, net all; the <vaketwul Nightingale, 
N Body muſt have underſtood (as in the common 


Reading) that the Nightingale only was excepted: 


So that the Dottor's Alteration is of the Words only, 
which he does not object to; nor of the Senſe, which 
he does object to. Pearce. e e 

E Beautitully poerical ! Silence is perſoniz d, and 


made to liſten delighted. The Sun, the Evening 


Star, the Moon, Night, Silence, Sleep, all are of the 
Audience while the Angel Speaks, B. vii. Ipo, &c. 
Richardſon. * F 
The Saphir is a blue Stone; till the Abſence of 
the Sun all the Stars were inviſible in the azure Skie, 
and as of the {ame Colour with it, now they ſeem 


do be lit up, to be alive, in effect dead before. So we 
ſay a live Coal when the Fire is in it. Richardſon. 
mm Reſperus is the Planet Venus, but is called Heſ- 


perus, when it follows the Sun; the Morning Star 
when it precedes him. Be leads the Starry 
Hoſt, as being the firſt that appears in the Evening. 


Surely here is the moſt enchanting Deſcription of the 


Evening that ever was made: Richardſon, 
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Succeſſve ; and me n time? lie. 5 
Now falling with ſoft ſlumbrous weight, Inclines 


Appointed,” which declares his dignity, = 


Aud of their doings God takes no r 


Our o walk at noon, with ranches  over- 


| Whar. {cription of Drowlineſs ! the Dev of Sleep; 
falling on the Eye. lids foft as Dew "4 giving a 


* 7 70 Bentley 1 eads overcharged, becauſe he thios | 


him that 5. is the Subſtantive to over-prown 7 Hut 
there is no 


Labor and teſt” as day and night to men 
7 ew of lep, 


Our eye lids. Other creatures all day long 616 
Rove idle; un em ploy'd, and Jeſs need reſt: 
Man hath his daily work of body, or mind, 


And the regard of heav'n on all his Ways: 629 
While other animals unactive range 5 


To motrow;-e'er freſh morning ſtreak the eat 
With firſt approach of light, we muſt be ris'n, 
And at our pleaſant labor, to reform 625 
Yon flow'ry arbors; vonder alleys green, 


| grown; | 
eee Mr © That : 


- mw | Caſbaable, eee An this Time. 


gra Kind of Havidels inclining, bearing down, 
the Latin inclino: Did not the Beauty of the 
Poetry keep the Mind awake, the Words would lull 
the Rextter infenfibly. Sleep Ielelf is frequently call'd 
a Dew by the Poets, from its foft falling, and 'the 
Delighr and Refreſhment i it gives. Richardſon. BIC 

o Tis Walks in the firſt Edition, but in none of the 
others. Alter'd doubtleſs, becauſe ir might be under- 
ſtood as if the Arbours were for walking in as well 
28 the Alleys, whereas" theſe were for Repoſe after 
Wearinefs by Walking in the long Alleys, dreſſing the 
Garden, c. Rithardſon, | 


oer. rene relates to rhe Branches, not to the 
Aleeys, Which yet the Seuſe requires.” I agree wich 


sion for any Emendatten, becae 
ver. gro figtofics here grown over. 80 oven We 
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That mock our ſcant 5 manuring, and require 


More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 


Thoſe blaſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, 

That lie beſtrown, unſightly, and unſmooth, 631 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread With eaſe: 

Mean-while, as nature wills, night bids us reſt. 
To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty a- 

dorn'd. 

r My author, and diſpoſer hes thou bidft 63 5 

Un argu'd I obey ; ſo God ordains: 

God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 

I; woman's happieſt knowledge, and her praiſe. 


With thee converſing I forget; all time; 


All ſeaſons, and their Changes). all pleaſe a- 
o Bg2, uw. . 640 


Sweet 


E arched over, in B. i. 304. Over-blown 1 is blogon over, 


B. i. 172. and in Chaucer, we meet with over- come for 
come over. Pearſe. 


7 Manuring here is not to be underſtood in 50 


common Senſe, but as working with Hands, as the 
French Manoudrer; 3 tis, as immediately after, to Jop, 


to rid away what is ſcatter'd. Richardſon. 

r Fer whcm and from whom I <vas form'd in our 
Poer's own Words, Ver. 440. My Author, the Author 
of my Being, out 'of whom 1 was made. Hume. 

We have another View of our firſt Parents in their 
Evening Diſcourſes, which are full of pleaſing Images 
and Sentiments ſuirable ro their Conditions and Cha- 
racters. The Speech of Eve in particular is dreſs'd 
up in ſuch a ſoft and natural Turn of the Words, as 


cannot be ſufficiently admired, Addiſon. 


s All Times, Morning; Noon, Oc. as it is explain- 


ed immediately afterwards. *Tis nor Spring, Sum- 


mer, &c, Thoſe were not yet changing ; *rwas now 


An eternal. Spring, Ver. 268. He utes Seaſons for 


. Hours, as the Greeks do Hours for Seaſons, Comp. 
B. ix, 200. with V. 170. Richardſon. N a 


OSO HSU 
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Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With'charm of earlieft birds: pleaſant the ſan, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads _ 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
Gli ring with dew: fragrant the fertile earth 645 
After ſoft ſhow*rs: and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful ev'ning mild: then, filent night, _ 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heav'n, her ftarry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when ſheaſcends 650 
With charm of earlieſt birds: nor riſing ſun _ 
WORDS: M2799" " OOO NR 0 On 


Dr. Bentley reads all Courſes and their Change.“ 
Our Great Grandmother Eve (ſays he) in her Life of 
one Week, could have no Notion of Seaſons ; but the 
Courſes of Day and Night ſhe had experienced, and 
thole ſhe here refers to. But that Eve, in our Au- 
thor's Plan, had lived much longer than one Week, 
{ce Note on Ver. 449.—Behdes, Seaſons in Milton, 
mean the {ame as the Doctor's Cozerſes ; ſo in B. viii. 
69. we read, 


ho —— And learn 8 | 
His Seaſons, Hours, or Days, or Monthe, or Years. 
And in B. ix. 199. he ſays, that Adam and Eve par- 
© take the Seaſon prime for {weereſt Scents,” mean» 
ing the Morning, See alſo B. iii. 41. Pearce. | 
Mr. Dryden in his Preface to Farvenal, has ob- 
ſerved upon our Author, that he could not find any 
elegant Turns in him, either on the Words, or on 
Thoughts. But Mr. Addiſon, in one of his Tatlers, 
(Numb. 114.) quotes this delightful Paſſage in Vindi- 
cation of Milton, and remarks, that the Variety of 
Images in it is infinitely pleaſing, and the Recapitu- 
lation of each particular Image, with the little vary- 
ing the Expreſſion, makes one of the fineſt Turin of 
Words he had ever ſeen. He farther obſerves, that 
' though the Sweetneſs of theſe Verſes have ſomething 
in it of a Paſtoral, yer it excels the ordinary Kind, as 


much as the Scene of it is above an ordinary Field or 
Meadow, | 
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On this delightful land: nor herb, fruit, a 
_ Glifring, 4. dew : gar fragranęe after ſhow 
Nor grateful evening mild: nor flent night, 


With this, n A. 6 
Or jr Rn r _ without 1 1 — i 


But wherefore all aight long ſhine theſe ? for 


whom teu We aig) ien 
This glorious. „ when! leephath ſhut all 
o whom our gener! — reply 

2 r of kat _ es 40 

| Ewe 1 „0 oy #4 
Theſe have their * to Bui, EET t Fay 
By morrow-ev'ning ;-and from-land1to/land. 
In order, though to nations yet unbornu, 
Miniftring lignt prepar d, they ſer, and riſe: 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night * "ts 
ny. old eee. * Erd = 
** „ Mr. Page; lie his aber Notes * canker, 
B. i, Ver. 79. obſerves, that thoſe Appellations of 
Praiſe and Honour, with which the Heroes ir Homer 
10 frequently ſalute each other, were agreeable to 
the Scite of the antient Times, as appears ſrom ſeve- 
ral of the like Nature in Scripture. Milton bas not 
been wanting to give his Poem, this Caſt ot Ami- 
quity, throughout Which our firſt Parents al moſt al- 
ways accoſt each other with ſome Title that expreſſes 
a Reſpect to the Dignit Y of human Nature. Newton, 

Or. Beatley reads, andi lignt in Naturc's Realm. 
His Reafon is; that all Things had? nor Life, and 
che retore ini them Life could nor be re. This 
is joſt Objection againſt the r as it ho ſtands; 
but we may get rid: of it by an Lee 
than the Doctor's. if we read thus; 
And extingulſh Lite “ wn n 

| Anal Nature is all 'Things's 3 1) 32 2 Q 
+4. Lite in Things chat have Liſe, and Nature in all 
then Thitigs. es inſtances of the frequent con- 
founding and and is in the Note on B. i. 91. Pearce. 


Adam here talks very naturally, as not 


not a little Affectation of ſhew ing his Learning of all 
Kinds, and makes Adam diſcourſe here ſomewhat 


, ence in the Weather, that is, hot or cold, wet or dry, 


a 8 
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In nature, and all things: which theſe ſoft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat, 
Ot various influence, foment, and warm, 
Temper, or nouriſh : or in part ſhed down” 670 
Their av ſtellar —_ = all kinds that _ 


Ty 


better inſtructed, and Eve is as naturally fully ſa- 
tisfied with her Husband's ſuperior Underſtanding. 
Twas another Sort of Converſation when Adam en- 
uir'd of the Angel concerning theſe heavenly Bo- 
des B. viii. . but neither then was he taught much 
Philoſophy of this Kind, but far better. Richaraſon. 
e As Milton was an univerſal Scholar, fo he had 


like an Adept in Aſtrology, which was too much the 
Philoſophy of his own Nimes. Newton, e 

Whether Iſilton was an Adept in Aſtrology or no, 
I will not pretend to ſay; but what I would obſerve 
is, that the Doctor here ſeems to confound Aſtrology ” 
with Aſtronomy ; for Miſton's Meaning, I apprehend, - 
is no more than this, that the Riſing and Setting of 
the ſeveral Conſtellations, ſhew the different Seaſons 
of the Year, and that according to their Revolutions 
and Appearances, we may certainly expect a Differ. 


Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter; or, if he 
carried his Opinion higher, and ſuppoſed, that the 
Earth and its Vegetables were really and actually 
under the Influences of the Planets, he might poſſi- 
bly build his .* upon that Paſſage in Fob, Ch. 
xxxviii. 31. Canſt thou bind the ſweet Influences of 
Pleiades; that is, as Biſhop Patrick has it, Cant 
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thou forbid the Flowers ro come forth, when the {1 
Seven Stars ariſe in the Spring?“ Here then is at 4 
leaſt a probable Foundation ſor Milton's Notion, with- 1 
out making him an Adept in the exploded Science of 4 
Aſtrology. As to the Doctor's charging Milton with 1 
too great an) Affectation of Learning, I have an- 1 


[ered in gnorber Place, ses F. 44, Bus though 


* 
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On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent rag. 
Theſe then, Waun, un. bebeldu in | deep of 
$ night. 

Shine not in vain: vor think, though men were 


i * NONE, -- 675 
That heav'n 1 mult bedaure, God want 
praiſe: & 4 4 s 


Millions of ſpiritual creatures walle- the earth 

Unſeen, both whe! wake, and when, we fleep; 

All theſe, with ceaſeleſs praiſe, his wor 55 behold 

Both day, and night: how. olten, , om the 
80 

Of echong hill, Er thiekket have we heard, 

Czleftial voices, to the midnight air * 

(Sole, or reſponſive each to other's note) 

x Singing their great Creator ? oft in bands 


walk, ens 
With heav'nly touch of ;nftruitichtal bout. | 
In full harmonic number Jain, weit W, 


— 23 


leide 
TY {2 x +; 505 * 11 10 ane vos 


ihe Dr. is very liberal in | his Cenſures of 697 Author 
n this Reſpect, yet he is himſelf hable to the ſame 
Impuration, as bo one may obſerve who reads his 
Notes, which (wien they are not compiled from 
Engliſh — are frequently tagg'd Vith long 

otations from the Greek, Latin, 2505 Halm Wri- 
ters, and generally wirhour Tranflations, which can 


be of no Uſe to thoſe who underſtand. no other than. 


their” Morher Tongue, except it be ro make them 
i at the Doctor? 's great Reading and Erudition. 

x So in B. vil . ps Creator him 9650 Jet 
Dr. Bente A to read Inning ribs 5 ger 
Ser becavie © Shins comes erw in th Ach erſe: 
A poor Reaſon ! when Tilton foofren'} ins Verb and 
2 ſtartives of che fame Root in 25 

enrre. 


While they keep watch, or ene round ing 


lame Verſe. 


I 
7 
If 
F 


} 


% . 


Fil » large, winding Leaf. Thoſe. in the Capitals. o 
Pillars 
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Divide the night, and hft eur e to 
heaven. 


Thus talking hand hast, lone they paſs d 


On to their bliſsful bow'r : it was a place- 690 
Chos'n by che Sovran Planter, when He frame d 
All things to man's delightful uſe : the roof, 

Of thickeſt covert, was inwoven ſnade, 

Laurel, and myrtle ; and what higher grew, 
Of fires, and fragrant leaf: on either ſide” 695 
a Acanchivs, and each oFrovs buſhy ſhrub, | 


Fent' d uf rde verdant wall: each beauteous goa 


8 Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, 
c Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and 
wrought” 
Th BY. * Molae 


. Into Witches, as the Wempe ad among * - 


Antients, ſounding as the Watch was relieved, and 
which was called dividing the Night, This. was in 
ſull Chorus, and with Inſtruments, oft in Bands, &. 


Ver. 684, But beſides theſe regular Watches, e 


ſpiritual Creatures were heard among the diſtanp 
Hills, or in the Woods, finging fingle or in Duette, at 
at any Time of the Night RIGS Ver. 6bo, 


c. . Richardſon. 


z Dr, Bentley fays the Poet gave © alon "hay 

ol fd ;? 1 4 7 the Dotor —— the Ewe Earelles 

ſtand in g. v. 49. where Eve, ſpeak ing 0; NOR e 
ſays to Ad abs, 
To find thee 1 directed then my Walk, 

And on, methought, alone I pals d, Boy, | 


"2 8 
201 
* 


It the Exx preſſion. is Senſe in this 1 as NE 


ſame in We other ; and both are certainly 33 
Pearce. 4 | 


a A ſpicy Tree or Slitub; Ir has Thorns,” A 


are. 105 the Imitation of them. Richar 


am de-luce, fall, Hues, of all the Cos: 


Jours i rhe ainbow. Ric ardſen. N n 
c Ic, and jet Wee wreatwd'3o, bee” 
tween 


r e 
7 Ce) - — 
— age 7 * — 
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4 Moſaic : e underfoot che yiglet. - 700 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inzlar 
1 Rodd] the e more. coſe her with 


ſtone A * 
RE ob pan 2 


> 28 81 5 ee TS Vo 9 
82 >. Aue 


— 1 J 


tween the ROY &c.. that 595 

Flouriſh that irritated & ta the Taq Mer, 
and Hyacinth, did an the Ground, imitating in like 
Manner the various Figures of Stones inlaid in a Mo- 
fait Pavement. Iachanting! The Roof was of Lau- 


rel and Myrtle inter woven. This is the Picture of 


the Bower. Here was nice Art in Bed aut curjons 


Knots; &c. not as in the reſt of Paradiſe, where Na- 


rure was left to work in her own way, Ver. 241. 
Richardſon. 

d Small Pieces of Stone put together (inlaid and 
forming à Pfcture. "We have this Word from the 


French and Traliant, as they from the corrupted La. 
nn, opera muſi da, 'or moſaica, Mofaic Works. Ri. 


chardfon. g 
e Our Kuthor has taken this om Hans WY 


makes the tame Sort of Flowers to ſpring op under 
Jupiter and Funo as they lay i in conjugal Embraces | 


upon Mount Ida, Thad xiv. 347. 


Glad Earth receives, ar:t] from ber Boſom pon, 42 0 


Unbidderi Herbs, and voluntary Flo w- rs? 
Thick new. born Violets a ſoft Carpet . 


> 


And cluſtring Lotos ſwell'd the rifin ag Be rern 


And ſudden Hyecinths the Turf be 
And flamy Crocus made the Mountain Bös 


Where Mr. Pope remarks, that in our Author Ade 


very Turn of Homer's Verſes is obſerved, and the Ca- 


dence, and almoſt the Words fneſy . i 


Tis ches in ah firſt, che authertie Edition, 


thus ir ought! to be; ſome have alter d- Ar bo oh Tg | 


ta 


Richards. > 
g Emblem, from che Grepk wird: Eb rer The 


Pavimenta te I or Moſaic Pa vements of the Ro- 


maus, conſiſted of ſmall ſquare Stones ca}l'd Emble- 
8 mata, 


* 33 — 
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Beaſt, bird, inſect, or worm, durſt enter none; 

Such was their awe of man J. In ſhady bow'r 705 
More ſacred, and ſequeſter d, though but feign'd, 
h Pan, or Sylvanus never ſlept; nor i Nymph, 

Nor & Faunus haunted. Here, in clofe receſs, 
With flowers, garlands, and ſweet- ſmelling herbs, 
Eſpouſed Ewe deck d firſt her nuptial bed: 710 


And heav'nly Choirs the / Hy menæan ſung, 5 ey 
NR eee, i. 4 on 


mata, from their being inlaid, which is the Import. 
of the Greek Word, to diſtinguiſh theſe from what 
was done with the Pencil; for they were generally 
form'd into Pictures; and as the Subjects were 9 
rally moral or allegorical, we have transferr'd the 
Signification of the Word to the Subject. Milton has 
reſtored ir to the original Senſe. Ri 2 | 

h Lat. Gr. Woody. A God of the Woods and Groves 
among the old Heathens. Pan, Faunus, and Silvanus, 
are but the ſame Deity ; their Feaſts were calld Lys. 
ny Ns Zeſ gt 

i. e. Lat. Gr. Locking young; or Heb. . 
a Soul; They were 10 —— to be the Sol ot the 
Dead. Any Goddeſs of the Waters, Rivers, Springs, 
Mountains, Fields: For the Heathens imagined that | 
ſome inferior Deities preſided over theſe. : And hence 
alſo the Papiſts dedicated theſe to their Saints, as St. 
or n St. Winifred's Wells, &c. Pa- 
terſon. 8 „„ — 4 . . ood 

k Lat. ſpeaking or foretelling Things to come.-Fau« 
nus, the Haber of 2 third King of the 
Latins; becauſe he taught them the Art of Tillage; 
he was eſteemed a God aſter his Death. . Paterſon; 
' I Of h men, from Hymenæus, the. Son ot Bacchus 
and Venus, was the God of Marriage among the 
Greeks, and a Native of Arg, i. e. a Membrane, a 
Term in Anatomy. Hymeneus is ſaid to be the firſt 
Inventor of Marriage-Rites ; and therefore was made 
the Preſident or Guardian of Marriages among the 
Heathens, which were celebrated with Songs and 
Mirth. Here Marriage Songs, by a Figure of Rhe- 
torick. See the Poet Catullus's Marriage Hymns, Oc. 
Paterſon, 
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What day the 1 genial Angel to dur fire 
Brought her, in naked beauty more adorn'd, 
More lovely, than Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endow'd with all their gifts, (and O, too like 715 
In ſad event?!) when to th'unwiſer ſon 
Of Japbet brought by p Hermes, ſhe inſnar'd 

£7 | ** _ "Mankind 


a+ oe { $1 + « a 5 
m Lat. joyful. Here the friendly Angel, ſuppoſed 
by the Poct to have put the firſt Couple together. 
Paterſon. f N NI, 1775 3 14H 8 * 5 

2 The. Story is this. Prometheus, the Son of Fa- 
Phet, had. itoln. Fire from Heaven for the Service of 
Man, which Fwpiter. being angry at, as not his own 
AR, to be reveng'd {eat him Pandora, fo call'd, be- 
cauſe all the Gods had contributed their Gifts to 
make her more charming (for fo the Word fignifies) 
ſhe was brought by Hermes (Mercury) but was not 
received by Premotheus the wiſer Son of Zaphet (as 
the Name impiies) but by bis Brother Epmetheus, 
the unwiſer Son; ſhe enticed his fooliſh Curioſity to 
open a Box which ſhe brought, wherein were con- 
"rained all Manner of Evils. Ric hardſon. | 
>, Eve, ſays Paterſon, is this Woman, and the Fall of 
Man is couch'd under the Fable, which the Heathens 
dach along radio. 

Heb. perſuaded. The Poets call him gapetus; 

aud the Tartars call him Japhig. He is ſaid to be the 
Son of Epimetheus, Lat. Gr, after Nu, becauſe he 
mar ted tor his Curiohry in opening the Box. The 
Brother of - Prometheus, Lat. Gr., Nit © before band; 
- Forecaſt and ii dom. He was {aid to have pur Life 
aud Soul into Man, which be made' of Clay; to 
quickea which, he ſtole Fire or Sul from Heaven. 
Fuziter, for his Preſumption, ſent Pandora to plague 
tue Harth. Theſe are Memorials of the Qreation and 
Fall ot Adam, from Gen. ii. 7. and oral Tradition, 
couciid in Fables. Prometheus was the firſt Inventor 
or Statues, acco ding to Lanctantius; and others ſay, 
great Aſtronomer, However, Zaphet Was the eldeſt 
duu ut Mah, this Name was a Prephecy of the Per- 

| *. Tuahon 


on 
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The God 


8 ala, The Meſſenger ot the Gods, who carried» the 


7. A maſterly Tranfition this Which the Poet makes 
to their Evening Worſhip. Moſt of the modern he- 


the Omitſion of two or three Words, it zequires 
judgment to do it in ſuch a Manner gs they ſhall not 
be miſſed, and that the Spe ch may begin naturally 


out of Hemer, in the 23d Chapter of Longinus. Ad- 


4 1 Dr. Bentley reads Thou this, &c.“ Thou mad 't& 
this Place, as in Ver. 724. Thou alſo mad'ſt the Night. 


Mankind with her fair looks, to be aveng'd 
On him who had ſtole Fowe's authentic fire. | 
Thus at their ſhady Lodge arriv'd, both flood, 4 
Both turn'd, and under open sky ador'd 721 
that made both sky, air, earth, and 


5 


„„ 
Which \ they beheld; the moon's reſplendent 
globe, 8 MO 
And ſtarry Pole: g Thou alſo mad'ft the night, 
Maker Omnipotent! and Thou the day, 725 
Which we in our appointed work employ'd ., 
Have fiuiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, : 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 
Ordain'd by thee ; r and this delicious place, 


ſuaſion and Converſion of the Gentiles to Chriſtiani- 
ty. See 7}. Ixviii. 31, Acts vin. 27. Paterſun. 
p Lat, Gr. an Interpreter. The Son ot upiter and 


ox to Pandora. Pater ſon. 


roic Poets have imitared the Antients, in beginning 
a Speech Without premiſing, that the Perſon ſaid thus 
and thus ; but as it is eaſy to imitate the Antients in 


without them. There is a fine laſtance of this Kind 


Aiſan. 


But, I think, that from the Turn of the whole Paſ- 
age it appears, that Adam and Ede ae celebrating 
God as Creator of the Night and Day only; and 
that the Pet did not intend to make them adore God 
as Maker of Paradiſe particularly: J ſhould rather 
chuſe to read thus; | Tale 
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For us too large; where Thy abundance wants 7 30 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. 
But Thou haſt. promis'd from us two a race 

To fill the earth, Who ſhall wirh us extol 

Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
And When we ſeek, as now, 3 Thy gift of ſleep. 
This ſaid unanimous, and ? other rites 736 
Obſerving none, but adoration pure, 
Which God likes beſt, into their inmoſt bow'r | 
Handed they went; and. (eas'd the putting off 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we wear) 740 
Strait fide by ſide. were laid: nor turn'd; I ween, 
Adam from his fair ſpouſe ; nor Eve the rites 


—— The Crown of all our Bliſs- _ 

Ordain'd by*thee in this delicious Place 

For us too large, — | 
1. e the Crown of all our Bliſs, which Bliſs is or- 
dain d by thee in this Place, Sce upon the frequent 
change of in into and Note on B. i. 91. Or it this 
Alteration be not atlow'd, we may ſupply the Sen- 
rence thus, and thou mad'ſt this, c. Pearce. 

Mr. Richardſon reads the whole Paſſage thus, Hap- 
py in our mutual Help, in our mutual Love, the 
— all our Bliſs, thy Giſt, and happy in this Pa- 
A A ont 1 Ok, „ 

Dr. Bentley reads the Gift; but thy Gift is 
right, for in Ver. 612. Milton ſays, that God hath 
© fer Labour and Reſt ro Men ſucceſſive; therefore 
ſleep is God's Gift; and Virgil (whom Milton oftner 
imitates than Homer} ſays of Sleep, Dono Divum gra- 
tiſſima ſerpit, It moſt agreeably ſteals upon us by 
the Gift of the Gods, Eueid. ii. 269, Pearce. 

t Here Milton expreſſes his own favourite Notions 
of Devotion, which, it is well known, were very 
much againſt any thing ceremonial ; and this con- 
firms what was {aid in his Life, that he was full of 
the Interior Part of Religion, though he little re- 
garded the Exterior. Iby er. | 


papa. 


SSS Sen 


g. e . 09q rn g= Fs 


1 Myſterious of connubial love Fefus'd ; 1 3 
Whatever hypocrites auſterely talk eK 


Of purity, and place, and innocence ; 2 85 745 : 


Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids inereaſe; who bids abſtain, 
But our deſtroyer; foe to God, and man? 20 
Hail wedded love f v myſterious law, tue 
ſource om 119113 Oln As ivy 2: 750 
Of 3 lole propriety 
In Paradiſe ww/of all thing common elſe, WARNED 
By thee adult'rous luſt was driv*n from men, 9 
Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee, _ 
(Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pare) 755 
Relations dear, and all the x charities .. | 


Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known. 
"> TE Rr 99 | : 6 . : ; 9 . Far 


1 Dr. = reads ſolennioys: But T never me 
with this Word in any Poet; here eſpecially it cannot 
be admitted, if it were a legitimateſl Word, becauſe 
juſt before in Ver. 236. Milton ſays, that, except their 

joining in e Sbe they ohſerv'd none other Rites. If 
Þ Milton uſes the Epithet myſterious a fe, Lines below, 
- he had Reaſon ; tor he plainly alludes to St. Paul's 
7 calling Matrimony a Myftery, Epb. v 32. Pearce. 
| v That is, including a Myſtery in it, in the ſame. 
8 Senſe as myſterious Rites, are ſpoken of before; ſee 
N the foregoing Note, No need chen for Dr, Bentley's - 


* * * 


e myſterious League; and his Objection, that a Law 

r ſuppoſed to be myBericons, is no Law at all, is cafily. 

- | anſwer'd : For by myſterious he means; itſelf hidden 

Yy or concealed ; and Milton, means, containing ſome hid- 
den Meaning in it. Pearce. 2% HSU; I 1 HESES ® 

18 w Dr. Bentley reads *mong all Things, c. but 

* of ſignifies among in this Place, as it does in Ver. 323. 

n- See the Note there, Pearce... . n EU 2075 

of * All the Relations, all the Dearneſſes, not Cha- 

* rities, as the Word is now commonly underſtood. 


Milton frequently uſes Words to ſignify what they did 
originally. Richardſon, 
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Far be it, that I ſhould write thee fin, ory Blame, 

Or think thee unbefitting holieſt place; 

Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets, 760 

Whoſe bed is undefil'd and chaſte pronounc'd, 

Preſent, or paſt; as ſaints and patriarchs us'd. 

Here Love his. golden malen employs ; ; there 
lights 8 

His conſtant ; Rag as Gen bis purple wings; 

Reigns here, and revels: not in the bought 
ſmile 765 

Of harlots, loveleſs, joylebs, vole 

Caſual fruition ! nor in Court-amours, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 

Or = ſerenate, which the ſtarv'd lover. ings | 

Tohis proud Fair; beſt quitted Ws diſdain. 770 

Theſe, lull'd by nightin ales, em. bracing Dept ;, 

And on their ae limbs the flow? ry roof 


Shower'd roſes, which the morn repair'd. Sleep on, 


Bleſt pair! ng O! yet Mappit, N BY 
0 


7 eee VE? the Seciſe is; far be it 
from me that 1 (as ſome) ſhonid Pronounce "Marriage 
finſul, or even blameable, leſs holy than a ſingle 
State, Ver. 474. Or perhaps Blame is here a Verb, 
far be it from me that I ſhould e finful, 
or even blame rhee, \Richardjon, | ©, 

E Or Serenade (as that Italian Word 5 18 Enpliſh'd) 
and fignifies Muſick vocal and inſtrumental, per- 
torm'd under the Window of a Miſtreſs; in the Ab- 
lence of the Sun, whether Evening, Night, or 
Morning. Tis ſo calbd from another Halian Word 
Sereno (trom Sera the Evening) Sereno carries a dou- 
ble Idea of Clearneſs and Coolneſs, ſuch Compli- 
ments being commenly made when tbe Air is clear, 
as well as cool. - Tis the latter Circumſtance which 
is chiefly meant here; the Lovers is :Rary'd, ſhivers 
ing With 5 8 oN 


8 


|» is op „ ah wo ic. 


7 
{ 
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No happier ſtate, @ and know to know no 
* 209601 4. irs 
Now had night meaſur'd, with her & ſhadowy 
cone, 4 | no hee lt bag: th | 
Half. way up hill this 4 vaſt ſublunar yaule ; 
„ 3008 2 „ 

2 And know to content yourſelves with your pre- 
ſent Knowledge. Richardſon. nds 2: 

b A Cone is a Figure round at Bottom, and leſſen. 

ing all the way, and ends in a Point. This is the 
Form of the Shadow of the Earth, the Baſe of the 
Cone ſtanding upon that Side of the Globe where 
the dun is not, and conſequently when it is Night 
there. This Cone, to thoſe: who are on the darken'd 
Side of the Earth, could it be ſeen, would mount as 
the Sun fell lower, and be at the utmoſt of its Height 
in the Vault of their Heaven when it was Midnight, 
cis call'd the ſublunar Vault; a Vau't whoſe Top 
reaches not ſo high as the Moon (ſublunar, under the 
Moon) for as the Point of the Cone could not be 
ſuppoſed to extend to a more diſtant Sky, Miiten has 
imagined a certain Portion of the Heavens, not 
reaching ſo far as the Moon, to be the Limit of thrg 
circling Canopy of Night's extended Shade, B. ili. 556. 


This is the fublanar Vault here meant. The ſhadowy 


Cone had now ariſen half Way, :confequently, ſuppo- 
ling it tobe about the Time when the Days and 
Nights were of equal Length (as it was B. x. 329.) it 
muſt be noi about nme of Clock; the uſual Time of 
the Angels ſetting their Sentries, as it immediately 
. 1s Tags is marking the Time very poetically. 
Ricbardfon>imninfto bus Dor Ania Higgs BD 
c The Expreſſton is ſomething dark, but it's right 
balf-evay ub. Bill halt. way towards Midnight, the 
third Hour of the Night tb Aααν d Hour for the 
tirſt military Wateh to take their Rounds. | Spenſer's- 
F. 9. B. i. Cant. 2.8. 21188 J 10 2% &0 
bus auas climbing up the Eaſtern Hill. Bentley. 
d For the Shadow of the Earth ſweeps as it were 
the whole Farth or Vault of Heaven, between che 
Earth and the Moon, and extends beyond the Orbit 


of the Moon, as appcars trom the Lunar Eckpſes. 
Newton. | 
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And from their e ivory port the Cherubim 
Forth iſſuing at th* accuſtom'd hour, ſtood arm'd 
To their night watches in warlike parade, 780 
When Gabriel to his next in pow'r thus ſpake. 
F Uxxiel! half theſe draw off, and coaſt the ſouth 
With ſtricteſt watch: theſe other wheel the north: 
g Our Greuit'meets fall weſt» As flame they 
part, e een ee er 
i | alf 
be ee ue ON? 514.31 ü en 
e This ivory Port, or Gate, or Door was not men- 
tioned when the rocky Cate or Portal was deſcribed, 
Ver. i: Bur ſuch mult be ſuppoſed, and is here 
* 


* \ 


..exprelly given, The rocky Portal formed a ſtreight, 
or a narrow. alage s but. twas PO vide, and con- 


tinued fo far as to give Room for rhe Angels unarm'd 
to divert themſelves, and Gabriel their Leader, with 
Heroic Games ; forth of this narrow Way (Where was 
the ivory Gate, and in that Part of it as was next the 
Garden) the Cherubim iſſued into the wide Space of 
Paradiſe adjoining. Perhaps Milton had in his View 
"Homer's Gates of Sleep, one uf Ivory, the other of 
Horn, Odyff. i. 564, true Dreams 7 fing through 
that of Horn, and falſe ones through the Ivory, Gate. 
Prog! is generally thought to have alluded to this 
Paſſage of Homer, Kn. vi. 895, where he makes 

' ZEneas go out of Hell through a Gate of Ivory, to 
ſuggelt that all he had ſaid of Æneas's Deſcent into 
that Place, and what he faw- there, was to be con- 
* {idered only as a pure Fiction, and poetical Expreſſi- 
on. In like Manner Milton might intend. to Intimate 
here that what he had faid of theſe Guards and For- 
tifications about Paradiſe was fictitious, as indeed 
they did not anſwer the End. This if only offer'd as 
2 Conjecturt; but molt certain it is, he could not 
forget this ivory Gate of Homer, whether. he alluded 
to it or no. Richavdſon. F 
I The next commanding Angel to Gabriel ; his 
Name in Hebrew. is the Strength God, as all God's 
he Angelic Goards were now with their Back 

X r „ 5 


4 
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Half wheeling to the : ſhield, half to the ſpear. 785 


From thefe, two ſtrong and & ſubtle ſpirits; he 
-. .,calFd, es to 


| That near him ſtood, and. gave, chem thus in 


o * 2 
o . *.# by 
5 * 4 * 
. = 8 


_ I 1ehuriel, and Zepbon, wick wing d ſpeed 
Search thro* this garden, leave unlearch'd no 
. Hook: | lt 
But chiefly where thoſe two fair creatures lodge, 
Now laid perhaps afleep, ſecure of harm. +791 
CO oY (000 7 Gg 1 5: OE This 


to the Gate, and to divide into two Bodies; that 
commanded by Viel took their Way to the Left, 
that by Gabriel to the Right; the Buſinefs of both 
was to ſearch the Garden, and to meet juſt on the 
oppoſite Side, 2s they did, Ver. 863. all but the Fwo 
detach'd By Gabriel from his own Band, Ver. 786. 
„ N c ((( 

h Either tis meant they divided as Flame divides ite 
ſelf into ſeparate Wreaths, or that they went with 
the Velocity, and Vigour of Flames, as Homer ſays of 
the Trojans.; they march'd as if all the Country Was 
in Flames. In both Senſes this Expreſſion, appſied to 
the Seraphim, has a greater Beauty than in mer. 

7 To the Righr and Left in a circular Motion. The 
Shield being in the Left-hand, and the Spear in 
the other. The Antients uſed theſe Words of Com- 
mand. See Eltan's Tactics, p. 73. Richardſon. 


e Subtilty, does not always imply. What, is uſually 
meant by Cat tis uled in a gaod. Senſe, Prov. viti. 
12, © I Wiſdom dwell with $ubcilty,” for, fo.the Mar- 
gin lays tis in the relive, "And thus. the Latins he- 
quenrly uſe rhe Word. Cunning, Sagacity, Prudence 
_ 405 7 to. thoſe ſent as wellas Strength. Ki- 
charaſon. ne ee r „ ox <p : 
} Two Angels having their Names.as Indications of 

their Offices. Ithuriel, in the Hebrew, the Diſcovery 
of God. Zephon, in Hebrew, a Secret, or Searcher of 
Sprits. Hume. | 
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This evening from the ſun's decline arriv'd, 
Who tells of ſome infernal ſpirit, ſeen 
Hitherward bent (who could have thought?) 
ie LNLATT 
The bars of hell; on errand bad, no doubt: 795 
Such, where ye find, ſeize faſt, and m hither bring, 
So faying, on he led his radiant files, | 
Dazling the moon: theſe to the bow'r direct, 
In ſearch of whom they ſought : him there they 
* found, i | 52 | 4 81 : 
Squat like a toad, cloſe at the ear of Eve: 800 
Aſaying, by his deviliſh art, to reach 
'The organs of her fancy, and with them forge- 
Illuſions, as he liſt, phantaſms, and dreams: 
Or if, z inſpiring venom, he might taint 
Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood ariſe, 805 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure; thence 
At leaſt diſtemper'd, diſcontented thoughts; 
Vain hopes vain aims, inordinate deſires, 
"of gt REY ” þ Blown 
m That is, to me wherever T happen to be; to 
me, not to Uxziel, nor any here eiſe; to me direct - 
ly; for they were not to be afterwards: where they 
were at preſent. Richardſon. 
2 Breathing in Venom. So Vergil, En. viii. 351. 
where the Serpent that the Fury Ale&o had flung 
upon Amata, creeps ſoftly over her, and breathes into 
her, not a mere Suggeſtion of Diſcontent, Pride, 
Osec. but a rea} poiſonous Vapour, corrupting the 
Biyod, and by it the Mind, as appears by what imme- 
diarely follows. See alſo Raphae!'s Diſcourſe with 
Adam, B. v. 404. and 486. where, as here and in 
bother Places, Milton's Syſtem appears to be, that the 
Souis ot Men, as the Angels, are Spirits, but not in 
the highe{t Senſe ; That he reſerves to God only. 
Whc ther this be right or not, let Divines judge, and 
Milton an ver, but cis tine Poetry. Richardſon, 
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Blown up with high conceits ingendring pride. 
Him'thus intent Lhuriel with his ſper $10. 
o Touch'd lightly ; (for no falſhood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial p temper, but returns 
Of force to its. own: likeneſs) up he ſtarts. 
Diſcover'd, and ſurpriz d. As when a ſpark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 


PE 815 
Fit for the tun, ſome magazine to ſtore 
„ 
o Dr. Bentley puts in here a Verſe thus; 4 . 
With his Spear, | * 
Knowing no real Toad durſt there intrude, 
Touch'd lightly ———— | r 
But if Dr. Bentley can think this Verſe worthy to 


have a Place in this Poem, bis Readers will not I be- 
lieve. But let us hear his Reaſon: He ſays, that no 
Beaſt durſt enter there (Ver. 703.) and that Ithu- 
rie could not but know this; and therefore from this 
Circumſtance alone, he might diſcover him to be 
Satan beſore he touch'd him with his Spear. But I 
can't find Miſton repreſenting the Angels as acquaint- 

| nces of Para- 
diſe. And if Ithxriel did know this, what Account 
can the Doctor give of his touching the Toad with 
his Spear at all ? Pearce. | 


p Dr. Bently reads Armons; but though the Word: 
Arms ſfign:fies Sword, Shield, &. yet Armour (ig - 
rifies only that, with which the Body is: ſurrounded; 
and that was not What 1tþuriel.touch'd Satan with; 
However that be, the Word Te is right here, be- 


cauſe Spear being mentioned juſt before, the Temper 


is ſufficiently determined to be the Temper of that 
Iemper from Tempera, and Tempra (Ital.) Conſola- 
tion, and faid of Iron put red hot into cold Water to 
harden, Of this celeſtial Temper was the Head of 
Ithuriels Spear. Richardſon. Za 

7 Dr. Bentley reads Gun; but then the natural Or- 
der of Things is not obſerved; Milton here firſt men. 
tions the Powder as laid fit for the Barrel, and then 
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Againſt a rumor'd war, the ſmutty grain | 
Wich ſadden blaze diffus'd, inflames the air: 
So ſtarted bp, ip bis own ſhape the hend, + 
Baek ſtept thoſe two fair Angels, half amaz'd, 
So ſudden to behold the: griſly King; 821 
Yet thus, unmov q with fear, a colt him ſoon. 
Which of thoſe rebel ſpirits, ad jadg'd to hell, 
Com'ſt thou, eſcap'd thy priſon ? and transform'd, 
Why ſat'ſt thou, like an enemy in wait, 82 
Here watching at the head of theſe that ſleep ? 
Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, fill'd with ſcorn, 
Know ye not me? ye knew me once no mate 
For you; there ſitting where you durſt not ſoar ; 
Not to know me argues yourſelves unknown, 830 


The lomeſt of your throng : or if ye know, 


Why ask ye, and ſuperfluous begin 
Your meſſage, like to end as much in-vain.? 


What was to ffore a Magazine, Men don't put it into 
N but into a Cask; which we commonly call. a 
Barrel ; but which ilton for the Sake of his Verſe, 
and perhaps for the Sake of a lefs vulgar Term, calls a 
Nun. Pearce. 7 
r His planting himſelf at the Ear of Eve under the 
Form of a Toad, in order to 3 vain Dfreanis and 
—— is 2 Circumſtance that ſurpres the 
Reader; as his ſtarting up in his own EFornt is won- 
derfully fine, both in the literal Deſcription, and in 
the Moral which is concealed under it, His Anſwer, 
upon being diſcovered, and demanded to give an 
Account at himſelf, is conformable to the Pride and 
Intrepidity of his Character. Zephon's Rebuke, with 
the Influence it had on Satan, is exqu i ſitely grace ful 
and moral. Addifon Rd 5 

1 Or grieſſis; ugly, dreadſul, an Ang lo. Saxon 
Word, and frequently uſed by Chaucer and Spenſer ; 
the Verb is age, to fright, to fear, co bg tcrrity d, 


B. i. 670. ii. 704. Richardſon. 
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83 thus # Zephon, be ſeven with 

corn, 

Think not, revolted ſpirit, i thy Ttape 0 ſame; 
Or undiminiſh'd_ brightneſs, to be known 836 
As when thou Rooglt in heay” v, Vpright, and pure; 


That glory then, when thou no more waſt good, | 


Departed "0m thee; and thou reſembleſt now. 
Thy Fc ig | place, of doom, obſcure and 
ou 1 . 


: 840 
But come, for thou, be ſure, halt give eee 


To him whe ſent us, Whoſe charge is to kee 


This Place U nv, and theſe from harm. 


t Zepboy i is very-properly ey to anſwer. Ol ad 


not Ithuriel, that each of them may appear as Actors 
on this Occaſion. Ithuriel with his Spear reſtor'd 
the Fiend” to his own Shape, and Zephon rebukes 


him. It would not have been ſo well, if the ſame 
Perſon had done both. Newton. 
1 Dr. Bentley jadges rightly enough, that the pre- 


ſent Reading is 05 tor if the Words thy Shape 
ati 


the ſame, axe in the Ablarive Caſe put abſolutely, it is 
neceſſary that undiminiſh'd ſhould follow Brightneſs ; 

and accordingly the Doctor reads, or Prightneſs undi- 
miniſh d; which Order of the Words we malt follow, 


unleſs it may be thought as: {mall an Alteration to. 


read thus; 

Think not, revolted Spirit, by > the lame, 

Or undimiaifh'd Brighenefs to be N 15 51 
Juſt as in B. i, 732. we have, rob 
His Hand was known '2 

In Heaven by many a towei'd Srrufture diele 

| — 

But without any Alteration may we nat underſtand 
Shape and Brig hbrneſs as in the Accuſative Gaſe after 
the Verb think? Thiok not thy Shape the fame, or 
undiminich'd Brightneſs to be Known now, as it was 
formerly in Heaven. Neabton. | 

© Dr. Bentley reads invidlate, becauſe (av he. 2 

| i 
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So ſpake the Cherub; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 845 
Invincible: abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 

And felt how awful goodneſs is, and fav“ 
Virtue in her ſhape how lovely: a ſaw, and pin'd 
His loſs : but chiefly to find here obſerv'd 

His luſtre viſibly impair'd : yet ſeemd 850 
Undaunted. x If 1 muſt contend, ſaid he, 

Beſt with the beſt, the ſender not the ſent, 

Or all at once; more glory will be won, 

Or leſs be loſt. Thy fear, ſaid Zephon bold, 
Will fave us tryal what the leaſt can do 855 
Single againft thee wicked, and thence weak. 

The fiend reply'd not, overcome with rage; 
But like a proud ſteed rein'd, went haughty on, 
Champing bis iron curb : to ſtrive orfly 8 

e 


inviolable ſignifies, which muſt not, or cannot be viola- 
ted ; but inviolate ſigniſies nat which is not violated: 
For it is here uſed as an Epithet to Place, the Con- 
ſtruction is, to keep from Barm this Place which is 
inviolable, or muſt nat be violated. Pearce. 

& A true diabolic Character. He pin'd, griev'd at 
the Loſs of his Purity of Mind, when he ſaw the Ad- 
vantage it gave the Angel both in Strength and 
Beauty; but his greateſt Concern was, that his own 
Glory was evidently faded, and obſerved to be ſo, 
yet put on a Pretence to a Courage he had not. Pride 
and Hypocriſy ! What a Picture! The angelic Grace, 
heighten'd ſo as to be invincible by his grave Re- 
buke; Severity join'd with yourhful Beauty, Awtul- 
nels, Goodnels, and theſe contraſted with the faded 
Luſtre of the apoſtate Spirit, aſhamed and confound. 
ed ! and. what a noble Moral does it exhibit! Ri- 
nnn | * 

x Satan is afterwards led to Gabriel, the Chief of 
the guardian Angels, who kept Watch in Paradile. 
His diſdamfui Behaviour oa this Occaſion is ſo re- 
murkable a Beauty, that the mot o:dinary Reader cane 
mot but take Notice of it. Addiſon. 
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He held it vain ; awe from above had quell'd 860 
His heart, not elſe diſmay'd.; Now drew they 
nig ö ; 

The — point, where thoſe half. rounding 

eee, 1 1 511 
Juſt met, and cloſing ſtood in ſquadron join'd, 
Awaiting next command; to whom their Chief, 


y Gabriel, from the Front thus call'd aloud. 865 


2 O friends J hear the tread of nimble feet 
Haſting this way; and now by glimps ditcern 
Ithuriel and Z:phon through the ſhade ; | 
And with them comes a third of regal port, 

But faded ſplendor wan ; who by his gait 870 
And fierce demeanor, ſeems the Prince of hell: 
Not likely to part hence without conteſt : _ 


Stand firm, for in his look defiance low'rs. 


He ſcarce had ended, when thoſe two ap- 
proach'd, N 
And brief related whom they brought, where 
found, nerd 7 +21 op 


y Dr. Bentley ſays that Gabrie! is but of two Syl- 
lables, and therefore he adds another Sy llable ro the 
Verſe thus, Gabriel from the other Front:“ But why 
may not Gabriel be of three Syllables, as Uriel is, in 
B. ni. 648. Belides, it is not right to ſay, © the other 
Front, becaufe both Parties were juſt met and 
* ſtood in Squadron join'd, Ver. 863. So that the Front 


Was the Front of rhe whole Band of Angels. Pearce. 


2 Gatriel's diſcovering Satan's Approach at a Di- 
ſtance, is drawn with great Strength and Livelinefs 
of Imagination. Addiſon, 5363104879117 30. 219 

The learned Mr. Upton, in his critical Obſervations 
on Shakeſpear, remarks, that Milton in this whole 
Epiſode keeps cloſe to his Maſter Hemer, 'who ſends 
oat Ulyſſes and Diomede into the Trojan Camp as 
Spies, Iliad x. 533. ro a FI BEOS TIS” PT 

O Friends, I hear the Tread of nimble Feet. 
Ver. 540. | 
He ſcarce had ended when thoſe two approach'd, 
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How buſied,, in what form, and poſture, couch'd : 
To- whom with ſtern regard chus Gabriel ſpake. 
Why haſt thou, Satan, broke the bounds pre- 
| ſcrib'd* A DIAS Don nen 

To thy à tranſgreſſions, and diſturb'dithe charge 
Of others, Who approve not to tranſgreſs 880 

By thy example ? but have pow'r and right, 

To queſtion thy bold entrance on this place; 

Employ' d it ſeems to violate ſleep; and thoſe 
W hofe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs? 
To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow: 
Gabriel, thou hadſt in heav'n th'eſteem of wiſe, 
And ſuch I held thee; but this queſtion ask' d 887 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his 
Who would not, finding way, break looſe from 

hell. | | I 

Tho' thither doom'd? thou wouldſt thyſelf, no 
doubt, | fa > N 

And boldly venture to whatever place. 
Fartheſt from pain, where thou might'ſt hope to 
change ä BO... ; 
33 F Torment 


4 Dr. Bentley reads Tramſcurſions, and ſeems ſure 

that the Emendation is neceſſary: But though it is 
right to ſay, that Bounds are preſcrib'd to hinder 
Tranſcurſions, yet I think it is not proper to ſay, that 
Bounds are preſcrib'd to Tranſcurſions. And the com- 
mon Reading is juſtthable: For, though (as Dr. 
| Bentley ſays) no Bounds could be fo fer to Satan's 
Tranſereſſions, but he could tranſgreſs in his Thought 
and Mind every Moment; yet it is good Senſe, if 
Milton meant (as 1 ſuppoſe he did) that the Bounds 
of Hell were by God preſcribed to Satan's Tranſ- 
greſſeons, ſo as that it was intended he ſhould tranſ- 
greis no Where elſe, but cbithin thoſe Bounds; wheres 
as he was now attempting to tranſgreſs cwithout 
them. Pearce. e 
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Torment with cafe, and ſooneſt rec * 
Dole with. delight, which in this place I fought : 
To thee neireaſon, Wh know ſt only good, 89 5 

But evil haſt not try'd. & And wilt object 

His will Who bounds us ? let Him ſurer ber 

His iron gates, if He intends our ſtay 

In that dark duranee: thus much what was. «af d. 

The reſt is true, they found me where. they lay ; 

But that implies not violence, or harm. 901 

Thus he in ſcorn. The warlike Angel mov d, 

Diſdainfully half {miling, thus reply d. 

O boſs of one in heav'n to judge of wile, 
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" © Since Satan, fell. whom folly overthrew! 
5. And now returns him, from his priſon ſcap'd, 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wiſe, 
Y Or * who afk what boldneſs. brought him 
ther 
4 Unlicens d, from bis bounds in hell preſerib d: 
oN 1 he judges it to fly from pain 9 
owever, and to ſeape his puniſhment, 
o So judgethou ſtill, preſumptuous J till the 1 
Which thou incur'ſt by flying, meet thy flight 
at Sev*nfold, and ſedurge that wiſdom back to hell, 
— Which taught thee yet no better, that no pain 915 
e Can equal anger infinite . RK. 2 8 | 
i” But wherefore thou alone? wherefore with thee | 
* Came 
vi * 
T. 5 Dr. Bentley prefers, | 
* | And wilt thou object 
ht His Will who bownds us ? 
if But Milton ſeems to have c hoſen to leare out the 
ds Word ton here, as he does in B. ii. 730. And know'ff 
aſe for uhom? As to his altering Bound into Pounds, 1 
nſ- don't approve of it, becauſe-the Senſe requires a Per- 
re- tect Tenſe; and bound (trom bind) is right here, be- 12 
ut «Cauſe in B. iii. 82, we read, 10 


Nor all the Chains heap'd, on bim there. Pearce. 


TOY 
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Came not all hell broke loofe ? is pain to them 
Leſs pain, leſs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Leſs hardy to endure? couragious Chief! 920 
The firſt in flight from pain! Hadſt thou alledg'd 
To thy deſerted hoſt this eauſe of 'fight, 
Thou ſurely hadſt not come ſole fugitive,” 
To which the fiend+thus anſwer d, frowning 
1 ſtern. J 43; 249m ik ng EB NJ, 25) 
Not that Ileſs endure, or ſhrink: from pain, 925 
Inſulting Angel! well thou know*ft1 ftood 
c Thy fierceſt, when in battel to thy aid 
d The blaſting vollied thunder made all ſpeed, 
And ſeconded thy elſe not dreaded ſpear. 
But ſtill thy words at random, as before, 930 
Argae thy inexperience, what behovees 
(From hard aſſays, and ill ſuccefles paſt,) 
A faithful Leader, not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger, by himſelf untry d: 
I therefore, I alone, firſt undertook 93g 
To wing the deſolate abyſs, and ſ 
'This-new-created world; whereof in hell 
Fame is not ſilent; here in hope to find 
Better abode, and: my afflicted Pow' rs "IG 
Ta ſettle here on earth, or in midiair; 9040 
Though for poſſeſſion put to try once more * 


e Dr. Eemley reads the fierceſt,* 4; e. Pain. But 
thy ſierceſt' is right, thy fierceft Attack; for the 
next Sentence ſhews, that Satan ſpeaks of ſomething 
not general, bur peculiar to Gabriel Thy fferreſt is 
uſech Hwitantively, as in B. ij. 278. we read, The ſen- 

ble f Bain, B. xi. 4. © The ſtony from their Hearts.“ 

« $i. 497. © His beſe of Man PG e. 
bus it is in the firſt Edition, the fecond has it 
this, but tis wrong no doubt, not only that the Word 
occurs very often thereabouts, and probably occa- 
ſioned the. Miſtake, but the Senſe requires it to- be 
tbe. Ricbardſon. 


And practis d diſtances to eringe, not fight. 


Arxgues no leader, but a liar trac'd, 


What thou and thy gay legions dare againſt; 

Whoſe eaſier buſineſs were to ſexve their Lord 

High up in heav'n, e with ſongs to hymn His 
tba eter; e eee e 


945 
To whom the warrior Angel ſoon reply d: 
Wiſe to fly. pain, profeſſing next the ſ py., 


Satan l and couldſt thou faithful add? O name, 
O ſacred name of faithfulneſs ;profan'd ! 951 
Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew, 
Army of hends ? fit body to fit head! 
Was this your diſcipline, and faith engag'd, 2 
Your military obedience, to diſſolve 955 
Allegianceto.th' acknowledg'd Pow'r ſupreme ?_ 
And thou, fly hypocrite, who now wouldit ſeem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn'd, and cring'd, and ſer vily ador'd 
Heaven's awful Monarch? wherefore ? but 
in hen an 
nnn el 5 ä Y 10 


e Dr. Bentley is much diſturbed at the ſuppoſed 
Phraſe of hymning practis d Diftances, elſpecially 
where fighting is concerned: For (he fays) that 
prattiſe Diſtances there, is in order to retreat, not to 
fght : He theretore propoſes this Reading, 

With Songs to hymn his Throne; 

And practiſe Diſcipline to cringe, nor tighr. 
But the whole Senience is catily ſet to rights, with 
out any Alteration, but that of putting a Comma (as 
in the firſt Editions) after Throne, inſtead of à Semi- 
colon; and then the Cenftruction will be this; TO 
* byma his Throne with Songs, and not to fight, 
* but to cringe with pradtiſed Diſtances,” This is 
Senſe, and. clear of the Doctor's Objection; and this 
Order ot the Words,iiton would have followed, I 
preſume, if the Verſe Would have allowed it. Pearce. 


— 
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To diſpofſeſs him, and thy ſelf to reign? 
But mark what IF arreed thee now: g Avant! 
Fly thither whence thou fledſt. If from this hour 
Within theſe hallow'd limits thou appear, 

Back to th* infernal pit I drag thee chain'd 965 
And 7 feal thee a $i are to ſcorn 
The facil gates too ſligiy bart d. 

So threaten'd he but Satan to no threats 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage, reply d. 
Then. when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
& Proud limitary Cherub! hut e er then 071 
Far heavier load thy ſelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm; though heaven's Ne, 
nn f 07 beni d . Ride 


u Eu 24.3 ©: 


F f Arreede, Tis thus ſpelt in the beſt Editions. Ad- 
viſe, direct, order, decree. Richaraſon. 

g On, forward. The Beauty of the Word here 

is, that it gives the. Idea of one driuen before another, 
as a Beaſt is driven; it implies. Contempt; Satan had 
before obſerved that in him, Ver. 926. and with 
Keaſan, Ver. 903. Richardſo n. 
b The Preſent Tenſe uſed for the Future, to ſig- 
nify the immediate Execution of the Menace. Hume. 
This ſeems to allude ta the chaining of the 
Dragon, that old Serpent, Which is the Devil and 
S. cin. mentioned in the Revelation. And he caſt 
him iato the hottomleſs Pit, and ſhut him up, and 
ſet a Seal upon him, xx. 3. Hum. 

k Dr. Bentley reads, poor limifary, c. becauſe 
limitary is a diminiſhing Word: For that very Rea- 
ſon, I think, p]πj is the weightier Epithet, as it is 
more emphat ical to call a Man a proud Beggar, chan 
a poor Degg an. Ps. 

Thou proud preſcribing Angel, that prefumeſt to 
limit me, and appoint my Friſon. ume. 

Limitary, let to guard the Bounds, as Ver. 878. a 
Taunt, ug the goad Angel, as one employ'd in 
2 little Mean O "MW 


=» 
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Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
Us'd to the yokep draw'ſt his triumphant 
eee eee ade 15 e 09%. 
In progreſs thro the road af heay'n ſtar-pay'd. 
While . ne e, ch“ Angelic ſquadron 
bp FC ng oY ag Foy big 
Tum d e en in gin mooned horns . 
Their phalame, and Began 
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4 Sm , ERR i 55x £2 4 1 . 1 5 1 
This ſeems to allude to Exekie?s Viſion, where 


four Cherubims are appointed to the four Wheels: 
And the Cherubims did — their Wings, and 
s the Wheels beſides them, the Glory of the 
© God of Urael as over them above. See Ch. i. and 
Þ X. e 2”. 39 4 gs, NE Jome 
, m The Conference between Gabriel and Satan, 
4 abounds with Sentiments proper for the Occafion, 
h and ſuĩted to tlie Perſons of the two Speakers. Sa- 
| tan cloathing himſelf- with Terror, when he pre- 
5 pares for the Combat, is truly fublime, and at leaſt 
* equal to mers Deſcription of Diſcerd celebrated by 
a Longines, or to that of Fame in Virgil, who ate both 
repreſencet with their Feerftanding upon the Earth, 
iſt 400 their Heads reaching above the Clouds. Ad- 
14 | lon. : | ? 1 ; *; 5 A ot 5 ; ie #* 3.4 
n A very large ſquare Body of Foot. Richardſon. 
iſe 6 Held floping towards: the Enemy, the Right- 
hf hand before, and the other behind; à defenſive 
bs Poſture, ready fo to attack. Richard . 
on p A Field of Corn, or a Corn Field; but theſe had 
been nnpoerical low Ways of Aying it;; Ceres was 
to 2 of Corn, tis therefore a Field of Ceres. 
It is familiar with the Poets, to compare an Army 
with their Spears and Swprds to a Field ot ſtanding 
Corn. Homer has a' Smile much of the ſame Nature, 
comparing the Motions of the Army, after Agamem- 
non 3 
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Of Ceres, ripe for har veſt, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 


Sways them; the careful plowman doubting 


ſtands, 
Leſt on the booking floor. 1 hopeful ſheaves 
Prove chaff. On th other fide, Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood 986 
9 Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremov'd : 
i F the A and on 2 his creſt 
| 42 - Sat 


now's Speech, to the waving of the Ears of Corn» 
. 1. 147. 

Ads on the Corn, when Weſtern Gales deſcend, 

Before rhe Blaſts the lofty Harveſts bend: 

Thus oer the Field the moving Hoſt appears, 
Wird 3 Fauna and Groves: -of waving 
7 "Well: — Satan be lik en'dt to the greateſt n. 
rains, and be faid to ſtand as firm 30d ren as 


hs #3 


Heyden. 
1 Hume - 67 * the peak of FEET is 15 
Miles high; and Mr, Richardſen aſſerts, that it is 45 
Miles per ndicular, it that be not a falſe Print, 45 
for 1 But the utmoſt we can ſuppoſes is, that it is 
15 Miles. from the very firſt Aſcent. of the Hill, till 
come through the various Turnings and Wind- 
ings tothe Tope of all; for I have been aſſuxred by a 
Getitieman who, meaſured it, that the perpendicular 
Heighr>of it is no more chan one dle and three 
Quarlers. Neauten. 
Atlas is à long Chain of Mountains Nene, di- 
vided into the. Greater and Leſſer Atlas; tis the 
Greacer which walt be dere Anat. re | 


ans am ans ca = i a as ts 
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a3 to endanger, not only Paradiſe, but the whole 


4 
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Sat » Horror plum'd ; nor wanted in his graſp 
What „ ſeem'd both ſpear and ſhield, Now 
dreadful deeds | | 
Might have enſu'd : not only Paradiſe 991 

In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 

Of heav'n perhaps, or all the elements. 

At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn 
With violence of chis conflict, had not ſoon 995 
Th' Eternal, to prevent ſuck horrid: fray, | 
Hung forth in heav'n his golden « ſcales, yet 


ſeen 
Hh2 Betwixt 


— 


, — — ed 
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r Horror is perfoniz'd, and is made to fir on the 
Cone of the Helmet, as the Antients plac'd Sphynkes, 
Dragons, Er. There Horror fits ſhaded with a 
Plume of Feathers, as the Chimera on the Helmet of 
Turnus, En. vin. 785. Feathers have always been a 
military Ornament, and ſeveral together is calld a 
Plume of Feathers. Richardſoeo n. 
Difficulty; Satan 


Mon was hère under ſome 

could not be ſuppoſed to have brought Arms with 
him, nor Was it proper to imagine he had ſtoln an 
belonging to thoſe of the good Angels; ts have dif- 
arm'd any of them had been worſe ; he has therefore 
given him what only ſeem'd to be Shield and Spear. 
Nor yet is the Poct quite extricated, the Reader muſt 
aſſiſt him by ſuppoling Sxtan's Power” exceeding 
great, who 2ven with ſuch could defend himſelf, 10 


Creation, as it follows; and this gives a vaſt Idea of 
his Power though impaired by Sin. Richardſon, 
The breaking off the Combat bet een Gabriel 
and Satan, by the hanging out of the golden Scales 
in Heaven, is a Refinement upon Homers Thought; 
who tells us, that before the Battle of Hector and 
Achilles, Fupiter weighed the Event of it in a Pair of 
Scales. The Reader may ſee the whole Paſſage in 
the 224 Thad. Virgil, before the laſt deciſive Combat, 
deſcribes ;Fupiter in the ſame Manner, as weighing 
the Fates of Turnus and Zneas, Milton, though he 
Wm” - terch'd' 
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Betwixt Area, and the Scorpion Sign, 

( Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 


In counterpoiſe : now ponders all events, 1002 
I | hs T3 Battels, 


ferch'd this beautiful Circumſtance from the ad and 
Zneid, does nor only inſert it as a poetical Embel- 
uſhment, like the Authors above-mentioned, bur 
makes an artful Uſe of it for the proper carrying on 
of his Fable, and for breaking off the Combat be- 
tween the two Warriors, who were upon the Point 
of engaging. To this we may further add, that 
Alton is the more juſtified in this Paſſage, as we find 
the fame- — Allegory in Holy Writ, where a 
wicked Prince, ſome few Hours before he was aſſaults. 
ed and ſlain, is ſaid to have been weigh'd in the 
Scales, and to have been found wanting.“ Addiſon. 
Libra, or the Scales, is one of the twelve 8 g 
of the Zodiac, as Aſtrœa (or Firgo). the Virgin, and 
Scorpio alſo are. This does, as it were, realize the 
Fiction, and gives conſequently the greater Force to 
1. Richardſon. ie e eee 
4 ſhort and noble Account of the divine Wiſ⸗ 
dom in Creation and Providence! In the Beginning 
he fitted all the Parts of the great Work, all was 
contrived with reſpe to each as relating the to reſt, 
and to the Whole; for Inſtance, the round Earth 
Which was to be ſuſpended in the Air, Was conſider'd, 
as that Air alſo was, each weigh'd againſt the other 
as relpecting its Place and Office. And thus now 
?ris, the Poet fpeaks) and at all Times, he, the 
fame eternal Wiſdom, ponders all Events ; for Ex- 
ample, Battles, which Side ſhall prevail, and what 
fhall be the Confequences. So Realms, States, Mo- 
narchies, theſe alſo he weighs; which ſhall ſubſiſt, 
Which decay, which ſubdue, and ſwallew up which, 
Sc. as pb xxvili. 25. xxxvii. 16. Ja. xl. 12. Mat. 
X. 30. Epbef; i. 4. 2 The. i. 9, &c. all chis and more 
is comprenended in theſe three Lines: and; half. 
The Reader has the Clue put into his Hand, he may 
o on with Delight, Admiration and Praiſe. Ri- 
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Battels, and ww realms:) in theſe he put two 


weights, 
The ſequel each of parting, and of fight : 5 
h 3 The 


ev Dr. Bentley objects to Realms here; beczuſe 


they are not Events (he fays) nor do any way con- 
cern the preſent Occaſion. For Realms there fore he 
reads Trucg; but I cannot approve of Trnce; to an- 


ſwer Battles it ſhould be Truces. Beſides, Battles are 
no more Events than Realms are; ſo that if the 


Paſſage be wrong, it is but half amended. I believe 


that Galton intended it as we now read it; and that 
the Sentence is expreſſed ina brief, poetical Manner. 
Probably Milton meant this: In thele- golden Scales 


God noa ſſinee the Creation) ponders: all Events, 


chiefly the Events of Battles, and of Realms, is e. 
Kingdoms (B. viii. 375.) . He: mentions Eattles, be- 


cauſe both Homer and Virgil repreſent Jupiter a8 
uſing his Scales for weighing the Events _ themʒ 
and he adds Realms, becauſe in Daniel v. 26, 27. we 
find that Beſſpaxæar was weigh'd in the Balance; 
and it is ſaid, God hath number'd thy Kingdom, 

and finiſhed it. Inſtances of ſuch abreviated Way 


of ſpeaking are . in We ; ud ier Ne 


692. we read, 818 
Ii; - The Roofs 
Of ehicker Cover "ws Ia in woven Shade, 
Laurel and Myr 
And in Ver. * — all He Hues; in bath which Pls 
of is to be vp to mals the Sentence Leon 


Dr. Bentley he Siemal d IN T0 un- 
derſtanck Ahlen _ * eadings ſuits the Place 
belt, let us Setder . Poet's Thought; Which wWas 
this; God put in the golden Scales two Weights in 


Pearce, hy 


the one Seale he puts the Weight, Which was the 
Sequel of Satan's fiohting ; neither of che Scales had 


1 thing in ie beet milte kes 0 to Gabriel ; and 
therefore'Þri Bentley mittakes (I think) When he 
ſays, that ie e ane Weig bl, Satan's, was the 


Sgnal to him of Defeat; 1 the "dekcending, cy — 
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The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam 
Which Gabriel ſpy ing, thus beſpake the fiend 1005 


. 
Fa 


the Sgnal to him of PFictory : They were both Sig- 
nals (if Signals) to Satan only, for he only was 
weighed, Ver. 1012. and 1014. or rather they ſhew'd 
him what would be the Conſequence both of his 
fighting, and of his retreating. The Scale, in which 
lay the Weight, that was the Segwe) of his fighting, 
by aſcending, ſhew'd him that he was light in Arms, 
and could not obrain Victory; whereas the other 
Scale, in which was the Sequel of his parting or re- 
treating, having deſcended, it was a Sign that his 
£010 off quietly would be his, wiſeſt and weightieſt 
tt 


bellihment. The Balance of Fomer, Iliad viii. 69. 
XXII. 
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Satan, I know thy ſtrength, and thou know'ft 


mine: 5 
Neither our own, but giv'n: what folly then 


To boaſt what y arms can do? ſince thine no 


more 3 
2 Than 


<P Þ 8: 


xxii. 209. ſo much admired, is remarkably different 


from this, not only that his weighs the fatal Power 
of Death, ſo that the preponderating Scale is terrible 
to him to whom ris applied; but What is much more 
conficerable, his are made uſe of by Jupiter to learn 
what was the Decree of Deſtiny, to Which himlſelf 


was ſubject; Whereas Milton ſays, the Almighty uſed 
theſe Scales but as a Sign, directing the N 
Parties to act as himſelf had determin'd they ſhould. 


Richardſon, | 


The Paſſages in Homer and Virgil, referred to in 


the foregoing Notes, are theſe, 7/i2d viii. 69. | 

& The Sire ot Gods his golden Scales ſuſpends, 
Wich equal Hand; in theſe explor'd the Fate 
Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty Weight, 
Preſs'd with its Load the Grecian Balance lies 


Lo ſunk on Earth, the Trojan ſtrikes the Skies. 


Pope 


The fame Lines (except the prdper Changes) are 


applied to Hector and Achilles in the 2oth Book, and 
are thus tranſlated; „ 5 
85 lifts the golden Balances, that ſhow ? 
he Fare of mortal Men, and Things below : 

Here each conterding Hero's Lot he tries, 

And weighs with equal Hand their Deffinies. 


Low finks the Scale ſurcharg'd with Heclor's Fate, 


Heavy with Death it ſinks, and Hell receives the 
The Paflage in Virgil is not ſo long. Eu. xil. 725. 
Fove lets the Beam, in either Scale he Jays _*© 
The Champions Fate, and each exactly weighs. 
On this Side Life and lucky Chance aſcends; 
Loaded with Death, the other Scale deſcends. 


. 
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, Than heav'n permits z nor mine, tho doubled 


now Eat. - 
To trample thee as mire : for proof look up, 1010 


And read thy lot in yon celeſtial San 
Where thou art weigh'd, and ſhown. how light, 


© how weak, 


Tf thou refit. —The fiend look'd up, and knew 


His mounted ſcale aloft : nor more; but fled 1014 


Murm'ring, and with him fied the ſhades of night. 


y To this Paſſage Dr. Bentley objects. Arms (fays 
he) will not do hexe, becauſe the following Words 
doubled now ferbid them, and therefore he propoſes 

that we ſhould read, Fe 


| What Folly then | 

To boaſt what Strength can do? fince thine no 
More, Orc. i ; p 

But thine and mine refer to Strexeth in Ver. 1007. 

To prevent a Miſtake here for the future, we may 


put {ome of 8 Monde in a Parentheſis: thus, I know 
thy StrengtRy and thed now 'ſt mine; neither our 


Folly then, to boaſt,what 
hie no more, &fc.” i, e. ſince 
7 10 more, Oe. "Ha | 
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B QO ©@ K;.i © 
The ARGUMENT, 


Morning approach'd, . Ee relates to Adam her 
troubleſome dream; he likes it not, yet com- 
forts her: they come forth to their daily la- 

>, bors : their morning hymn at the door of their 

bower. God, to render Man inexcuſable, 
ſends Raphael to admoniſh him of his obedi- 
| ence, of his free eſtate, of- his enemy near at 
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5 hand, who he is, and why his enemy, and 
45 Whatever elſe may avail 44am to know. Ra- 
45 pbael comes down to Paradiſe ; his appearance 
N deſcrib'd, his coming diſcern'd by Adam afar- | 
2 off, fitting at the door of his bower ; he goes 
2 dut to meet him, brings him to his lodge, en- ; 


N 


tertains him with the choiceſt fruits of Paradiſe 
got together by Eve; their diſcourſe at table: 
Raphael performs his meſſage, minds dam off 
his ſtate, and of his enemy; relates, at Adam's 
requeſt, who that enemy is, and how he came 
to be ſo; beginning from his firſt revolt in 
heaven, and the occaſion thereof; how he drew 
bis legions after him to the parts of the north, 
and there ir *ited them to rebel with him, per- 
ſuading all but only Abdiel, a Seraph, who in 


argument diſſuades and oppoſes him, then for- 
fakes him. | | 


8 — 


un' 


NOW. 
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OW a Morn her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern 
T 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wak'd : ſo cuſtom'd; for his ſleep - 
Was aery-light, from pure digeſtion bred, 
And — vapors bland, c which th' only 
found | 


LAS 335131 | Of 


4 Morning is perſoniz'd and ſhewn coming forward 
from the Eaſt, Strewing (as when Seed is ſown) the 
rth' with Dew. drops, reſembling the brighteft 
Pearl. Poets and Painters: have given us various Re- 
ſentations of the Morning, according te the dif- 
rent Parts of it. Grey belongs to the earlieſt Dawn, 

' whilſt the Beams of the Sun are yet too diſtant to 
warm the wxcolowred Sky, So Ver, 189. B. vii. 25 
ix. 192. and Lycidas, Ver. 25, 187. Next is the Roſy 
Morning; 'when that lovely Bluſh appears in the 
Heavens, from the nearer Approach of the Sun, and 
is chencs communicated by Reflection to che Earth, 


tho? fainter and fainter as remay'd Weſtward. This 


is'defcribett'B. vi. 3. vii. 29. vill. 511. Xi. 175. When 


the Sun Fifes, the Mornifig puts on her Saffron Robe, 
and this is the Time noted, Ver. 139. B. iv. 642, Now 
i the Reße Morning, Her Way lies. where ſpreads 
a general Roſineſe, and {he as it were treads upon 
Roſes. Richardſon. 2 rus 8 

5 Or Climate, is à Space on the terreſtial Globe, 
comprehended between t Circles, parallel to the 
Equator; fo that from the Beginning of a Climate to 
that of another next to it, there is Half, an Hour's 
Difference in the longeſt Summers Day. Or thus, 
divide the Karth in the Midſt between the North 
and South Points, or Poles, then ſubdivide each of 
theſe Hzlyes, by other Circles parallel to the greateſt, 
atidat a certain Diftance from each other, theſe Sub- 
diviſions are Climates. Richar don. 


c Hhich reters to Sleep, and nor to Fapors, the Sub- 
ſtantive immediately preceding. I mention this, be- 
cauſe it has been miſtaken.-lr is certainly more pro- 
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Of leaves, and fuming rills, (Aurora's fan) 6. 


Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong 
Of birds on every bough. So much the more 


His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve To 
ith trefies diſcompos d, and glowing cheek, 10 


8 — 


As through anquietreſt : he, on his fide 
rk "Re as - 
per to ſay, that the Sound of Leaves, and the Sg 


of Birds diſperſed Sleep than Vapors. The Expreſſion 
only Sound (as Dr. Pearce rightly obſerves) ſeems the 


{ame with that in B. vii. 123, Only omniſcient; in 


both which Places only ſignifies alone; the only Sound, 
for there was none other; and it is to be under» 


food as meant of the Matin Song of the Birds, as well 


as of the So, of Leaves, and fuming. Rills, for 
Fumes of Streams riſe from the Water ina Morning, 
according to Ver. 186. | WO et, 
Ye Miits and Exhalations that now riſe, 
From Hill or feaming Lake, c. 


. 


But they do no make a Noile as um ing, but as Rills. 
Aurora s Fay, the. fanning Winds among the Leaves 


may be properly call'd the Fan of the Morning, and 


it is nof-unuſual to refer a Thing which follows two 
Subſtantives to the firſt of the tw] o only. Lightly dife 
pers d. Dr. Bentley ſays, that diſpel Sleep is better than 
diſperſe it. But tho? to diſpel * may be the more 
ulual Expreſſion, yet to dyþerſe Sleep may be juſtified, 
Thus Sophocles makes uſe or tne very ſame Expreſſion. 
Soph Trachin. 998. And the ſhrill Matin Song. of Bizds 
as every Bough,” 0 Bauer is wal d in Vril 
viii. F TOES 3 Sus 
The chearful Morn falutes Evander's Eyes, 
And Songs of chirping Birds invite to, r * 
7T7TTT SBA arts: 114. et ant. SR: 
And Ermenia likewiſe in Taſſo, at the p00 of 
Birds, Wind, And Waters, Cant. 7. St. 7. 
The Winds awak'd ber with their Morning Song, 
Their warbiing Muſick pierc'd ker render Ear, 
The murmuring Brooks and © whillog. Winds 


n 
5 ing 580 der e ni 
The ind Bughdad Leaves tick iy did ear, 
ae ae MO | | Fairfax. 
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Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her.enamor'd ; and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, | 
Shot forth peculiar graces; then With voice 15 
d Mild as when Ze byras,on Flora breathes, 35 
Her hand ſoft- touching, whiſper d thus: Awake 
My faireſt, my eſpous'd, my lateſt found, 
Heav'n's laſt beſt gift, my ever-new delight, 
Awake: the morning ſhines, and the freſh field 20 
Calls us ; we loſe the : prime, to mark how ſpring 
Our tended plants, bow blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How: nature paints her colors, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid ſweet 25 
„ Such wbilp ring wake d her, but wich fiart- 
aich 1 r too en 30% on 


1.9 1 1 
err 


d As when. the ſoft weſtern Gales breathe on the 


Flowers. Excceding Foetical and beautiful! Ri- 


Por this delightful Simile ton was probably 
oblig d to his admired Ben Fohnſon, in the Mask of 
Love teconcild to Virtue. e. 
Ihe Fair will think you do em Wrong, 
So chooſe among — but with a Mind, 
Ax gentle as the ftroaking Wind 
Runs ver the gentle Flowers. Tpyer. 
e prime is an old Enghſh Word, fignifying the 
early Morning, the firſt Hour of the Bay before, 
and about Sun riſing. This Diſcourſe Wag, When the 
Sun was not yet rifen, as Ver. 139. | Richardſon. 
We were told in the fore · going Book, how the 
Evil Spirit practiſed upon Eve, us 7 y a 
order ro,inſpire her with THEN of Pride, Vanity, 
and Ambition. The Author, Who ſhews a wonder- 
ful Art thrpughout che whole Poem, in preparing 
the Reader for the ſeveral Occyrrences that ariſe in 
ir, founds upon the above · mentioned Circamitance, 
the firſt Part of the fifth BOOKk. Adam upon his 
ET : | waking 


e lay afleep, zin 


JJ w 1 


8 


y_— 22 
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On Adam; whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpake, _ 
O ſole ! in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection! glad I ſee 
Thy face, and morn return'd; for I this night, 30 
(Such night till this rn have dream'd, 


* 


„ 


waking, finds Eve till 'afleep, with an unuſual Diſ- 
compolure in her Looks, The Poſture in which he 


regards her, is deſcribed. with a Tenderneſs not to 


be expreſſed, as the Whiſper with which he awakens 
her, is the ſofteſt that ever was conveyed to a Lover's 
Ear. I cannot but take Notice that Milton, in the 
Conference between Adam and Eve, had his Rye 


very frequently upon the Book of .Canticles, in which 


there is à noble Spirit of Eaſtefn Poetry, and very 
often not unlike What we meet with in omèer, who 
is generally plac'd near the Age of Solomon, I think 
there is no Queſtion but the Poet in the preceding 
Speech, remember'd thoſe two Paſſages Which are 
ſpoken on the like Occafion ; and” fill'd with the 
ſame pleaſing Images of Nature, Cant. ii. 10. Er. 
* My delete ſpake and ſaid unto me, riſe up, my 
Love, my Fair One, and come away; for lo the 
Winter is paſt, the Rain is over and gone, the Flow. 
* ers appear on the Earth, the Time of the Singin 

* of Birds is come, and the Voice of the Turtle is 
heard in our Land. The Fig-Tree putteth forth her 
green Figs, and the Vine With the tender Grapes 
give a good Smell. Ariſe my Love, my Fair One, 
and come away. Cant. vil. 11. 12. Come, my 
Beloved, let us 5 forth into the Field,” let us ger 
up early to the Vineyard, ler vs ſce it the Vines 
flouriſh, whether th= tender Grapes appear, and 
*_the Pomegranates bud forth.“ — His preferring the 


W 


o 


Garden of Eaen to that, | 1 
—— Where the fapient Eng 
Held Da{liance with his 2 7 Lea Spouſe, 

B. ix, 443. (hews that the Poct had this delightft! 

Scene in View. Addon. en,, 
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00 dream'd) not, as I oft am wont, of thee, 
Works of day paſs'd, or morrow's next deſign, 
But of offence and trouble; Which my mind 
45 never till this irkſome night. Methought 33 
Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to walk 
With gentle voice; I thought it thine: it ſaid, 
Why ſleep'ſt thou Eve; now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields 
b * Te) To 
Her Doubt Whether twas a Dream or not, ſays 
xerfgartiully that her Imagination was: Fiolently 
I” all the Circumſtances mentioned are. 
Red With the utmoſt Force, and amongſt ↄthers, 
e deſoribing a lovely Night. The whole Dream | 


Pune, this is the Dawn of the Fall, the firlt Breach of 
aradifaical Happineſs ; the. firſt Entrance of Sorrow, 
which open'd the Way to a plentiful Torrent not long 
affer,. bur all was ebs ar d for the preſent. as Ver. 129. 


Þ. Eve's Dream is full of thoſe high Cunceits in- 


_ i verydreamy and full: of 8 t de. 
eo 


Fgening Pride ; which we are told tie Devil endea- 


vour id to initil into her. Of this Kind is that Part 
of it, Where ſhe. fancies herſelf awaken'd by Adam 
Why ſleep'ſt thou Eve, kk 
An iqudicious Poet would have made Adam talk 
thro? the Whole Work in ſuch Sentiments as theſe ; 
But Flattery and Falſhood are not the: Ceurtſhip of 
Milton's Adam, and could not be heard b EVe in her 
State of Innocence, excepting only in a Dream, pro- 
duced on purpoſe to taint her Imaginati n: Other 
vain Sentiments of the ſame Kind in this Relation of 
her Dream will be obvious to every Reader. Tho? 
the Caaſtrophe of the Poem is finely pre ſagedt on this 
n of it are ſo arthittly Shadows. 
ed, that they do not anticipate che StoryvWhich fol- 
lis in the ninch Bock. I hall only g add: that tho 
the Viiton itſelf is founded upon Truth;i the Circum - 
ſtances of ic are full of rhat Wildneſs and Inconſiit- 


ency, Which are natural dd a Dream. Adalſen. 


— 
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To the night- warbling bird, that now awake 40 

Tunes ſweeteſt his love- labor'd ſong; now reigns: 

Full-orb'd the moon, and with more rer 

ee 

Shadowy ſets off the face of hiked: in n 

If none Nee 4 heav'n wakes with all his eyes ; 

Whom to behold but Thee, nature's deſire? 45; 

In whoſe ſight all things j joy, with raviſhment' - . 
111 Attracted 


2 


i Spenſer, in hisEpithalamium, a Poem which Malton 
ſeems often to imitate, has it, the Birds love: learned: 
Sng. We: mutt farther obſerve, that our Author rakes 
great Liberties in his Uie of the Genders, ſometimes 
ug bim and ber and it of the Thing or Crea- 
575 1 es very remarkable Inſtance i in G 
"Dieburden'd Heav'n rejoic'd, and foon repairit 


NE: 

RE * mura — returnin war 1 on _ 45 
Nightingale, tho? it is t that ings, e. 

1 in of the Feminine nen as bets 1 


— The wakeful Nightingale; Fs n | 

She all Night long her amorous Deſcant ſung... | 
See likewiſe B. ili. 40. vii. 438. But here he fays his 
love labour'd Song, as the Sperch is addreſs'd' to EV. 


And tor the fame Reaſon hemiays, 9 
Hawn wakes with ail h Eyes. = &. 
Tho! commonly he uſes Render iclelt i in er Fee 
Gender, as in B. vii. 205. ST 790 
—— peay'n ate,” ©: 5 bing ork ZOO 
Her ever-during Gates "he 12" 175 jb) 1 | 
and again, vit 774. 3.01: 409119 e ei 
— He thro! Heaven | * 


That open d wide ber Wasen Poriahi Sr. off 5 5 
The Reaſon of this Alteration of the 2 hs .- 
judicious Reader will eafily prrecive-upon examining 0 


_— T_ -'Neepton. | 
vin he has his ater Sees in View, 
nh 251 "Oran, Sv. 4 12 elt 28); 
— With how many * 273 31 10 255034? 


High Heaven beholcs, Sr. 1e dw 0! 
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AttraQted by thy beauty. ſtill to gaze. 

T roſe, as at th call; but found thee not: 

To find thee 1 irefted then my walk; 

And on, methought, alone I paſs'd, thro? ways 

That brought me on a ſudden to the Tree 

Of interdicted Waise ; fair it ſeem' d, 

Much fairer, to m fancy, than by day: 

And as I Wond' ring ock okd beſide it Rogd, , 

One ſhap'd, and = like one of Wale rom: 

Feav'n 

By us oft ſeen : his dewy locks digi 4 156 

Hmbrofia ; ; on that tree he allo gaz'd 

2 O fair plant, ſaid he, with fruit Cocks d. 
Deigns none to caſe thy load, and taſte thy 4 7 

Nor God nor Man ? Is knowledge ſo deſpis d? 

Orenvy, or what reſerve forbids to taſte? 61 

Forbid who will, none ſhall from me With hold 

Longer thy offer d good: why elle ſet here? 

This ſaid, he paus'd not, but with vent ' rous arm 

He pluck d. he taſted: me damp, horror chill'd 65 

At luch bold words, vouch'd with a deed ſo bold. a 

But he thus, overjoy'd : O fruit divine! 

Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus crop'd 

Forbidden here, it ſeems, as, only fu E n 

For Gods, yet able to make Gods of men: 70 

And why not Gods of men, fince zood dhe: more 

Communicated, more abundant grows, 

The author not impair'd, but honor'd more? 

Here, happy creature, fair Angelic Eve 

Partake thou alio : happy though thou art, 78 

Happier 


2810 * 


4 
14 


rab the Sellanene ate oak ice Ae 2nd __ 
rhe Images mote" tively, when we. arc allcep, than 
when we aft awake. And what can be 10 I ſe of 
this? Our Kunden hinly thinks it may be effected 
by the Agency of ſome ip ritual Being upon the 
Scntory while we are allecp. Non. 
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Happier thou may ſt de, worthier canſt not be: 
Taſte this, and be henceforth among the Gods 
Thy ſelf a Goddeſs ; not to earth confin'd, 
But ſometimes in the air, 1 as we; ſometimes ne 
Aſcend to heav'n, by merit thine, and ſee 80 
What life th&G64s1; ive there, and fuch liveThou. 
So laying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 
Ev'n to my mouth, of that? {ame fruit beld part. 
Which he had pluck d; the pleaſant ſaypury, 
ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that E. methought,_ * ry 
Could not but taſte : Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him 1 flew, and underneath beheld 8 x] 
The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpec̃t wide, 
And various: wond'ring at my flight, and ee 
To this high exaltation ; ; ſuddenly. 
My guide was gone, and I. h kink | 
down 5 44 
And tell alloy: but O, bord glad I wak'd _ g 
To find this büt a dream ! Thus Ewe her A night 
Related, and thus Adam anſ{wer'd ſad. Wa. 
o Beſt image of my ſelf, and dearer half! * 
Fhe trouble of thy thoughts this night in deer 
Affects me equally : nor can Þ like * 5 
This uncooth dream, of evil ſprung, I fear. 15 
Vet evil whence? in thee can harbour none, 
Created pure. But know, that in the ſoul. 100, 
Are _ Ar faculties, that ſerve | > So” 
23 © 4; * "Reaſon | : 


* 
i F 19 19 
1 — 11 * 
4.5 Ao * _ 
buys 


71 * £» I 


* 2 


n The Fern 's as In, =w_ ſo placed between the 
two Serene as e de ly to relate to both, and in 
the Th 58 ; 8 be i: 5 underitogd. i; arte 4 
un Thus ared her Dream, 4 
Vitons 0 Be , enge l, e 5 
o Adam ee to a ſuperior Charadter fi for 


1 1e and, Cont ed Eve upon t is Pn 2 


* * 
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Rraſon as chief: among theſe Fancy next 

Her office holds: of all external things, 

Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 

She forms imaginations. aery ſnapes, 105 
Which Reaſon joining, or disjoiniug, frames 

All what: weaffirm, or what deny, and call 

Our knowledge, or opinion; then retires 

Into her private cell, when nature . | 
Oft in her abſence mimic F aney wakes 110 
To imitate her; but, misjoining — N 
Wild work prodoces oft, and moſt in dreams; 
Ill matching words and deeds long paſt, or late. 
Some ſuch reſemblances methinks I find 

Of our laſt evening's talk, in this thy dream 215 
But with addition ſtrange?! yet, be not ſad: 

Evil into the mind of God, or man, 

8 come * 50. 7 ſo bes Ati: and pas 


[TY Drande are * Reverie of People Meds as what 
u call Reveries are the Dreams of thoſe awake. By 
= we mean what Spenſer's Words, in the firſt 

rg of his F:ffons of the World's Fanity, well de- 


We Day, whiles that my worldly Cares did ſeep 
My Spirit, ſhaking off her earthly Prifon, - 
Begin to enter Meditation deer 

Qt Thin excreding Reach of human Ntaſon; 
e 3 when as my 3 Was rhroughly 

5 my, 8 ſtran Shows pr reſented were. 
eden may alſo be ſaid to be at Reſt in Madneis, De- 
lirjums, Trancee, etrhuhaſtical Ext ies or Whims, 
e e 's, Ser. as in Sleep.” Milton therefore was 
n.che” right in not confining the id nk of Fancy 
hi RN reſts, to Dreams only. Riehar 
Col peie mutt agnify Angel, as it frequently does 
in chis Pocin, © For God cannot are with 
* Evil,” as St. Fames Hays (i. 13.) of the Supreme 
Being. And Milieu, blit juſt before (as Mr. 1 ob- 


9 ves, 
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nai blame behind; which gives me hope 


| hid by them (at one and the ſame Time 
the Roo; and in the open Sight of the Sun; Which is 


* 


That chat in ſleep thou didit abhor to. dream 120 
Waking thou never wilt conſent to do. 
Be not dil: hearten'd'then, nor cloud thoſe mne, | 
Than wont to be more chearful and ſerene, 
That when fair morning firſt ſmiles on the world: 
And let us to our freſn employments riſe, 125 
Among the groves, the fountains, and the flow ' 8, 
That open now their choiceſt boſom'd imells, 
Reſerv'd from night, and kept for thee in ſtore. 
So chear'd he his Farr W. and ſhe was f 
chear'd;; © 52 
But filently a gentle e fall Th 130 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair: 
Two orher. precious drops that ready ſtood,. 
Each in their cryſtal ſlaice, he eer they fel! 
Kiſs'd; as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'a to have offended. 135 
So ail was clear'd, and to the field they haſte : : 
But firſt,” from under ſhady j arborous roof, 


4 TLA Soon 


ſerves) uſed- ahe, a Cad in the fame. Meaning, 
Ver. | 
Deen none to eaſe thy Load: ang: date thy Sweer, 
' Nor God ver Man . ad 
Ain, Ver. 7. thi acne „ 
—Yerable romake PPS RA 8 LO 
r A Manner of ſpeaking that occurs Se in 
* as in Ferem. xx. 7. Thou haſt deceived* 
* me, and was deceived.? 
t Dr. Bentley propoſes Arber Ref 1 don't know. 
why; he has given no Reaſob, and 10 can think ot 
none. Butlif the Doctor has made a Change, where 
there was no Fault, he has let à conſiderable Fault in 
this Paſſage eſcape, without any:Change or Obſer- 
vation. As the 65275 J. after acl] * 
orning Hymn o ma is repreſented 
Kid by chen 51 from umuer 
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Soon as they forth were come to open ſight 
Of day -ipring, and the ſun, (who {carce up-ris'n, 
With wheels yet, hov'riug o'er the ocean brim, 


Shot parallel to, th! each his dewynay, 140 


iſcovlring in ide landſcape all he eaſt 
Of paradile, and Egen's happy plains) 


Lowly they how .- acoring. and begun | 


Their oriſons. each morning duly paid 145 


In various ſtyle; for neither various ſty le, 
Nr holy raptute, wanted they, to praiſe 
heir, maker, in fit trains pronounced, or ſung. 
7 Vamediated i ſuch prompt fan 
i Te = 8 Flow d 


x * 286 £3 Fee 
100 


a e lion. The Keule meta Ss, that 
the Comma Tout be as we have placed ir; and the 
Conſtruction! he © Bur firſt they lowly bow ed adoring, 


Ver. 144. as ſoon as they were come forth rom 


Junder the Root. of the Arbor.“ Frarce. 

& As it is very well, known that our Kuchor was 
no Friend to [St. Forms at Prayer, it is no Wonder 
that he aſcribes cxremporary Effuſions ro our firſt 
Parents ; but even While he attributes Strains anmedi. 
tated to them, be himſelf imitates the Plaimilt, 
Newton. 

Inis Sheer of the Doctor's upon Milton's Religion, 
| diſcovers more ill Nature than Criticiſms! Wood he 
have had the Almighty preſcribed a ſet Form of 
Worſhip for our firſt Parents to direct their Thoughts 
and Words in their Applications to the Divine Being? 
Did He not endow them with a Perfection of Rea on 
and Underſtanding, at leaſt ſufficient to adore him in 
a Manner agreeable to his own Mind and Will? Their 
Faculties were cle ir 1 unclouded with the Frailties 
and Imper fections t now darken the human 
Powers, So that they had no need of other Aids 
and Afhftanices ro help them in. their devotional Ads 
dreſſes ro the Almighty. The great Objects that 
ſurrounded them, as well as their own happy Con- 
dition, lggeted Thoughts for their Piety to work 
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Flow'd from their lips, in proſe, or numerous 
... Vverie; | $4 pd 1 8 
More tunable than needed lute or harp 15 
To add more ſweetneſs; and they thus began. 
z Theſe arg thy glorious works, Parent. of 
Good! {za:i9 59 12 ry "Ns ab th al 
Almighty ! w Thine this univerſal frame, 
upon, and their natural Elcention furniſhed them 
with Words to expreſs it properly. But though 
Milton was averſe to fer Forms ot Prayer, jet, it 
ſeems, he has imitated the Pſalmiſt. And this cer- 
tainly he might do, without any Contradiction to his 
Notions about fer Forms of Worſhip ; unleſs the 
Dr. will ſay, that Forms of mere human Compoſure, 
are equal in Value to thoſe infpired by God himſelf, 
as 1 ſuppoſe he will allow the Pſalms of David to be. 
The Morning Hymn is wrirten in Imitation of 
one ot thoſe Pſalme, where in the Overflowings of - 
Gratitude and Praiſe, the Pſalmiſt not only calls upon 
the Angels, but upon the moſt conſpicuous Parts f 
the inanimate. Creation, to join with him in extolling .._. 
their common Maker. Invocariors of this Nature 
fill the Mind with glorious Ideas ef God's Works, 
and awaken that divine Enthuſiaſm, which is fo na- 
4 tural to Devotion. Bur if this calling upon the dead 
7 Parts of Nature is at all limes a proper Kind of 
8 
? 


A 


Worſhip, it was:in-a particular Manner ſuitable to 
our firit Parents, who had the Creation freſh upon 


A their Minds, and had not ſeen the various Diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, nor conſequently” could be ac- 
ir quainted with thoſe many Topicks of Praiſe, which. 

might afford Matter to the Devotion of their Poſte:- 
+4 rity. I need not remark the beautiful Spirit of 
b Poetry, which runs through this whole Hymn, nor 
7 the Holineſs of the Reſolution with which it con- 
"7 ciudes. Addiſon, int * Ui Ee. 
v Coming forth of their inmoſt ſhady Boxer into 
k the open, far extended, amazingly beautiful Proſpect, 
- the Sun juſt gotten above the cam Ocean (the diſ- 


rage 
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Thus wondrons fair; Thy ſelf how wondrous. 
; Z n 2 
Uafſpeakable ] who ſitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 156 
Tous inviſible, or dimly ſen 

In theſe Thy loweſt works: yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 160 

Angels for ye behold Him, and with ſongs, 

And choral ſymphonies, «v day without night, 
s 3 2 8 1680 E's een - 10 N Circle 
tang Horizon) purplin the not yer 42ut'd Sky, the 
Landſeape — bright Verdure, the Miſt fi- 


leatly and flawly aſeending trom the Lakes and Hills 


grey now; but whoſe fleecy Skirts ate ſoon to be 
prinned with Gold, the Morning Star ſtill viſible, and 
deſcen 

No wonder theſe devout Minds, innocent, not know- 
ing Ill, were ſtruck But how? Not -with philo- 
ſophieal Speculat ions and Remarks on the Divine 

Viſdom in the Contrivance, but with conſpicuous 
Sgodneſs and Power; theſe they felt, and faw. Pa- 


rent of Cood, Almighty 1 Their Hearts oyerflowed 


* With joy and Fragrance,” with Admirarion and 


Thapktumels, and were co butiiy thus; employ'd to 
be amukd with what they knew-to. be above their 


Capaciy, Not but. that at proper, Times their 
houghts were thus employed. See B. jv, 657. viii. 
IF. 66. 70. 167. xii. 575. Sc. See alſo Adam's Opie 


nian of rheic Sort ot Studies, B. viii. 188, Ri- 


e According to Milten, there was a grateful Vi- 
* ciſſitude like Day and Night in Heaven, B. vi. 8. 
and we prefume, that he took the No: ion from 
Scripture, Rev. viii. 19. They ate before the Throne 
* of God, and ſerve him Day and Night in the 
©. Temple,* Buc ſtill it was Day <vithout. Nis bt that 
18% 1 5 uch Night as ours, for the Dark neſs 


. Is. 


there is no more than grateful Twilight. Night 


comes not there in darket Veil.” See Ver. 645. of 


this Book. Neuron. 


near the Sun (as he always is) and the Moon 
ding, for ſhe is about her Full (B. iy; 723.) 


Book V. Paxavist LosT. 373 
Circle His throne rejoicing 3 ye in heav'n: 
On x earth join all ye creatures, to extol- 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and wichout end? 
Faireſt of ſtars, y laſt in the train of night, 166 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, bag, erowin * om wiling 

„ MON 36 2756) 4 ar 

With thy bright F oraife Mi i in „ / ſphere 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 170 
Thou fun, of this great world both à eye and 

„ 

Acknowledge Him thy greater: found His praiſs. 1 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou'climb'R, -4 
And when Bn noon _ e and when thou | 4 


HV. 


[\ 


BY SO 


5 oc. 
x 18 — 


* By Earth, is chanifeſt is nere meant cis wes 
World, the new Creation, in Oppofirion to Heayen, 


a the Emp py ret, the Dwelling of God juſt now men. 
5 tioned ; 15 dy Creatures is meant all created Things, 
- inanimate; 48” well as having animal Life. Ri. 
a chardſn. 

a The Morgin Str 3 is laſt in the Train of Ni ht, 
0 as being laſt ſeen; and when the reſt are loſt in 

r 


gone off, one afrerianother, as their Brightneſs wa 


ir unable te ſuſtain the Surf's more potent © N Thus 
i, | this Star ſtems) rather to belong ro the orning. 
1 Necharaſem. In 

- Theſe cue Givcurtflences crown'd with the faire. 

: eft of Stars, and ſmilmg, have beautifully hnith'd |, 
i- Auroras Picture, Which we thought very lovely be, 
8. fore. Circle, 2 Diminitive of Circle; a little Yircle, 
2M 10 call'd, 28 C06 pr 18 with thoſe of the Sun and Moog 
ne robe preſently mention'd;; the Sun 1s cad 2 Circle. 
he B. iv. 576. Aarberg uſon. 

at a The Eye as! "= Light, whereby alt Thin - 
els are ſeen ; and Su as by irs Heat 41imating,” vis 


gut gorating, and. Peg all Things. Not bur tha 
of Milton, 8 has Howe and the other Antients in 


View, 
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5 Moon, that now meet'ſt the orient ſan, now 
With the c fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 
a And 


2 might mean that the Sun fees all 
bings ; for Humer calls him the all ſeeing Sun; the 
other Poets do the ſame. But as the former Senſe 
agrees better with the other Part of the Sun's De- 

cription, and ſcems allo to be the more noble, allow 
Milton the Honour of having done hefe, as he has on 
many other Occzftions, excell'd his Matters. Ri- 


& The Mgon may b {aid ro fly 75 g on axed 
nw he.vaniſhes, g'er-power' his brighter 
, ats — 2 ſhe (aftains 2 
123 rightneis. This Adam may very well be 
pete fed to have obferv'd, and tis a very poetical 
Senſe, *tis what Milton could not fail ro have thoughr 
of; and tis the Senſe which ſeems to have been that 
in which moſt have underſtood this Paſſage. Ri- 
chardſon. | > 
c Hyd, in Oppoſition to the Planets who are 
edardering; as in the next Line. The fixed Stars, 
with refer to us, are all in the ſame Motion as if 
the Heavens in which we behold them were one vaſt 
Globe, and they fixed in it as Studs of Gold; which 
Globe or Orb flies, not as oppoſed to meeting, as in 
the precedent Line, but as {wiftly wrong round, 
flying, as moving with the urmoit Kapidiry ; fo 


conceived they did, B. viii, 21. though now 


is certainly known that the fixed Stars, as they are 

the neareſt of them) at an amazing Diltance even 
hoo the Planets, which are comparatively ohr Neigh- 
bours, they aue v ariouſly remote from them and us; 


and many Millions are loſt to our Sight, though 


aſſiſted with the beſt Teleſcopes. So that though an 
Eye were placed in any of them, the diſtant View 
would be much the ſame as that we have, whatever 
Alteration there might be in the World, or its Pla- 
nets, Which ſhould happen to be neareſt. Ri- 


I - 
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pute 


Adam not only to miſtake it as not one of the Planets, 


3; ĩ En i Seite 


T 
= 


And ye d five other wandring fires, that move 
In myſtic dance # not without ſong, reſound . | 
„ 


ein ee 26 


d The Planets, which have not been mentioned. 
The five other, in the Ptolemaic Syſtem (here fol- 
lowed) are Mercury, Venus, Mars, Fupiter; and Su- 
turn; for the Antients accounted feven as we, but 
ours are theſe, with the Moon, and the Earth, in- 
ſtead of the San, our Center, as the Earth'was theirs, - 
though indeed the Moon is but à Satellite, an Atten- 
dant upon the Earth, not properly a Planet. The 
Sun and Moon had been called upon; fo had Venus 
too; but not by that Name, not as a Planet, but as 
the Morning Star. Adam had not yet Jearnt Aſtro- | 
nomy enough to know this Star Was a Planer, his 1 
Progeny was 2000 Tears in finding it ſo to be. Mil. 
ton's 4 ſeen, and frequentiy in what is im- 

to him as a Fault, Tis venturing ſuffieientlyß 
to allow ſo young an Obſerver to diſtinpguiſi the 
Planers from the fixed Stars, and to know their juſt 
Number; it would have been too much to have 
made him certain which they all were. Phoſphoras, 
the Morning Star, now known to be venus, ſeems to 
be of a Ki peculiar ro himſelſ, upon Account of his 
exquiſite Beauty ; ſo delicate as that of the Sun it. 
ſelt, ſo vaſtly ſuperior in Light, is not equal to him 
in that Reſpect; and this makes it very natural for 
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but to call upon it firſt, it ſeems to have engaged his 
Eye even before the riſing Sun. The Planers are 
called wand ring Fires, becauſe their Motions are 
different from thoſe of the fixed Stars, and from 
each other. In myftic Dance; for the Antients fan- 
cied there was fomerhing” of that in their Motions; 
not only a Dance, but that there was a Myſtery in it. 
So Ver. 620. They alſo called them Fires. Ri- 
* r cad... 
e The Mulick of the Spheres is an old Notion im- 
puted to Pythagoras. It is allowable in Poetry, and 
for Milton to ſuppoſe Adam heard, or fancied he heard 
it, who was fo often, and fo divinely entertained with * - 
celeſtial Harmony, as well in Sounds (B, iv. 667.) as 
in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
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His praiſe, who out of dark neſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 180 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix, 

And nouriſh all things ; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our Great Maker ſtill new praiſe.  _ 
Ye miſts, and exhalations, that now riſe . 185 
From hill. or ſteaming lake, duſky, or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
In honor to the world's great Author riſe : 
Whether to deck with cloud, th' uncolor'd sky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs, 190 


_ Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance His praiſe. 


His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters 
—_— | 3 


Breathe ſoft, or loud; and waye your tops, ye 


Pines, 33 5 | 
Wuüh every plant, in fign of worſhip wave. 
Fountams, and ye that warble as ye flow, 195 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praiſe. 

CME unt n 


ian the perfect Agreement of one Thing with another; 


which perhaps was all that ever was really meant by 
the Muſick of the Spheres. Nichardſon. 5 
 Shakeſpear, in his Merchant of Venice, ſpeaks thus; 
. —— Look how the Floor of Hcav'n 
Is thick inlaid with Patterns of bright Gold: 
There's-not the ſmalleſt Orb that thou behold':t, 
Bur in his Motion like an Angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey*d Cherubim, 
Such Harmony is in immortal Sounds 


But whillt this muddy Veſture of Decay 


Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear. 

F The Elements in their fourfold Combination run 
a perpetual Circle, taking various, number leſs 
Forms, and mix and nouriſh all Things compoſed of 
m. Richardſon. | 1 5 


% 
„ | 
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Join voices all ye living g ſouls, ye birds, A 

That ſinging up to Y heaven-gate aſcend, _ | 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes, His 
praiſe, | : 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 200 

The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep, 

Witneſs if 7 I be filent, morn or even, | 

1 e 1 


g Souls is uſed here as it is ſometimes in Scripture, 
for other Creatures beſides Man. So Cen. i. 20. The 
moving Creature that hath Liſe; that is, du in 
the Hebrecv, and in the Margin of the Bible; and 
Ver. 30. Every Thing that creepeth upon the Earth, 
< wherein there is Life, that is, a living Soul. New» 
e 1 WP”, | | 
5 An Hyperbote, the fame as that of Shakeſpeay, 
29 Sonner, Edit. 1609. n 8 
Like as the Lark at Break of Day ariſing 
From ſullen Earth, ſings Hymns at Heaven's Gate. 
I Dr. Bentley thinks that Milton had Fo that 
both Adam and Eve (hard in this Hymn, and there. 
fore reads if che be ſelent. and in the next Verſe but 
one by our Sno «Bur Milton rather imitates here the 
amient Chorus, where ſometimes the plural, and 
ſometimes the fingular Number is uſed. The ſame 
is practiſed by out Poet in the Salbches of the Chorus 
in Sampſon Agoniſtes, where the Reader will ſee al- 
moſt in every Page that the Number is thus varied. 
Dr. Bentley obſei ves, that the whole Hymn natu- 
rally divides itſelf into Parts interlocutory, and that 
he has preſumed to put it ſo, though not warranted 
by any Edition. But this is not Dr. Bentley's Inven- 
tion; for this Hymn was ſet to Muſick ſome Years 
go, and in that Compoſition the ſeveral Parts of it 
Were alſign'd diſtinstly to Adam and Eve. I think 
t hat ſuch interlocutory Parts are by no Means fit tor 


L an Heroic Poem. But if the Author ſhould be ſep-. 
3 poſed to have deſigned them, 1 ſhould chuſe to divide 
f this Hymn very different from the Doctor's Diviſion. 


The Doctor afſigns the firit ſeven Lines to Adam, 
thoſe of the Angels to Eve, thoſe of the Morning 


Star 
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To hill, or valley; fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taùght His praiſe. 
HFaib Univerſal Lord ! be bounteour fill. 205 

To give us 4 only good: and if the niht 

Have gather'd ought of evil, or concealid, _- 
Diſperſe it, as now light dilpels:thedarks! _ 
1 So pray'd they innocent, and to their thoughts 

Firm peace recover'd ſoon, and wonted calm. 210 
nner ines de 2amvyes. . On 


* 


* #? 


"EISLSEL. 2 


ws off > bn kane e 1 fi 5 | 
Star to Adam, thoſe of the Sun to Ege, tho 


* 


alſigns to Eve, and Boe all that now is aſſigu'd to 
Adam. In this Method the Memion of the fair 


which ſeem fitter far her to mention than her Huſ- 
r eee 
© k He had this Thonghr, as Dr. Bentley remarks, from 
har celebrated Prayer in Plato. O Jupiter give us 
god Things, whether we. pray for them or not, 
© and remove Fram: 8 5.95 Things, even thaugh we 
© pray. for them.“ And we learn from the firſt Book 
of Zencbhon's Memoirs of his Maſter Scrares,. that So- 
erates was wont ro pray to the Gods only, to give 
good Things, as they knew beft. what Things were 
ſo. And to the ſame Pur poſe there is zn excellent 
Colle ct in gur Liturgy, for the eighth Sunday after 
Trinity, We deſeech rhge. to put away. fron us all 
„ hurtful Things, and fo give. us thoſe Things which 
be profitable tor us. Netto... 
I Theſe three Verſes: are thus pointed inthe beſt, 
that is, in Man's ova Editions.” Bur-the latter Sen- 
, . "=! tente 
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On to their morning's rural work they haſte, 

Among fweet dews, and flow'rs ; where any ro- -r 

Of fruit-trees, over- woody, reach'd too far 

Their n pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to 
check 

> Fruitleſs embraces :. or, they led the vine 215 
| E „ 


— — — 
b ——— — 
* — — — - 


rence begins very abruptly, On to their Morning's 
rural Work, &c. Dr. Bentley therefore, continuing the 
Sentence, reads thus, | 

So pray'd they innocent, and to their Thoughts 

Firm Peace recov*ring ſoon and wonted Calm, 

On to their Morning's rural Work they haſte, &. 
Dr. Pearce thinks the Sentence ſufficiently continued 
in the following Reading, if recover'd be 2 Parriciple 
of the Ablative Caſe; and conceives this to be che 
Conſtruction, Peace and Calm being recover'd to their 
3 they haſte, &c. and accordingly points it 
6 

And, to their Thoughts 

Firm Peace recover'd ſoon and wonted Calm, 

On ro their Morning's rural Work they haſte, 

mmm The Propriety of this Expreſſion will beſt be 
feen by What unius ſays of the Ety mology of the 
Word pamper, The Trench Word pampre, of the 
Pampinus, is a Vine branch full of Leaves. And a 
Vineyard, he obſerves, is ſaid by them pamprer, when 
it is overgrown with ſuperfluous Leaves and fruitle(s 
Branches, | „ 

n Adam and Eve are very well employ'd in check. 
ing fruitleſs Embraces, and leading the Vine to awed the 
Eim; that is very fitly made tbe Employment of a 
married Couple, which is urged in Ovid as an Argu- 
ment to Marriage, Met. xiv. 661. B 
An Elm was near, to whoſe Embraces led 
The curling Vine her ſwelling Cluſters ſpread. 

He view'd their twining Branches with Delight, 

And prais'd the Beauty of the pleaſing Sight, 

Yer this tall Elm, but tor this Vine (he {aid) 
Had ſtood neglected, and a barren Shade; 


t 
| 
| 
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To wed her elm ſhe ſpous d, about him twines 
Her martisgeable atme, and with her brings 
Her dew'r, o th! adopted cluſters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. Them thus employ'd' beheld 
With pity heav'n's high King, and to Him call'd 
Raphael, the fociable ſpirit, that ddeignd 81 221 
To travel wWirh Tobi, and ſecur̃e·ſd 
His marriage with the ſeven-times wedded aid 
Raphael, Kis Ho, thou hear'ſt What Kir an 


« car ol COLO 21S SH TQT4 
Satan, from bell ſeap's through the darkſome 
N ulf, TAY Ju ad ie 33:4} i} 82 


Hath rais'd in Paradiſe, and how diſturbc· 
This night the human pair, how he «Hi 

In them at once to ruin all mankind : 

Go theretore, half this day as friend wick friend 
Converſe with Adam, in what bow'r or ſhade 2 30 
Tbou find'ſt bim, from the heat of noon. retit , 

To reſpit his day- labor with repaſts! ;-. ;24 
Or with repoſe : and ſuch diſcourſe co ec 
As may p adviſe him of his happy N WA 
ane in hs Py: r left free to will, 235 


Ta 


And this falr "IRE 8 that ha * 1 
Her marry d Elm, had crept along . Ground. 
5 : And Fiegil likewiſe has the Metaphor a0 Vine em- 
i 125. the Elm, Georg. ii. 367. And not only the 
oets, but C:lumeta, and the Writers of ruſtick 
' Affairs, frequently ule-the Phraſes of nupta vitis, the 
Vended Vine, and marita ulmus, the married Elm. 
& Necoton. 28 , „ ii £2953] 
2.29 Her Chiidren, uhich the Elm adopts as hizow n, 
| You” o they appear” io be, hanging upon him. Ri- 
ci aruſon. 450 72497919 
A may. make bim berhink bimſelf, and reflect 
upon the Ha ppinęis he enjoys; for this is the Senſe or 
ad uiſe here, irom the Frencn Sauiſer. —_— 


By violence? no: for that ſhall be withſtood: 
But by deteit, and lies; this let him know, 
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Left to his own, free will; his will, though free, 
Vet mutable + whence, warn. him to beware 
He ſweryt mot, tod ſecure. Tell him withal:,*4 
His danger, and from whom ; what enem n.. 
Late fallin himſelf from heav'n, is plotting nout 


24% 


The fall of, others from like ſtate of bliſs: 8 


Leſt wil fully tranſgreſſing, he pretend | 
Surpriſal, unadmoniſh'd, unforewarn'd. 245 
_ So:{pake th' Eternal Father, and fulfill'd d 
AU juſtice : nor delay'd the winged faint, - 
After his charge receiv'd 3 r but from among 


9 Theſe two Properties of the Will are ſo far from 


1 


* 
s hf A ws ; S< 4 
CS ' a * 4 


being ineompatible, or any way inconſiſtent, that it 


would not be free if it were immutably determined. 


But the Senſe is, though it be now fixed, and fleely 


txed, yet let him beware, it may change, as freely 
e 7. Los. 50437 oi 3h 

r Raphael's Departure from beſore the, Throne, and 
bis Flight rarovgh che Quycs, of Angels, is fine 


imaged. As Milton every Where fils his Poem Win 


Circumſtances that are mar velous and aſtoniſhing, he 
deſcribes the Gate of Heaven as framed after ſuch a 
Manner, that it opened of itſelſ upon tbe Approach 
of the Angel who was to paſs throbd gh it. The Poct 


here ſeems to have regarded two or three Paſſages in 
the 18th Liad, as that in particular, Where ſpeaking 


of Null an, Homer fays, thet he had made twen y 
Tripodes running on golden Wheels; which upon Oe- 
caſion might go of themſelves to the Aſſembly of 
the Gods, and, when there was no more uſe for 
them, returned again aſter the ſame Manner. & a- 
ger has rallied Hemer very ſeverely. upon this Point, 
as M. Daczer' has endca voured to defend it. Lin 
not pretend to determine, Whether in this Particular, 
the Marvclous does nor Joſe Sight of the Probable. 
As the miraculous Workmanſhtp: of Milton s Gaie's 


is. 
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Thouſand cæleſtial 5 Ardors, where he ſtood 
Veil'd with his gorgeous wings, up- ſpringing light 
Flew thro' the midit of heav'n: th' Angelic 
rr 251 
On each hand parting, to his ſpeed gave way 
Through all th' empyreal road; till at the gate 
Of heav'n arriv'd, 7 the gate ſelf. open'd wide, 
_*:- 0d \ : On 


not ſo extraordinary as that of the Tripodes, fo I 
am perſuaded he would not have mentioned it, had 
he not been ſupported in it by a Paſſage in the 
Seripture, which ſpeaks of Wheels in Heaven that 
bag Lite in them, and moved of themſelves, or ſtood 

i, in Conformity with the Cherubims, whom the 
accompanied. There is no Queſtion but Milton ha 
this Circumſtance in his Thoughts, becauſe in the 
following Book he deſcribes the Chariot of the Meſ- 
—_ wh living Wheels, according to the Plan of 
Exekiels Viſion. I queſtion not but Beſſie, and the 
two Daciers, who are for vindicating every Thin 
that is cenſured in mer, b, ſomething parallel in Holy 
Writ would have been very well pleaſed had they 
thought of confronting Fulcan's Tripodes with Exe- 
Hels Wheels. Addiſo -. | | 
- 1 Ardor, in Latin, implies Fervency, exc:eding 
Bor, eager Deſire, fiery Nature; all included in 
the Idea of an Angel. "Richardſon. 6 a 
By the Word 4rdors here, Milton only means Se- 
raphim, which fignities jult the fame in Hebrezv (be- 
ing derived from Zaraph to burn) as Ardors does in 
Engiiſyh. Tbe Poet, I fuppoſe, only made uſe of this 
Term to diverfify his Language a little, as he is 
forced to mention the Word Seraph and Seraphim in 
ſo many Places. | | ; 

? This Circumſtance is not borrow'd, as Addiſon 

conceiv'd; from Vulcan's Tripodes in Komer, but from 
Homer's making the Gates of Heaven open of their 
own Accord to the Deities who paſſed through them, 
Thad v. g. 4 6 

„ Heav'n's 
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Oa golden hinges turning 7 a8 by work 235 
Divine, che fovran architect bad rah d. WD 1s 
* From hence (no cloud, or, t obſtruc bis Wu. 
Star interpos'd,) however fmall, he ſees 

(Not uneonform to other Mining globes) 

Earth and the gard'n of God, with tedars Ge 
Above alb hills. As when by night the glaſs 261 
Of aw Galileo, leſs aſſur'd, hlerves 
Imagin'd lands, and regions in the moon: 
Or pilot, from amidſt the x Cyclades, : 5 
| 2 Balla, Wh * . vt enen Lens . 265 | 


$ © + cg 


o 
7 


278011. Fit 715 2 
Hear? a 5 8 i open 1 Pow'rs, 1 
Fee golden Gates, Rept by the winged Hours: 


Where Mr. 5 | Pope. obſerves, chat the Expreſſon of 12 
Extes of Heaven is in the Eaſtern Manner, where they 
ſaid the Cates of Heaven or Earth for the Entrance or 
Extremities of Heaven or Earth; a: Phrafe uſual in 
the Scriprures, as is obſerved by Bacier. 

# From hence no Cloud or Star urerpoß ing, he 
ſees though in litrle, the Earth (ſhining as the orher” 
Globe s, and ſike them when at no greater Diſtance 
than he was now from i:) and even the Garden 
cfown'd with its lofty Cedars; his Angel Eye faw: 
what we could not have ſcen by the Help of the belt 
Teleſcopes ; he ſaw as Aſtronomers ſee Lands and par- 
ticular Regions i in the Moon, or imagined them tobe 
ſo; or as a Pilot fees the larg eſt of the Cyclades, hen 
it firſt appears.to the naked Exe as 4 cloudy Spot. 
The Angel ſaw, but better, with Erexret een 
and more diſt nal y. Ricbardſo {all : 

c Galtleo firſt uſed the Teleſcope in celeſtial Obs 
fervations., Richardſon. 
The O ladet are Iſlands in the Archidetags, o 
þ Fie: en Sea (as it Was antiently called) FROM are Ro 
130 ot - them... Ricparaſen. 

'y Lat. from the Gy. i e. manifeſt, or pearlg. 
ale (as the Fable goes) it lay under Water, or 
floated about, ul} Neptune, at the Command of J. 

pilex, 
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384 PARADT 8E Los r. Book v. 
A cloudy ſpot. Down thither prone in flight 
He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt ethereal ſky 
Sails between worlds and worlds: with ſteddy 
wing 3 ET a 
Now on the @ polar winds ; then, with quick fan 
eee Win⸗ 


iter, fixed it, that Latona might lie- in of Apollo and 
Diana there. Rather from Baal, Heb. Fear, becauſe 
they were worſhipped in this Ifland, and ſome Re- 
mains of the magnificent Temple of Apollo, as Marble 
Pillars, are vifible there. And for that Reaſon it was 
eſteemed ſo ſacred, that the Inhabitants would not 
ſuffer a Dog, any ſick Perſon to live in it, or Dead to 
be buried therein; whom they ſent to a neighbouring 
Tand called Rhere. Bur the true Reaſon of rhe 
Name is this, becauſe it appears ſooneſt of any to the 
Sailors. The common Treaſures of Greece were de- 
poſited in it, for that Reaſon. It was firſt called 
Ortygia, Gr. 4 Quail; becauſe theſe Birds abounded 
in that Iſland; The Ifland is ſmall, not above 5 or 6 
Miles in Compaſs ; twice as long as broad, low, rocky, 
barren, naw deſolate, and called Zdel;; and efteemed 
the firſt and chiefelt of rhe Cyclades; becauſe Apollo 
and Diana were chiefly adored, and had, a famous 
Oracle in it. The Trrks poſſeſt it, and the Fenetians 
reduced it. A. D. 1674. Paterſen. 9 8 ay 
2 Lat. Gr. i; e. Bib; becauſe it is vpon a high and 
lofty, Ground; another of theſe Illes over-agaiatt 
Epheſus ; about ninety Miles rour.d, and 560 Miles 
from Feruſalem. It is rendered famous for being the 
Birth · place of the great Philoſopher Pythagoras, about 
A. M. 3500, Paterſon. 95 I hmm 
a The Poles of tne Earth, and the whole created 
World muſt be the fame, ſuppoſing the Earth to be 
the Center, (which is Miiton's Syſtem) our polar 

Winds then muſt be the polar Winds, where th 
Angel is now on his Journey; theſe are North and 
South, or up and down, as has been obſerved on B. iii. 
575, Ec. the Angel is now coming down. (V. 266.) 
If theſe Winds blow for him, he ſails as it were dern 
| them, 
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Winnows the buxom air: till within ſoar 270 

Of tow' ring eagles, t' all the fowls he ſeems 

6 A Phenix, gaz'd by all, as that ſole bird, 
. 19 (0d 20295 eee 


p o 7 „ . . 4 (VI ob | £3, 
them, without moving his Wings, or he works wit 
them, winnowing, fanning the calm, yielding Air. 


b Dr. Bentley objects to Raphaels taking the Shape \ 
„ @ Fh&nix, and the Objection would be very jut, 
ir Milton had ſaid any ſuch, Thing; but he only fays, 
that to all the Foquls be ſeems a Plœnix; he was not 
really a Phenix, the Birds only fancied him one. This 
Bird was tamous among the Antients, but generally 
look'd upon by the Moderns as fabulous. The Na- 
ſuraliſts ipeak of it 2s ſingle, or the only one of its 
Kind, and therefore it is called here that ſole Bird, as 
ir had been before by Taſſo, Unico Augeilo. They de- 


AL cribe it as of a molt beautitul Plumage. They Hold 


that it lives 5 or 600 Years ; that when thus advanc'd 


in Age, it buiſds itlelf a Pile ot Wood and aromatic 
Gums, which being kindled by the Sun, it is there 


conſumed in the Fire, and another Plœnix atiſes out 
of the Aſhes, Anceſtor and Succefſor to himſelf, WhO 
taking up the Reliques of his tuneral Pile, flies witn 
them to Egyptian Thebes, to inſhrine them in the 
Temple of the Sun, the other Birds attending 
and gazing upon him in his Flight. Eeyptian 


Thebes, to diſtinguiſn it from the other Thebes in 


Eat. See Pliny's Nat. Hift. I. 10. C. 2. Ovid's" 
Met. xv. and Claudian de Phenice. Armida, in Tas 


is in like Manner compared to a Pœnix, Cant. 17. 


St. 385. 


Pa 
Jed 


As when the new- born Phoenix doth begin . 


To fly to Ethiape.- ward, at the fair Bent 


Of her rich Wings, ſtrange Plumes, and Feathers $ 


thin, | 


Her Crown and Chains with native Gold beſprent, N. 


The World amazed ſtands; and with her. f/ 


Oe. 


An Hoſt of wond'ring Birds that ſing and cry; 


— 


5 
* 
ot 


282 


So paſs d Armida, look d on, gaz d on ſo .. 
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When, to inſhrine bis reliques i in che ſun's. 
Bright temple to Egyptian Thebes he flies. | 
A once on th* e cliff of Paradiſe 275 
e lights, and to his c Lt ſhape returns; 
Seraph wing'd : 4 ſix wings he wore, to.ſhade 
His lineants divine; the pair that clad 
Each e broad, came mantling oer his 
Nea „eb vt d you G7 1597 7 
Wan regal ornament : the middle Pair 280 
Girt like a ſtarry Zone his waiſt, ad Found.” 
Skirted his lozns, and thighs. with downy.gold,... 
And colors dip d. in heaven: the third, his feet 
Shad o d from either heel with feather d- mail, 
Sky. tinctur'd grain, "6 Like Maia s ſon he 
FT 
ITT pits VR I0t ei oats x And 
we pd. 7 $75 2 * 


"The Word Sbape here (l ſoppole) ceafoned Dr. 


1 
0 
* 


Bentley," in his Note on the former Ps ſſage; to av, 


that Milton makes Raphael take the Shape Ma Pe- 
nix. But by returning to his proper Shape” Milton 
means ouly that be ſtood on his Fett, and gathered 
up his fix Wings into _ proper Fame 
Or. as another ien perſon — it, He 
ſeem d again What he really was; a Seraph wing'd, 
whereas in his Flight he n what * was not, 
a M nix. Necuton. © elt; 
. 4, The Seraphim 2 by. Waiahy vi. 25 nad the 
fame Number of Wings, above it-itood the Sera- 
* phims, each one had ſix Wings; but there the 
. s are diſpoſed diflierentliyyÆÆ pO 
*Feathers lie one ſhort of another reſembling the 
— of Metal of which Coats of Mall are compos'd. 
Sey · colour d, dy'd in Grain, to expreſs Beauty ng 

Durablenefe. + Richardſon. AM N. 
Raphaels Deſcent vpon the Earth, with the i- 
— of his Perſon, is repreſented in very Rvely Co- 
ours. Several of the French, Italian, and 8 
Poets, have en a looſe to their Imaginations in the 
- Deſcription 


F 


ſhews evidently that the Poet had particularly in 


| Pope. 
Virgil has tranſlated it almoſt literally, but with ſome 
Additions, 7. iv. 238. ee 
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And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance 
N Agape rs 
The eircuit wide. Strait knew him all the 


1 


a e e 
„ 0s TT 3 
Deſcription of Angels: But I do not remember to 
have met with any fo finely drawn, and fo con- 
formable to the Notions which are given of them in 
Scripture, as that of Merton, After having ſet him 
forth in all his heavenly Plumage, and repreſented 
him as alighting upon the Earth, the Poet concludes 
his Deſcription with a Circumſtance, which is altos 


gether new, and imagined with the greateſt Strerigth I 
| #:. g 2 142282 * | 


of Fancy. 


Like Maia's Son he ſtood 2 
8 his Plumes, that heav'nly Fragranca 
P | £ 


The Circuit wide, - Addiſon. 
The comparing the Angel to Maia's Son, Mercury, 


View thoſe fablime Paſſages of homer and ing, 
which deſcribe the Flight and Deicent of Mercary d 
the Earth. That of Homer is in the Ziad, xxiv. 33335 
The God obeys, his golden Pinions bindds 
And mounts incumbent on the Wings of Winds, 
That high thro? Fields of Air his Flight ſuſtain; © 
O'er the wide Earth, and oer the boundleſs Main; 
Then graſps the Wand that cauſes Sleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft Slumbers ſeals the wakeful Eye. 


Hermes pbeys; with golden Pinions binds 
His flythg Feet, and mounts che Weſtern Winds: 
And whether o'er the Seas or Earth he flies, 
With rapid Force, they bear him down the Skies, 

But firſt he graſps within his awful Hand. 
The Mark ot Sov*reign Pow'r his magic Wand; 


_ this, he draws the Ghoſts from hollow 
ray 


With this, he drives them down the &y2ian Waves; 


Wich 


388 PARADISE Los r. Book V. 
Of Angels under watch; and to his fate, 
And to his meſſage high, in honour riſe; 289 
For on ſome meſſage high they gueſs'd him bound, 
Their glitt ring tents he paſs'd, and now is come 
Into the blifsfuf field, through groves of myrrh, 
And flow' ring odors, caſſia, nard, and balm ; 
A wilderneſs of {weets | for Nature here 
Wanton'd, as in her prime, and plaid at will 295 
Her virgin fancies, g pouring forth more ſweet, 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous bliſs} © 
Him through the ſpicy foreſt onward come 
F n 
Wich this, he ſeals in Sleep the wakefil Sight; 
And Eyes, tho* clos'd in Death, reſtores to Light. 
1371709 ©, 4 en 346%: en auen. 
If it is herd to determine (as Mr. Pope obſerves} whici. 
is more excellent, the Copy or the Original, yer 
every judicious Reader will diſcern, that Milton's De- 
ſcription excels them both. But (as Dr. Pearce ob- 
ſerves) it is the graceful Poſturè in Randing atter 
alighting, that is part cularly compar d to Mercury, 
n. iv. 253. It is probabie, that the Idea was taken 
"from the graceful Attitudes of the antique Statuts et 
Mercury; but gur Aurhor might have it more imme- 
diately rrom Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, Act iii. 

A Station, like the Herald Aſercur / 
Now lighted on a Heaven-kiihog Hill z 
As the . lmage of the Angel's ſhakigg his fragrant 
Plumcs is borrowed pap Ly trom Fairfax, Taſſo. 
On Lebanon at firſt his Foot he ſer, , 

And ſhock his Wings with rory-Maydew. wet. 
g So the two firſt Editions point this Paflage. Dr. 
Bentley puts no Siap after Art; for want of Which he 
has fallen into à conſiderable Miſtakes inſtead of 
pouring forth more Sweet,“ he would have us read 

A forth profuſe.” He ſays, more ſcpeet than 

What? Nothing; for the Compariſon is dropt. But 


the Senſe is, pouring forth pat was the more ſweet 
for being wild and above Rule or Art. Pearce. 

| h Rapbae?s Reception by the Guardian ye». 
; 18 - a 8 by _ ; vs | g a 18 


ct 


his 


And Ewe within, due at her hour, prepar d 


Poetry is capable of beſtotwving. Addiſon. 


|! 
3% 
48 
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Adam Fn i as in the door he ſat 

Of his cool bow'r ;; while now the mounted ſun 5 

Shot down direct his fer vid rays, to warm 301 

Earth's Lat womb, more warmth than Adam 
needs: 


* 


— g —_ 
2. 
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1 


For dinner ſavoury. fruits, of taſte to pleaſe _ 
True appetite, and not difreliſh thirſt 4:4 
Of nectarous draughts between, from milky | 
ſtream, 
Berry or grape; to whom thus Adam call'd. 
H aſte hither Eve, and worth thy ſight behold 
Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 
Comes this way re ſeems & another 
un | 310 
Ris'n on mid-noon ; ſome great / beheſt from 
bean 
To us perhaps he brings, and will voutſafe 
This _ to > Dex our ur gueſt. m But 80 with 1 
L 


— 


12 


y 


his rating ned the Wilderness of SW; his 
diſtant Appearance to Adam, have all the Graces that 


i So Abraham, Gen. xviil. 1. Sat in the Tent Door 
in the Heat of the Dey, when he was vifited by 
due Angels. From that Paſſage our Poet form d 
this Incident. Bentley. 

k This B)ightnets compared to the Meridian Glory 
then ſhining in Paradiſe, is the Morning compared 
to Night, and the Sun's fervid Rays (Ver. 301 ) as 
the ity Dawn. 

Who this that comes circled in Rays that Nin 

Ac lain tance with the Sun? What ſecond Morn 
At Mid. day opes a Preſence Which Heaven's 13 

Stands off and points a! Craſpacu. 

An old Anolo. Saxon Word, ir 6gnifles Command 
or O:der.” Richatdfon.” 

m Whether Milton mended it or no (why nor 7 

ere 
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And We thy. Kores contain, bring forth, and 


3:43! 8 


Abungance, fi to honor and receive nn 39 
Our heay'nly iranger : » well may we afford 


Our givers their own. gifts, and large beftow 
From large beſtow'd, where nature multiplies 


Her fi 5 10 wth, and by diſburd' ning 1 
More | Kutte ich inſtructs us, not toſpare. 3 


To whom t us Exe. Aan, earth's, hallow'd 
mould, 


# Of Go A aps, ſmall More will ſer ve, where 


All 5 ripe for uſe hangs on the falk; . 
Save what by*frugat ſtoring firmneſs gains 


** . e a0 wen — conſumes. 325 


But 
hon SS S 14% 4. 

here 82 2 juſt Image of the fevera Parts __ H 3094 
and Wiſe are to akt; he is leſs wiſe in houſhold Af- 
fairs, thoſe are left to her Management. Adam bere 
bids his Spouſe go to her Stores, ſhe tells Him there 
is ſmall Occafion for ſuch, Ver; 322. but haſtens to 
the Trees, & c. the proper Place. Richardſon. © 

n Adam is now ating in his proper Sphere, ex- 
ng. her to Piety, ro make her grateful-Acknow- 

dements to Heaven, from whence came all their 
Good; not to the Angel, only 2s 2 Servant of their 
common Benefactor, for he knew that, dur celeſtial 
Father gives to all, Ver. 403. Richardſon. 

o The Account of Man's Creation, Gen. i. is with- 
out breathing any Life into him any more than the 
reſt of the Animals, that comes after, Ch. ii. 7. We 
believe, Malton here intended Eve to carry her Com- 
B25 higher, mum to mean his ſuperior Faculties, 

W. . 1 97. © . AEN 

N E rather des philoſophical for the female 
Character of Exe ; and, in my Opinion, one of Mil. 

zon's general Faults, is his Ee, Tnconſiltencies 
in in ch&Charatiers doch of Angels and Man, by mix- 


ing too much with them his 605 plilloſophical _ 
tions, Thyer, 


and the Brake is the Species between Trees and Plants; 


her Husband; he had bid her do her utmoſt (Ver. 


Book V. PARADISE Los r. 391 


But I will haſte, and from each bougb, and 
7 benk e, ot 
Each plant. add Juicieſt gcufd, will; lack” uch 
choice N n ASI 9 N 


er 
14 


r To entertain our Angel-gueft, as he | 
Beholding ſhall cbnfeſs, that here on eartm 
God hath diſpens'd his bounties, as in heav'n. 330 

80 ſaying, with diſpatchful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent 


% w *# © Z * ff „ 
1 * VF SEE 


7 Dr. Bentley would read Branch inſtead of - Brake, 
thinking that Proyifions are not to be gather'd from 
Brakes. But Bowgh, Brake, Plant, and Gourd, ex- 
preſs here all the ſeveral Kinds of Things which pro- 
dace Fruits. The Boxgh belongs to the Fruit Tree; 
the Plant is that which produces Strawberries, &c. - 
the Gozerd includes all Kinds that lie on the Earth; 


of this. Sort are.(L think) the Buſhes which yield un- 
rants, Blackberries, Gooſeberries, Rasberries, &c. 
But if We read with. the Doctor Branch, it willnbe:a; © 
ſupei fluous Word, becauſe of Bouab which preceded: 
it. 00K + > eG; Po wort i R N 
r We cannot forbear obſerving this houſewifely 
Vanity of Eve. She is for ſhe wing how ſhe can en- 
rertain, rather than how grateful ſhe is to Heaven, 
Milton has made her Thoughts turn all that Way, as 
it immediately follows. But it was in Obedience to 


13.) and ſhe did; all this is agrecable to what ſhe 
ays, B. iv., 367. Cod is thy. Law, thew mine. Ru- 
e , YR oyrhd 

s 'The Author gives us here a particular Deſcriprion. 
of Eve in her domeſtic Employmente. Tho in this, 
and other Parts of the fame Book, the Subject is only 
the Houſewifry of our firſt Parent, it is ſet off with 
ſo many pleaſing Images and ſtreng Expreſſions, a8 
make it none of rhe leaſt agrecable Paris in this di- 
vine Work. dddiſan. 0 et Ons * Anti 001 Do. 


: — 
5 

* 
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W hat / choice to chuſe for Eelicacy beſt ; 


What order ſo contriv'd as not to mix 
. * Taſtes, not well join'd, intelegant ;/ but bring 337 
_ Taſte after Taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change; 


Beſtirs her then, and from each tender ſtalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 

In India eaſt or weſt ;' or middle fore 

In Pontus or the Panic coaſt; or wbere 340 
Alcinous reign'd ; fruit of all kinds, in coat 


Rough, or ſmooth rind, or bearded huſk, orſhell, 


She gathers ; tribute large! and on the board 

Heaps with unſparing hand: for drink, the grape 

Shecruſhes, (v inoffenſive Muſt,) and do meaths 
W b 0:50 eig bt bs! Rem 


t Choice here fignifies beſt, as Ver. 327, 368. Te 


chuſe Choice is then to chuſe the moſt excellent. 
Tis a Jingle indeed, and an Oddneſs of Stile, as to 
move; Motion, B. viii. 130. to think Thoughts, B. is. 
289. to en Sin, B. xi. But here Milton Las the Ex- 


uember, at the End, to erjoy Foys. Theſe are Gre. 
ciſms, and Eatiniſms. Riehar don. 

# Or in the Borders or the Mediterranean; in 
Pontus, Part of Aſia; or the Punis Coaſt, Part of 
Africa; or <vhere Alcinous reign d, in a Grecian Iſland, 


ample- uf Senſer, as in his 12 Calendar, No- 


in the Ionian Sea, (now the Gulf of Venice) antiently 


call'd-Pbeacia, then Corcyra, now Corſu, under the 
Dominion of the Fenetiang. The Soil is fruitful in 


Oil, Wine, and molt excellent Fruits, and its Owner 
is made famous for his Gardens celebrated by Homer. 


une. 


s ot zen ei + v0 a nt fo 
v By. the Word inoffenſeve, Milton intends to hint 


at the later lavention of ſermenting the Juice of the 


Grape; and tnereby giving it an intoxicating Quality. 
This he would ſay was not the Wine ot; Paradiſe. 
„ Cora 2. . 


2b et. 


c Or, as we commonly ſay, Meads < lit ſweet 
- 


0 
Drinks. The Senſe of the Whole Paſtage is, ſhe 
cruſhes the Grape, and this new ee ood. Grate- 
ful Liquors ate preſſed from many Kinds of Berries, 
and trom {weet Kernels, ſweet Creams, Richardſon. 


<O CI tA 685 I ww A ens 
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From many a berry: . from: ſweet. kernels . 
preſo d. 340 
She tempers dulcet creams; nor theſe to bold <p 
Wants her> x- fit veſlels Pore: then Rrews he; 
groun ct x og 
With roſe- — from the ſhrub, 3 unfum d. 
Mean- while our primitive great ſire, to meet 3 90 : 
His god. like gueſt, walks forth; = without more 
train o f ,zþ 5 
Accompany'd tab 1 Fa own n complete, f 
Perfections; in himſelf was all his ſtate: | v4 
More ſolemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On Princes, when their rich retinue long oe 
Of horſes led, and 3 belmear'd with gold,” 
Dale 


* . 


x Whit els were is not tarkineted; "rhe: Orvis PO 
other Nut. ſhells of a large Kind may be ſuppoſed; 
or ſome which themſelves might contrive; or the 
Angels might inſtruct them to make What was: — 4 
rheir Purpoſe, or bring them ſuch. Us as Was bine [1.5 
before, B. iv. 335. css 

— Andi in the Rind. | Erin. 
Scill as they thirfted 8 the brintiaiang Stream... 

V That is, not burnt and exÞaling Smoke as in F u- 
migations, but with its natural Scent. Heyl. 

2 Without more than with' is a Solcciſm. It 
ſnould be without more Train than bis own com- 

* plere Pertections,” with being expunged. But he A 
gave. it“ with no more Train than wich.“ . Beztley. 

a This is not'a very poetical Word, but Vigil has: | 
vs'd the like, En. x. 314. Milton has followed him 
even in 15 he could not but know he had been 
blam'd; by Aulus Gellius and Nacrobius. Another like 
Word, abe, immediately follows; but that as Well 
as this is judicloufly choſen, though Virgil had never 
given an Example ; as they are apply'd, they betrer 
give the Image intended than more polite Words. 
The firſt are often beſmeared with Filch, tho“ now 


with Gold; the others ſee wird their Mouths (opens 
| FDEP 


F? _ 
- 
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Daules the crowd, and {ets them all a- gape. 


Nearer his preſence, dum, though not aw'd, 
Yet with fubmiſs approach, and reverence meets, 
As to a ſuperior nature, bowing low. 360 
Thus ſaid. Native of heay n, (for other . 
than heavn {uch.glorious:thape con- 


adi 4 330 . Suntw s . 0 

v deſcen ing from the Thrones — 

Thoſe happy place thou baſt deige d a- While 
o want, and honor theſe, voutlate with us 365 
wo only, who yet by ſovran gift poſſeſs 

Tnis ſpacious ground, in yonder:ſhadpbow'r 

To reſt; and chat che garden choiceſt bears 

Po „Atill ehis meridian heat Ny 

Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. * 370 
Whom thus th. Angelic Virtve anfwer'd mild. 

Adam, I therefore came ; nor art thouſuch + 

Created, or ſuch place haſte here to dwell, 


As may not oft i invite, (though ſpirits öf * n,) 


Te viſit thee": Rep on then F thy,bow'r 375 

Ofrſhades , le mid hours, till ev ning riſe, 

have. at will. LOS to the ſylvan Lodg es | 

They came, that like & Pomana's —__ imil'd. 

Wich flow' rets deck” d, and KIT: ſmells: but 
Ef. 


' Db hd EA ' Vadede'd 
«ff: 2 a n Abt 


their Eyes (as iShakeſpear ſays) have fo cbibion 
2 Bro Creatures. Lou ſee the Tx gol are 


215 75 ſet agape. Richardſon. - 


„ Pomona was the Goddeſs of Orchards; WY Apples 
being 2 principal Fruit, ſhe had her Name trom 
P. an Apple. She ald pre ſided over Gardens. 
r Arocur: mult. be a Kelle Place} the Sylvan 
Lodge, the Bower of Eve, deck*d, ornamented with 
Flowers, che mot elegant and pretty, and with va- 
rious ——— ſmibed, look d 8% nn you as chat. 


* A; 35 Js at) . 17 ©} ; 
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e Undeck'd, fave with her ſelf, {more —_ 


fair Aa 7 3 il; rue Sang 8“ 
r Wood-Nymph, or he Li faireſt Goddeis 

eign d 5 3 
Of three, that Wen d Hove!” - . 
Stood t'entermither-gueſt from heav'n; no veil 
She needed, e virtue-proof ; F no thought infirm | 
Alter'd her checke, g On whom the angel Hai 
Beftow'd, * Wann, lalutation upd 386 


21 111 % tg 443 Een Tong 


AQ Ain £4 15 Fa 


© This: em s end cet Wesse file faying; 
: Drels'd, & is beautiful; ondrefſs'd ſhe is Beauty. 


© ti{elf. ſame Ele; of Ex e 
ſcribing W has faid ate * 


Adam, 
— In himfelf Was all his state. ö 
d Vents.” She, with uno and Minerva, ee ing 


bor Pre-eminence in Beauty, che judge was Paris, 


the Son of — and Hecuba, King and Queen of 
Troy. He Was attending his Fathers Herds in- 
Mount Ida, _ erermined in Favour of Venus, by 


giving s her the golden Apple brought him by Mere | 


Gvedefs, to Reward paris, procur 45 he 
— the Wiſe of Meneluns, Which occalioned th 
. ang Ruin of Trey. Richardſon, oo 


ulier 


omeo an 
Aud! in ſtrong nd) of Chalticy, well arm'd, 
yu Love's 6 weak childiſh Bow ſhe lives un- 
arm? a 
f No looſe Thought, no Thought by which the 
Mind is weaken'd, rendered leſs affured, as by Impu- 
nity and Guilt, B. ix, 1055. : 
The natural Majeſty of Adam, and at the ſame 
Time his ſubmiſſive Behaviour ro the ſuperior Being, 
who had) vouchſaſed to be his Gueſt; the ſolemn 
Hail which the Angel beſtows on the Mother of Man 
kind, with the Figure of miniſtering at the Table, 
wy Circumſtances: e deſerve to be admired. | Ad: ; 
* IN. = E 3 4 
5 Ste Luke.i. 28. "ſhe s ; called W — 2s Chriſt 
is ſometimes called ſecond Adam. | 


Prod th is uſeg in ihe, old bach, for Armour, Shakes 
ſpe ae, | | 


o 
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Fog after to bleſt Mary, ſecond Eve. 


. Hail, Mother of Mankind 1. Whoſe fruitful 

womb 
Shall fill the world more numerous with Demi ſons, 
Than with theſe various fruits the trees of God 
Have-heap'd this table. —Rais'd of graſſy turf 397 
Their table, was, and moſſy ſeats had round: 
And on her ample ſquare, from fide to fide, 
All autumn pil'd ; though ſpring and autumn here 
Danc'd hand in hand. A- while diſcourſe they hold; 
{No fear leſt dinner cool] when thus began 395 
Our author. Heav'nly ſtranger, pleaſe to taſte 
Theſe bounties, which our Novenher, . N . 

Whom y 
All i perfect good, unmeaſur d out, deſcends. 
To us for food, and for delight,) bath caus' d 400 


The earth to yield: unſavoury food, Perhaps, + 


To ſpiritual natures; only this I know, 
That one celeſtial Father gives to all. 

To whom the Angel. Fherefore what he gives 
{Whoſe praiſe be ever {ung} to man,'in part 405 
Spiritual, may of & pureſt ipirits be found 
No#ingrateful food: and food alike thoſe pare 
Intelligential ſubſtances require, ed 


As doth your rational: and both contain | 
FR them ev'ry lower ROY 219 + Ti" g10 


r93TI IL 0 1 Of 
* * * Y 


p ths 
3 5 ” 1 1 

£ a 153 > ad . i 
EV. - — 


11 en writes it; perfet, aſter the ee 


or the Italian perfetto ; our uſual way ok ſpe lling it is 


after the Latin perfectus ; and very rightly, eſpecialiy 
52 Uo the Word perfedtun. And in the 
general, it is better, ſurely io derive our Language 
Hon the original Latin, han to make id ehe Copy ot 
-a Copy. Newton. 
here being Mention made 3 in Fine of Au 
755 Food, Pl. Ixxviii, 25, this is Foundation enough 
tor a Poet to build upon, and advance theie Notions 
of the Angels eating. 


8 
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Of ſenſe, whereby they hear, ſee, ſmell, touch, 
taſte: 25 ie 5 175 7 \ 

Taſting concoct, digeſt, aſſimilate, ne . Boy 


And / carporeal to mcerporeal turn. 


For know, whatever was created, n needs 
To be ſuſtain'd and fed; » of elements, 415 


I Milton is a: right m ſaying corporeal here, as cor- 


poral in Ver. 496, and 573, Corporeal is juttly oppoled 


to tncorporent, Which | corporal would not have been. 
Melt the Word and at rhe Beginning of the Line, 

and Which is ot little Signification, and pronounce 
the material Word firm as it ought to be pionounced, 
and the Verſe is good. Such as this are often jcund 


in Mziton.” One is juſt be tore, Ver. 300 Richardſon. 


22 Matter is in 2 Motion; all Bud.cs are 
watting and needing Nourifhment, and one chang- 


ing into others; even the Sun ittelf waites (a bur n- 


ing Globe, conſiſting of Numbers of burning, ſmoak- 


ing Mountains muſt needs do fo) and it not ſupply'd, 


turn'd into her Subſtance. 


muit in Time be extinguiſhed. Angels, though ot the 
pureſt etherial Subſtance, rhe moſt zpproacbing Spi- 
Tir, muſt Want Nouriſhment; and accordingly ces 
leſtial Spirits, called fo, as being though. not ſtriétly 
ſuch, very different from, and ſuperior in Puricy to 
any we know of, are here repreſented as ſeeding, re- 
ally feeding. This is Mifton's Notion, the Nodrine 
of this Poem, and of Gen. xviil. 8. zix. 3. Richardſon. 
2 Dr. Bentley is for omitting here eleven Lines to- 
ether; but we cannot agree with him in thinking 
them the Editor's; tho' we entirely agree with him 
in wiſhing, that the Author had taken more Care 
what Notions of Philoſophy he bad put into the 
Mouth ef an Archangel. It is certainly a great Miſ- 
take to attribute the Spots in the Moon (which are 
owing to the Inequalities of her Surface, and to the 


different Nature ot her conſtituent Parts, Land and 


Water) to attribute them, 1 e * Vapors not yet 
t is certainly very un- 


pbilgſephical to ſay, that the Sun ſii with he Ocean, 
dut it is not unpoetical. And whatever other Faults 
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The groſſer feeds the parer ; eurth the ſea; 
Earth and tbe ſeag feed air: the airythoſe fires 
Ethereal; and as loweſt, firibtheimoon p- 
Whencef in her gs: round hols. un- 
purg$1+41i354 ο , ne Made bb 
v apors, not yet into her ſubſtance turn d. 420 
Nor doth che moon no noutiſtiment exhale 
From her moiſt continent, to higher e q 
The ſun, that light imparts to all. . 
From all his atimental recompenſe, 
In humid exhalations; and at even 425 
Sups with cont ocean. "Though! i ner, «whe 
; Trees 12 124 lis ob 
Of Liſe 3 bear, and bite 
Yield Nectar; though from off the boughs each 
Za | 
We bruſh - mellifluous deus, and'find the ground 


Hd. | We” Cover'd 


* 


W found 1 in theſe Lines, hey are not "ERS the 
Faults of Milton, as of his Times, and of thoſe Syſtems 
of Phylofophy which be had learned in his younger 
Years. If he had Written after the late Diſcoveries 
and Improvemears in Science, he would have written 
in another Manner. It is allowed by all Philoſo hers, 
that the Sun and fixed Stars receiye their Supplies of 
Nonriſhment; but in'Whar Manner they are ted and 
ſapplied is a great Queſtion; And ſurely a greater La- 
"tirade and Liberty may be indulged. to a Poet ſpeak- 
ing of theſe Things, than to_2 Philofopher. The 
fame Kind of Thought runs through an Ode of Ana- 
eren, Od. 19. EE we may ſappoſe the Poet alluded 

to this, and more particularly to that Paſſage in Pliny, 


| Adete rhe fame Account is given of che Spots in the 
5 Lib. 2. Cap. 9. e ini others. 


7 e 0 Dews and pearly Grain, the Author 
10 to Manna, which. f Gilead 
Feaven, Pf. cv. 40. See it Foal Kal. xv. 


* 


7 
1. Torts 


Dafs did I appear ugto you, but 1 di 
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Cover'd with pearly grain 
Varied his n with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven ; and to take 
Think nat E hall be nice. 8o down BN 4 
And to their viands fell: not ſeemingly. 


The Angel, nor in miſt, (the common glol 435 | 


p Of theologians) but with keen diſpatch 0! 

Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 17 
To tranſubſtantiate: vvhat redouds 9 dnaaſpie 
Through ſpirits with eaſe: nor wonder! * a fire 
Of ſooty coal, the empric alchymiſt 440 
Can turn, of holds it poſſible to turn, E 
Metals of droſſeſt ore to perfect gold, 


As from the Mine. Mean- While at cable Eve: | 


Miniſter d naked, and their flowing cups 5 

With pleaſant liquors r crown'd. O innocence 445 

Deſerving Paradiſe, if ever, then, 
3 M m Then 


p The uſual Comment and Expoſition, of Divines. 


For ſeveral of the Fathers and antient Doctors were 
of Opinion, that the Angels did nor really eat, bur 
only ſeerned to do ſo; agreeable to What che Angel 
Raphael ſays in the Book of e Xi 1 * All theſe 

neither. eat 
nor diiak, bur ye did ſee a Yifion, But aur Au- 
thor is of rhe contrary. Opinion, chat the Angel did 
really cat, With Keen, Diſpatch of real Hunger; and 
this Opinivh is confirmed by che Accounts in Canoni · 


cal Scripture Fr, See Gen, xvili, and xix. Neautan. 
* 


q This artfully avoids the indecent Idea, Which elſe 
wear have been apt to have ariſen, on the Angel's 


feeding. and. withal gives a Delicacy to theſe Spirits, 


which finely diſtinguiſhes them from us in one of the 
molt horhbling Circumſtances e to our Bodies. 
Richardſon. : nat wh 
r The Antieiigs both Greek. 156 1 de 


crowning their Cups. when the aboye: the 


Brim, ſo as juſt to keep from Manig over. R- 


chardſon . 


in > yet: God hath here g 
* 
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Then had the ſons of God excuſe, t'have been 
Enamor'd at that fight: but, in thoſe hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign'd, nor jealouſie | 
Was underitood, the injur'd lover's hell. 450 
Thus when with meats and drinks they had 
s ſuffic'd, SC 
Not burden'd nature, ſudden mind aroſe 
In Adam, not to let th' occaſion paſs, 
Giv'n him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world, and of their Being 4.55 
Who ewell in heav'n : whoſe 7 excellence he faw 
Tranſcend his own fo far; whoſe radiant forms, 
Divine effulgence, whoſe high-pow'r ſo ſar 
Exceeded human; and his wary ſpeech _ 
Thus to th' empyreal miniſter he fram d. 460 
Inhabitant with God, now know I well 
Thy favor, in this honor done to man; 
Under whoſe lowly roof thou haſt voutſaf'd 
To enter, and theſe earthly fruits to taſte ; 
Food not of Angels, yet accepted io, © 465 
As that more willingly thou could'ſt not ſeem 
At heav'n's high feaſts Chave fed: yet what com- 
are ? 
4 To whom the winged Hierach reply'd. 
| 1H 000 


s The true End of Nouriſhment. Milton ſeems 
much delighted with Temperance in this Kind, and 
inculcates this Notion, ſo beneficial to Body and 
Mind, if duly practiced, Ver. 4. 5. B. Xi. 530, Ec. 
Richardſon. © 5 8 a 

t Excellence is a general Word; and he branches 
the Excellence of Angels into two Particulars, their 
radiant” Forms (whica were the Effulgence of the 
Deity) and their high Pocvers. Pearce. N 

it Raphaels Behaviour is every Way ſuitable to the 
Dignity of his Nature, and to that Character of a 
ſociable Spirit, with which the Author has fo. . 

| . ouſly 
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O Adam, One Almighty is, from Whom _ 
All things proceed, and up to Him return, 470 
If not deprav'd from good; created all 

Such to perfection, one firſt matter all 

Indu'd with various forms, various degrees 

Of ſubſtance, and in things that live, of life : 

zo But more refin'd, more ſpirituous, and pure, 475 
As nearer to him plac'd, or nearer tending, 

Each in their ſeveral active ſpheres aſſign'd: 
Till body up to ſpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. So, from the root 
Springs lighter the green ſtalk ;- from thence the 


leaves | 480 
More aery ; laſt, the bright conſummate flow'r 
m 2 Spirits 


S. 
PS 


ouſly introduced him. He had received Inſtruction 
to converſe with Adam, as one Friend converſes with 
another, and to warn him of the Enemy that was 
contriving his Deſtruction. Accordingly he is re- 
preſented as ſitting down at Table with Adam, and 
eating of the Fruits of Paradiſe. ' The Occafion na- 
turally leads him to the Diſcourſe of the Food of 
An Us After having thus enter'd into Converſation 
with Man, upon more indifferent Subjects, he warns 
him of his Obedience, and makes a natural Tranfition 
to the Hiſtory of the fallen Angel, who was employ'd 
in the Circumvention of our firſt Parents. Addiſon. | 
v Such refers to Good, the preceding Word All 
was perfect coming our of the Hand of God; bur, 
not abſolutely and independantly ; as Parts of the 
Whole they mutt themſelves be imperfect; the Pere 
fection here meant mult be, that all had it in their 
various Kinds and Orders. Richardſon. I 
cb So Seer in his Hymn of neavenly Beauty, 
ſpeaking of rhe Earth, the Air, and above that the 
Chryſtallin, E 
By Vizw whereof ir plainly may appear, 
That fill as every Thing doth upward tend, 
And farther is from Earth, fo ſtill more clear 
And fair it grows, &c. Thye 


? 
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Spirits odorous breathes ; flow'rs, and their fruit, 
(Man's nouriſhment) by gradual ſcale ſublim'd, 
To vital ſpirits aſpire, to animal, ay” 
To intellectual; give both life and ſenſe, 485 
Fancy, and underſtanding ; x whence the ſ{qul 
Reaſon receives; and reaſon is her Being, 

y Diſcourfive, or intuitive ; diſcourſe 

Is ofteſt yours, the latter moſt is ours ; | 
Diff'ring but in degree, of kind the ſame. 490 
Wonder not then, what God for you ſaw ,good 


If I refuſe not, but convert, as you, 1 
To proper ſubſtance. Time may come when 
men 


With Angels may participate, and find 


No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare: 495 


And from theſe corporal Nutriments, perhaps, 

Your Bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, 

Improv'd by tract of time; x and wing'd aſcend 
be | b | Ethereal, 


x The Soul receives Rezſon, tis her Being, tis 
eſſential to her, but ſhe exiſts before ſhe can receive 
any. Thing, and this Exiſtence is derived from Man's 
Nouriſhment. This ſeems to be the Nation. Ri- 
b i711 4 uo T 

4 Tracing Truth from Argument to Argument, diſ- 
cerning, examining, diſtinguiſhing, comparing, in · 
ferring, concluding. Thig is Diſcourſe yz Whether with 
one another, or alone; whether in Words or Men- 
rally. - Dtwtive is when the Mind inſtantly perceives 
Truth, as we with one Glance of the Eye know if 
the Object is red, green, white, c. Richardſon. + 

x It is the Doctrine of the ableſt Divines and pri- 
mitive Fathers of the Catholic Church, that if Adam 
had not ſinned, he would never have died, but would 
have been tranſlated from Earth to Heavens: And 
this Doctrene tbe Reader may ſee illuſtrated in the 
learned Biſhop Balis Diſcoaiſe of ibe State r Man 


before the Fall. Our Author no doubt Was very weil 


* 
eng acquainted 


* 
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Ethereal, as we; or may at choice, | 
Here, or in-heav'nly Paradiſes dwell ;- 500 
If ye be found obedient, and retain | 
Unalterably firm His love entire, 


Whoſe progeny you are. Mean-while enjoy © * 
Your fill what happinels this happy ſtate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. cog 
To whom the patriarch of mankind reply d: 
O favorable ſpirit, propitious gueſt! 
Well haſt thou taught the way that might direct 
Our knowledge, à and the ſcale of nature ſet 
From centre to circumference; whereon, 510 
In contemplation of created things, 
By ſteps we may aſcend to God. But ſay, + 
What meant that caution join'd zf_ye be found 
Obedient? Can we want obedience then _ 
To Him? or poſſibly His love deſert ce 
Who form'd us from the duſt, and plac'd us. 
here, | | „ es 
Full to the utmoſt meaſure of what bliſs £22k 
Mah: „Mm mae 
acquainted with the Senſe of Antiquity in this Parti- 
cular; and admitting the Notion, what he ſays, is 
| poetical at leaſt, if you will allow it to be probable 
| and rational. --Neevton, HET GET 
And why ſhould it not be allowed to be probable | 
and rational, if, as the Doctor affirms, it is founded Ri 
on the Doctrine of the ableſt Divines and primitive Þ 
Fathers of the Catholic Church? . M. * | 


br hed 


a The Scale or Ladder of Nature, rightly call'd a 1 
Scale, as that on which by Steps ave may aſcend (ſo 1 
Ver. 483.) from a Poinr, a Cenrer, ro the whole- | 
Circumference of what Mankind can ſee or compre- 
hend; the Metaphor is bold and »valt] expreſiiver, 
tis taken, not from a Circle, but -a\'Globe,' ſuch as 
the Earth, for Inſtance, from whoſe Center all the | 
Lines aſcend towards Heaven. What the Angel ſays 
(Ver. 472, &c.) and to which Adam here anſwers, 1 

explains. FI} 


Cr dts De ara oe w_ 
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Human deſires can ſeek, or apprehend ? + 

To whom the Angel. Son of heav'n and 
eartn, IE eee e 

Attend : That thou art happy, owe to God: 520 

That thou continu'ſt ſuch, owe to thyſelf, 

That is, to thy obedience; therein ſtand. 

This was that caution giv'n thee; be advis'd. 

God made thee perfect, not immutable; 

And good He made thee; but to perſevere 525 

He left it in thy pow'r: ordain'd thy will 

By nature free, not over - rul'd by fate 

Inextricable, or ſtritt neceſſity. 

Our voluntary Tervice He requires, 

Not our neceſſitated; ſuch with Him 530 

Finds no acceptance, nor can find: for how 

Can 3 not free, be try'd whether they 
«: lerve :- E 


Willing or no, who will but what they muſt 
By deſtiny, and can no other chuſe ? 
My ſelf, and all th' angelic hoſt, that Rand © 535 
In ſight of God in-thron'd, our happy fate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds; 
On other ſurety: none: freely we ferve, 
Becauſe we freely love; as in our will | 
To love, or not, in this we ſtand, or fall. 540 
And ſome are fall'n, to diſobedience fall'nz _ 
And ſo, from-heav'n to deepeſt hell: O fall 
From what high ſtate of bliſs, into what woe! 
To whom our great progeniior. Thy words 
Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 545 


explains this Matter, one firſs Matter is this Center; 
Mature infinitely divertified in the Scale which reaches 
to the atmotfts of our Conceptions, all round, turn 


every where, we are thus led to God; Which Cir- 


cumterenee Who camtell? Uncircumſcrib'd he fills 
Intinitude, B. vii. 170. Richardſon. 


1 
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Divine inſtructor, I have heard, than when _ 
Cherubic ſongs, by night from neighb'ring hills 
Aereal muſic ſend. Nor knew I not 
To be both will and deed, created free; 2 S681 

c Vet, that we never ſhall forget to love 5 50 
Our Maker, and abey Him, whoſe command 
Single, is yet ſo juſt, my conſtant. thoughts 
Aſſur' 1 A ſtill aſlure ; & though, what mon 

tell' 
Hath paſt in heav'n, ſome doubt within me move 
But more deſire to hear (if thou conſent) 3355 
The full relation: which muſt needs be ſtrange, | 
a4 Worthy of ſacred ſilence to be heard:  Þ}F 
And we have yet large day; for ſcarce theſun | 
Hath finiſh'd half his j journey, and ſcarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heav'n. 560 
Thus Adam made requeſt ; and Raphael, 
After ſhort pauſe aſſenting, thus began. 
High matter, thou ee 't me, O prime of 
men! | 


4 G 
— — —— w — — 


Sad 
b Nor was it unknown to me, that my Will and 
Actions are free. I know I was free. TWO Nen | 
tives make an Affirmative. Richardſon. | 
c 1 knew before thou ſaid'ſt it, that we are free to 
love and obey, or not; my Mind was always aſſur d, 
and ſtill is that we ſhall perſerere in Love and Obe- 
dience, eſpecially God livin laid but one Command 
: upon us, and yet that one 15 mild and gentle; tho' 
5 1 own my Confidence is ſomewhat abated by hearin 
2 What 1 could not have imagined, that Angels ha 
offended. Richardn. 
8 d Worthy of facred Silence in the hearing. 'Or 
a3 Silence is perſoniz'd, as B. vii. 106. Worthy of the 


* Attention of Silence. Sacred Silence, religious Si- 
n lence, ſuch as was required at the Sacrifices, and 
15 other religious Ceremonies of the Anticnts 3 ; alluding 


0 Horace, Ons 13. 30. Richardſon, * 
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Sad task, and hard! For how ſhall I relate 


To human ſenſe th' inviſible exploits 565 


Of warring ſpirits ? How, F without remorſe, 
The ruin of ſo many, glorious once, 


And g perfect, while they ſtood? how, laſt, unfold 
The ſecrets of another world, perhaps: © 
Not lawful to reveal? Vet for thy 86d. 570 
This is i diſpens'd : and what ſurmounts the reach 
Of human ſenſe, | ſhall delineate ſo, 
By lik ning ſpiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may expreſs them beſt ; though, 'what if earth 
Be but the ſhadow of heav'n ; and things therein 
Each t'other like; more than on earth is thought? 
he Ed yet this world was not, and ene wild 


wen oe 


e See Rom. i. 20. | 

f Remorſe in common uſe means tains Com- 
palſion, ſometimes Contrition; but here it muſt be 
underſtood as a Renewal of pant Grief ; which is alſo 
the proper and true Signification.. The Angel could 
not without renew'd Affliction (ſuch as B. x. 23.) 
tell of the Ruin or: ſo many of his Companions glo- 
riums gnce. So Zneas, when he was about to relate 
to Dido che Miſer:es of his Country in Vrgil, 

Dire is the Grief Which thy Command rene ws, 
O Cree Richardſon. 

E Pertect, as they are Spirits, in an inferior, not in 
the fublimeſ Senſe, not as God. Perfect in the Or- 
der of cheir Being. Richardſon. 

b Nor without Order er Permiſfion. Without 
which the Angel would have been in Doubt, and con- 
ſequently might not have preſum'd to have done it 
til! he bad been better informed and ſatisfied, and 
fully perſuaded, 'twas moſt probably his Duty, as 
Rom: xiv. Richardſon. 

i Permitted, 1 commanded, as.Ver. 229, 
Sc. B. vii. 118. xi. 776 
E Had [followed M. Baſſa s Method, I ſhould have 

dated the Action of Paradiſe Loft: from che W 


JJV 
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Reign'd where theſe heav'ns now rowl, where 
earth-now.reſts © | a 

Upon her centre pois'd; when on a day 
/ (For. time, though in eternity, apply'd 5 80 
OH CER RINRNY. Es 


»S 3t% 3 . Ot d. . : k + 


of Raphaels Speech in chis Bock, as he ſuppoſes the 


Action of the Tneid to begin in the ſecond Book of 


that Poem. I could alledge many Reaſons for my 
drawing the Action of the Tneid, rather from its 
immediate Beginning in the firſt Book, than from its 
remote Beginning in the ſecond ; and ſhew why ! 
have conſider'd the Sacking of Troy as an Epiſode, ac- 
cording ro the common Acceptatlon of that Word. 
Bur as this would be a dry unentertaining Piece of + 
Criticiſm, I ſhall nor enlarge upon it. Which ever 
of the Notions be true, the Unity of Milton's Action 
is preſerved according to either of them ; whether 


| we conider the Fall of Man in its immediate Begin» 


ning, as proceeding from the Reſolution taken in the 
internal Council, or in irs more remote Beginning, as 
png from the firſt Revolt of the Angels in 

caven. The Occaſion which Milton aſſigns tor this 
Revolt, as it is founded on Hints in Holy Writ, and 
on rhe Opinion of ſome grear Writers, ſo it was the 
molt proper the Poet could have made uſe of. The 


Revolt in Heaven is de ſeribed with great Force of 


yr and fine Variety of Circumſtances. Ads 
COS 

It has been faid, that Time is loft, ſwallow'd vp 
in Eternity ; himſelf brings in Adam; ſaying, rhat 
at the End of the World Time ſhall ſtamd fix*d; ſhall 
proceed no farther, B. xii. 555. and he deſcribes 
Chaos (B. i. 894.) as where Time is not, To avoid 
this Objection, Ailton has inſerted this parentheſiſs'd 
Period, Which ſays, that even in Eternity all change» 
zole Duration is meaſured by a Time preſent, and 
bound by paſt, and to come; though otlier wiſe, and 
no ſuch derermin*d Inſtance intervening, as in Chaos, 
and {ehag we haye any Idea or Notice of) in the 
Abyſs of Eternity, when this World ſhall be no 


We £4 


more, Time has there no Place. Such an Exception 


is 
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To motion, meaſures all things durable 
By preſent, paſt, and future) on ſuch day 


As heav'n's m great year brings forth, = th'empy- 


9 + real hoſt | ie 0 OL! Lage 45 FEES: 
Of Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, | 
Innumerable before th' Almighty's throne 585 


Forthwith from all the ends of heav'n appear'd _ 


Under their hierarchs in orders bright:  _ 
Ten thouſand thouſand enfigns biph advanc'd, _ 
(Standards, and o gonfalons, 'twixt van and rear) 
Stream in the air, and for diſtinction ſerve 590 
Of Hierarchies, of Orders, and Degrees . 
Or in their glittering tiſſues bear emblaz'd 

| 4 85 _ Holy 


" . 


is that of the Congreſs of Angels, which occaſioned 


this Parentheſis, that of the Creation now going to 


be delcribed, and the Birth of the Empyreal Heaven. 


All which what he ſays in this Paſſage is conſiſtent 


with, as *tis agreeable. to what is alſo. ſaid of Mo- 
tion's. computing Days, Months, and Years, (B. iii. 


$79.) © More ſwift than Time or Motian,”: (B. vii. 
176.) and thus Taſſo, ix. 56. ({peaking of God) ſays to 
this Effect, Time, the Meaſure of Motion, as Motion 
© is of Time reciprocally.* Richardſon. 

m Plato's great Year of the Heavens, is the Revoe 
lution of the Spheres. Every Thing returns to where 
it ſet out when their firſt Motion firſt began, See 


Auſon. Idyl. xviii, 15. A proper Time for the Decla- 


ration ot the Vicegerency of the Son of God. Milton 


has the fame Thought tor the Birth of the Angels, 


(Ver. 861.) imagining ſuch Kind of Revolutions long 
betore the Angels or the Worid had a Being. So far 
back into Eternity did the vait Mind ot this Poet 
carry him. Richardſon. ; ; 

n We have read ot ſuch a divine Aſſembly in Job 
i. 6. and again, 1 Rn xxii. 19. Which was enough 


— 


to furniſh Ailton wi h the Hint. 


o The Banner of Flerence (for Inſtance) is a large 


Streamer embroider'd, and is called Gonfalone from 


gonfiare (Ital.) to {well with the Wind, Richareſon. 


- 
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Holy memorials, adds of zeal and love, 
Recorded eminent. Thus when in ords 
Of circuit in expreſſible they ſtood, 595 
Orb within orb, the Father Infinite, 
By whom in bliſs imboſom'd fat the Son, 
Amidſt (as from a flaming mount, whoſe top 
Brightneſs had made inviſible) thus ſpake.” | 
Hear all ye Angels, progeny of light, 600 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, 
Pow'rs!' © 
Hear p My decree, which anrevck· 8 hall ſtand, 
his day I have begot whom I declare 
My only Son, and on this holy hill 
Him have anointed, whom you now behold 605 
At my right hand; your Head 1 him appoint : 
And by my ſelf have ſworn, to Him ſhall bow. 
All knees in heav'n, and ſhall confeſs Him Lo 1d, 
Under His great Vice-gerent reign abice 
United as one individual ſoul, _ 010 
For ever happy : Hun who diſobeys, 
Me diſobeys, breaks union, and that day 
Caſt out from God and bleſſed viſion, f lis 
Into utter darkneſs, deep ingulf'd, his place 
Ordain'd without revanvprion, without end. 615 
So ſpake th' Omnipotent, and with His words 
All ſeem'd well pleas d: all ſeem'd, but were not 
all. a 
That day, as other ſolemn days, they ſpent | 
In ſong and dance, about the ſacred hill ; 
7 Myftical dance, (which yonder ſtarry ſ phere 626 
5 


7 Compare * Decree with H,. ii. 6, 7. Gen. xii. 
16. Phil. ii. 10, 11, 


Strange myſterious Motions, Which tha ſhining 
Spheres of the Planers and fixed Nur s in their various 
Revolutions imitate neareſt; Windings and Turn- 


ings 
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Of Platers and of Fd. in all her whe © 
Reſembles neareſt ; mazes intrica tee, 
Eccentric; intetvoly d, yet rexur .. 
Then moſt, when moſt irregular they tem.) 
And in their motiem harmony diwine 625 
R her eharming tones, ——_ own 
Liftens is delighted. E' ning now apptoach'd 

{For we have alſo our ev'ning, and our morn 3 
We ours for change delectable, not need) 
Forthwith from dance to ſweet rag turn 
Deſirous: all in circles as they food; © 631 
Tables are ſet, and on a ſudden pipe 8 
With Angels food, and rubied Nectar Böse 

In pearl, in diamond, and maſſy gold; _. 
Fruit of delicious e the growth of heav'n, 635 


On 


ings in · angled and ob cure, enk. Gag frrdind- 
ing one another, not moving on fame Center, 
yet then moſt regular and orderly, when to gur weak 
and diſtant Underſtanding they ſeem molt regular 
and diſturbed. | 
And thoſe untruly errant call'd, N 
Since he errs not, who doth chem guide! ae move. 
Fairfax's Tahoe, Cant. 9 St, 10. 
And in their Mo · ion fuch divine Fetecton s Appeals, 
and their har monious Proportion ſo tunestheireharm- 
ing Notes, that God himſelt, pleaſed and delighted, 


nounced them good, Gen. i. 18. There is à Text 


in — — 37. that ſeems to favour che Opinion 
of the Pytbagoreans, concerning the muſici Motion 
of the Spheres, though our Tranſſation differs therein 
from other Verfions. Concentum cœli quis dormire fa- 
ct? © Who ſhall hy afleep, or itilF-rhe Concert of 
the Heavens ?* Bur chis is to be underſtood meta- 
ons. of the wonderful Froportions obſerved 
_ the heavenly Bodies in their various Motions. 
me. 


F— at * — ** 


t 
\ 
F 
h 


as follows; © 


Pf. xxxvi. 8, 9. Thou ſhalt make them drink ot the 


What an Idea of the Divine Goodnefs, whoſe — | d 
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On flowr's. .repos'd, and with rich flow'rew 


crown” 


xr They eat, they drigk, and i in cammunion ſweet 
Quaff immortality and joy, 


(ſecure 
Of ſurfeit, where full meaſure only bounds 255 "I 
e bel Lei th? all- bountecus Age: whe 


Wide copions when, t rejoicing e Joy. Oo | 
Ws WY . Now 


In * firſt Edicion it Way 
They eat, they drink, and with RefeQion luce 
Are fill'd, before th? all bounreous King. 

In the ſecond Edition the Author alter'd it, and added 


| 
They eat, they drink, and in Communion ſweet 9 
Quaff Immortality and Joy, ſecuffe | l 
| 


Of Surfeit where full Meaſure only bonnds: 
Exceſ:, before th? all bounteous King. | 
Dr. Bentley i is for reſtoring the former Reading, but, 
we think  Commenion feoret gives a much better Idea 
than with Refection ſrveet, To quaff Immortality and 
Foy, to drink largely and plentliully of immortal Joy, 
is a very poetical Expreſſion, and — alluding to 


* tain of Life, and in thy Light ſhall we ſee Light.“ 
If theſe Verſes were left our (as Dr. Pearce rightly 


obſerves) the Words in Ver. 641. which repreſent 
God as 


rejoicing in y, would refer to ſome. 
ng thar is no where . be found; and therefore 


Mike (be ſuppoſes) inſerted theſe Verſes in the ſe- 
— — that the Foy of the Angels might be 


| 
| 
1 
© Rivers of thy Pleaſures, for with thee. is the Foun» I 
/ 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 


* No 1412 of it, the utmoſt they can contain is 1 
the only — ſer. See Þf. Xvi. 11. xxxvi. 8. = 


t As Ver. 626, © God's own Ear liſtens delighted.“ 


ineis ſeems to receive an Addition "om thac of. 
his Creatures! n AS 


— . 4 
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por when u ambrofial night, with clouds exhal'd 
rom that high mount. of God, whente light and 


ſhade 8 
Spring both, the face of brighteſt heay' n had 
cha . Side 


- To grate eres wollight } y (for night chmet not there 
In darker veil) and roſeate deus dilpos d 646 
All bur th* unſleeping eyes of God to reſt; 
Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Phan all this globoſe earth in Plain out. nd 
{Such are the courts of God } th' angelic throng 
Diſpers'd in bands and er chem "camp ex- 
"tend £ 5581 
By livipg ſtreams, wag the trees of _ 7. 
Pavitions aumberleſs! and ſudden rear'd, 
Cœleſtial tavernacles, where they ſlepft 
Fann'd with cool winds; {ave thoſe who,. in their 
courſe, e 
Melodious bymns about the ſovran wide | 
Alternate all right long. But, not fo wak'd © 
Satan: (fo call him now; his former name 
Is. heard no more in Reaven) He of the fitſt, 
If not the firſt Arch- Angel. great in pow” rf 660 
In favors and pre eminence, yet fraught 
Wich envy againſt the Son of God, that day 
Honor'd by his great Father, and prctuinrd” 
M. ſiub, King anointed, could not bear 
Thro' pride that ſight, and Nel. himſelf im- 
e 7 5 85 e e 
ba „ > amet ap. 


u | This Epihet 18 e ele. tc. Nig E by 
Homer, and the other Greek Poets. Tis! 410 Wed 
to Sleep, Beauty, and e elſe wet 189 
Sweerneſs and Delight is 080 to, . 
4 wo Was. the, 10% of the tl : Gods, as. N Car Was 
their Drin!, Richard/en, | 

v Alternate is 2 Verb here; aher mal "Hymns, nd 
by Turns, and aniwer one another. 
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A 
4 * 2 7 4 


Deep wat thence coneeiving, and diſdain, 
Soon as midnight brought on the duſky hour, © 
Friendlieſt to fleep, and ſilence, he relolv'd_. 
With all his legions to diſlodge, and leave 
Unworſhip'd, unobey'd, the throne: ſupreme, . 88 
Contemptuous,; and his next ſubordigate HOY * 
Awak' ning, thus to him in ſecret ſpake., , 14 
Sleep'ſt thou, companion dear, what deep 
can cloſe 1 
Thy eye - lids, and remember ſt what decree _ 
Of yeſterday, ſo late hath paſs'd the lips 67 
Of heav'ns Almighty ? Thou tome thy 80 
Waſt wont, I mine to thee was wont t'impart : 
Both waking we were one; how then cannow , 
Thy ſleep diſſent? New laws thon ſeeſt impos'd : 
New laws from Him who reigns, new minds may 
. raiſe 680 
In us who ſerve; new counſels ; to ach _ 
What doubtful may enſue : more in this place 
To utter is not ſafe Aſſemble thou 
Of all thoſe myriads which we lead the <v chief: 
x Tell them that by command, e'er yet dim 
- night 688 
Her ſhadowy cloud withdraws, Lam to haſte 
(And all who under me their banners wave) 
Homeward, with flying march, where we poſſeſs - 
e Nn 2 | The 


4 


oa 8 


E.4 


) &, "De, Athy reads the Chiefs ; ; but Milton 8 : 
1 after the ſame Manner as here, in B. ii. 469 Others 
8 among the Chief, &c, and in both Places the Chief ſig- 


1 niges the fam? as the Chzefs, only this is a Subſtaf. 
9 tive, and that is an Adjective, agreeing with the 
1 | Word Angels underſtood in the Conſtruction. Perce. 
+» * He begins” his Revolt with à Lie; So well doth 
* Milton preſerve the Character given of him in Serip- 


8 ture. Fobn viii, 44. The Devil is a Liar, and the 
8 * Father ot Lies, 


Al. EA8AP D Losrq Book, V. 


The quart 1% 9,98 h c Ne r 
Fir ene ee our Rings. 590 
The great Web. * is new egi 95 5 A 
1 y through all the Hierarchies 104 75 
atencs to paſs triumphant, and give lawWs. 
80 ſeaks the lte Arch Angef info d 
Bag influence into th unwary breaſt 695 
Of his aſſotiate: he together calls, 
Or ſeveral one by ore, the regent Pow rs, 
(Under him regent) tells, as he was taught. 
That the Moſt High commanding, new e er night 
Now e er dim night had difircumber'd heav'n, 
The great hierarchal ftandard was to move: 701 
Tells the ſuggeſted cauſe, and caſt between 
Ambiguous words, and jealouſies, to ſound, 
Or taint integrity: but all obey - 
The wonted ſignal, and ſuperior voce 5035 
Of their great Potenate : (for great indeed 
His name, and high was his pee ATI 


N nn 181 


y k might be thought Milton aſſign'd the Novth to 
Satan, as the Region which with us is tormented 
with an inciement Sky, reine therefore a diſagree- 
able Idea; but doubfleſs he had a nobler Thought 
which he took from Ja. xiv. 12, 13, 14. © H6W art 
* thou fallen, O Lucifer, Son of the Morning 
* for thou haſt ſaid in thine Heart I will aſcend into 
| 1 * _ my ep ok e of 
God, I will fit. alſo upon the Mount of the Congre- 
1 gation, on the Sides of the North,” See Vir. Fed. 


1 * 


Ric har on... E DRK3t.4" $7" 7 1 FEY „ 
in lie Manner Shakeſpear calls Saran the Moparch 
of ebe North, 1 Hen. vi. Ack 5 Nr 


ö ETD Siva wearlyroed 7 
And ye choice Spirits, tha admoniſh me, ien b 
2s give me Signs of tuture Accidents, ney 
Tou peedy Helpers, that are Subllituteg * 5 
Under the Jordly Monarch of the North. ” , 
| . 8 _— #4 as 


-* N 
64 1} 
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His countance, as the & LEGS tae itatgoides. 
The ſtarty floek, Alkar'd tem 37 And with lies 
4 Drew after” Hint che ch "Part © of beau A. V 


1 Msi 9913 46 


c Mete e c. leer Eye, Yhoſe ic 


_diſce pe AIG F 
4d bd 15 N n 3 200 | Abftruſeſt 


2 This Simile is not fo new as rick, rirgil in 
like Manner compares the beautiful yöung on to, 
the Morning Star, Eu. viii. 529. | 

So from the Sea exerts his radiant Head | 

The Star by whom the Lights of Heav'n are ed y 

Shakes from his 1ofy Locks the pearly Dews, 185 

Diſpels the Darkneſs and the Day TENewWs. * 5 

Dry den. 
But there is a mc greater Propriety in comparing 
Satan to the Morning Star, as he is often ſpoken of 
under the Name of Lucifer, as well as denominated 
ſo in. . Lucifer Son of the Morning, Ila. xiv. 
12. ewt | 

4 Dr. Bentley ſays, that the a gave it 225 
his Lies, &c. but by the Expreſſion his Countenance 
is meant he himſclf, a Part being put for the Whole, 
as in B. H. 683. we have Front pur for the whole Per- 
ſon, It is very frequent in Scripture to uſe the Word 
Face or Countenance in this e 28 in Like ix. 53. 


. 


we read of our Saviour, that the Smnaritmmt did? 


; Hor 77 ive him, becauſe his Pe was as choughr 
"5" would go to Feruſalem. See Fi 

12 5 7 5 32. But if this will not be allowed to 15 
Milton's: Meaning, vet ir may be faid, thar Sata 
Countenznce, {ed cing his Followers by diſguifing the, 
fonl Intenrions of his Hearr, may be very p pM 
ſaid, egg <with Lies. We read in Cicers's ede 
t his Brother, Frons, oculi, vultus, perſepe mentiuntur. 
2 Forehead, Eyes, Countenance very « often 40 Lib," 
i-P. 1, CE. . „ OY 

b See Rev. Nil 3 CE 

c Dr. Bentley La 8590 ie hay as war's is 
wrong here, ride in the Courſe of the Conſtrücii- 


on it is laid of this eternal Eye that it ſmiling ſaid, 


er. 
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Abſtruſeft oughts, from forth His holy mount 
And from E e golden Ron burn ; 
Nightly before Him, ſaw, without their light, 
Rebellion rifing ; ſaw in whom, how ſpread 715 
Cmongs the Sons of Mora, hat multitudes 
Were banded to oppoſe His high decree; ..-- 
And ſmiling to His only Son thus ſaid. 


107) -; Otto 


| 15 * 10 110 17 3871 11334. 4 1103 an 
Ver. 718. He would therefore perſuade us that Milton 


gave it. 


Mean while th* Eternal, He whoſe Siglit diſcerns. 


But would not e in this Place thus following 1 
Eternal, be a Botch in Poetry? Milton frequently 
takes 4 Liberty allowable in a Poet, of expreſſing 
only ſome Part or Quality of a Perſon, when he 


means rhe Perſon himſelf, and goes on to fay Things 


Which properly ſpeaking are applicable only to the 
Perſon. himſelf. And Milton had good Authority for 


doing fo. In F/. liv. 7. tne Eye is made a Perſon, 


Mine Eye ſhall ſce his Deſire upon mine Enemies.“ 
So in Mat. xx. 15. the Eye is put for the whole Man' 
Is chine, Eye evil, becauſe i am good ?' See alſo 
Prov. XXX. 17. Pearce, . 
d Aliuding to the Lamps before the Throne of God, 
which St. hn ſaw in his Viſion, Rev. iv. 5. 


e The Angels are called here Sons of the Morning, 


as Lucifer, in the Paſſage juſt now quoted, probabiy 
upon Account of their early Creation; or to exprets 


rhe angelic Beauty and Giadneſs, the Morning being 


the moſt delighrful Seaſon of the Day. xi. 17. 


* 


* Thine Age ſhall be clearer than the Noon. day; 
* thou.ſhalr ſhine forth, thou ſhalt be as the Morn- 


„ing. XXxviil..7, When the Morning Stars ſang | 


together, and all the Sons of God ſhowed for Joy, 
See aiſo Cant. vi. 10. Ja. lvii. 8. Richardſon. © | 


f Such Figures of 


ptute itſelf. Immediately after the Fall of Man we 
read, Cen. iii. 22. And the Lord God fam, Behold 
the Man is become as on: af us, to know Good and 
Evil.“ There are ſeveral Inſtances of the like Man- 
ner of ſpeaking in the Prophets. But this is N 

| ; arty 


Irony are not una{aal in Scri- 


ave ef 8 act Mt 8ﬀ a... *_ 
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' 

g Son, Thon! in whom My Glory 1 behold. 
In full reſplendence, Heir of alf My might, 7 
Nearly it now concerns Us to be ſure 480 1⸗ N 
Of our Omnipotence; and with what arm 
We mean to hold what antiently We. claim | 4 
Of Deity or empire; ſuch a ſoe Me vo Web 
Is riſing, who intends t ere& his throne 525 
Equal to Ours, throughout the ſpacious north. 
Nor fo content, hath in his thought to try 
In battel, what our pow'r is, or our right. 
Let us adviſe, and to this hazard draw  » 
With ſpeed what force is left, and-all employ 730 
In our defenſe: leſt unawares we loſe 
This our high place, Our ſanctuary, Our hill. 

To whom the Son, with calm aſpect, and clear, N 
þ (Light' ning divine, ineffable, ſerene, Nur £7 


Made : 


8 8 upon Me . 11 Cr. © Why do the 
© Heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
* Thang z—a2gainft che Lord, and againſt his anoint- 
ed He that ſitteth in the Heaver 8 ſhall laugh, the 
© Lord ſhall have them in Derifſion.“ I- appears "that 
our Author had this Paſſage in View, by bis making 
the Son allude ſu plainly to it in his Anſwer. 
——Mighry Father, Thou thy Foes 
potth haſt in Deriſion, and ſ. cure þ 
augh'lt ar their vain Detigns and Tomolts Vain. 7 
g Sec Heb. i. 2, 3. : 
b Ligkt'ning- Divine may be un: gerſtood as. ene „ 


£ — 4 
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the Epithets ot the Aſpect ot the Son of God, or as 


a Verb. The San with a calm and clear Countenance 
lighten'd, flaſh'd Brightneſs divine, Sc. This not 
only has giearer Energy and Beauty; but the firſt and 
belt Editions are pointed as here, which, if accord- 
ing to Milton's Intention, determines us ro-underſiand” 
ir thus. So B. viii. 367. yy 
The Vitzon bright 9 di | 
| Aagptch a n more brighten'd, Bo | 
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Made anſwer. Mighty Father, Thou Thy foes 
y haſt in derfſibh, and ſecure © L 736 
Laug 5 at their vain defigus, #184 tümults vain ; 
Matter to Me of glory, Whom their hate 
Illuftrates, when they ſee all regal . 
Giv'n Me to quell their pride; and in event 74⁰ 
Know whether I be dext'rous to ſubdue 
'Thy rebels, or be found the work in heav'n, 

55 ſpak e the Son: but Satan, with his Powers, 
Far wasadvanc'd on winged Tpeed;'an hoſt | 
Innumerable as the ftars of night, fr 
Or (ſtars of morning) dew- drops. which the ſan © 
5 Impearls on every leaf and ev'iry flow. 
Regions they paſe'd, and mighty regeficies 
Of Seraphim, and Potentates, and Thrones, 

In their & triple * (regions, to _ 750 


All 


On the contrary, evil Beings frovn Darkneſs, B. it 


> So frown'd vba taighey Combarants that Hell 
Grew darker at the Frown, Richardſon, 
1 They do nor quite reſemble Pearls, till che Suns 
beams give them a Warmth of Colouring. When Au. 
rora, Ver. 2. ſcab'd the Earth with orient Pearl, the 
San was riiing ; he was above the Horizon preſently 
after, Ver. 140. Richardſon. © 
* The Notion of Jyiples in all 3 of 
Angels, is ſtarred by Tafjo, Canr. 18. St. 96. 
In Battel round of Squadrons three they Itood, 
And all by Threes thoſe Squadrons ranged were. 
And Sperfer; F. N. B. i. Cant. 12. St. 39. 
_ 28 it had deen many an Kagel s Voce 
Singing before th* eternal Maqeſty, | 
In their trinal Triplicities on highg g 
The Faticy was borrowed from the Rather pert. 
ſer has again the 2 7 — and ules e 


ſame Exprefion 1 in his Hy ens lee; 
There they in their . 1 —— . ah er 
About him wait, and on his WII attend. 


* 


„„ „ Þ OO ON WT ELL 


WOW} 


- Stretch'd into longitude ;) which, hay; 


thoſe they 
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All thy dominion, dam, i is, 
Than what this gar en.15to. al 


— woe She 
eek, fu! 
glol 5 2 VEL 8 7 


ms 


d; 34 A 
limits of the north, wel 
| Satan; to his 1 | 5 


N 


rE 


At length! into. t 
They came ; 


* 
525 


Than Fn © hick not lon hor a 
AﬀeCting all hey og PIO | 
In imitation of that mount whereon 
Mefiah was declar'd in fight. of heav n. ON 
The Mountain of the Congregation call'd: . 

For thither he afſembled all bis train, a of 
Pretending ſo commanded, to conſult 

About the great reception of their King - 
Thither to come: and with calumnious art 770 
Of counterfeited truth thus held their ears, 


Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, m Vitabs, 
Powers! * . 


1 The Reader cannot © but be pleaſed with he pers : 
Imitation of Hamer in this Line. Homer mentions 
perlons and Things, which he tells us in the Lan- 
guage of the Gods are called by different Names from 

go by in the Language of Men.  Ailteet 
has imitated him with his uſual Judgment in this 
particular Place, wherein he bas likewiſe the Au- 
W of Scripture to j ſtify him. Adadiſen. 
The Uſe of the Word Vrtues in this Line, clear- 
ly © Fe, What Iinon meant by 1b . der r 
in Ver. 371. 

Whom thus th' angelic Virtue anſwer's OT 

It was an — ot Angel diſtinguiſh'd by r 


Name. 


Op 
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If theſe magnific titles yet remain 
Not merely titular, ſince by decree 
Another now hath to Himſelf engroſs d 775 
All pow'r, and us eclips'd under the name 

Of King anointed : for Whom all this haſt | 
Of midnight-march, and hurry'd meeting here; 
This only to conſult, how we may beſt, | 
Wich what may be devis'd of honors new, 780 
Receive Him, coming to receive from us 
Knee-tribute, yet un-paid : proftration vile! 

Too much to One! but double, how indur'd! 
To One, and to His image now proclaim'd ! 

But what if better counſels might erect 785 
Our minds, and teach us to caſt off this yoke? 
Will ye ſubmit your necks, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee? Ve will not, if J truſt 

To know ye right; or if ye Know your ſelves 
Natives, and ſons of heav'n poſſeſt before 790 


theſe Lines after, Ver. 837. 25 

And all the Spirits of Heav'n an 

By him creatcd in their bright Degrees, - 

—_— them with Glory, and to their Glory 
nam" 


Thrones, Dominations, Pr:ncedoms, Viewed, - 
| e Thyer. 

n Dr. Bentley's falſe Pointing of this Paſſage, has 
led others to miſtake the Senſe of it, as well as him- 


Pow'rs. 


ſelf, He refers the Word peſfſeſs'd to Natives and 
Sams; but ſhould it not rather be referr'd to Heaven, 
the Word immediately preceding, there being no 
Comma between them in Milton 


underſtood thus, that No one poſſeſſed Heaven before 


then, they were a Sort of Aborigines? which Notion 
Satan explains more at large in his following Speech, 


i 


Vers. 
SI. . Ve 


7 


Name. This is the more evidently his Meaning by 


i s own Editions, as 
there is in Dr. Bentley 's? and is not the Paſſage to be 
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By none; and if not equal all, yet free, 
Equally free; for orders and degrees, 
Jar not with liberty, but well confiſt. 
Who can in reaſon then, or right, aſſume _. 
Monarchy over ſuch as live by right 795 
His equals? if in pow'r and ſplendorleſs, _ 
In freedom equal? Or can introduce | 
Law and edel on us, who without las- * 
| Err not? 's much leſs, for This to be our Lots 


We know no_ Time when we were not as now; 

Know. none before us; ſelf- begor; ſelt-raisd _ 

By our own quickning Pow'r, when fatal Courſe _ 

Had circled his full Orb, the Birth mature 

Ot this our native Heav'n, echereal Sons. | 

o i his Fallage ſeems as inexplicable almolt 2s any 
in Milton. Dr. Bentley thinks it bard to find What 
for this relates to; and therefore reads fore. thin, or 


* — OI Ser es 


— — 
—ů —ů — 
* 


1 

D i: we have no Regard to the Likene!s of the Letters, j 

* as pure, preſume, or other ſuch Word, Then the h 

Series (he iays) will be this. Who can introduce | 

y Law or Edidt to us? much lefs can he fore think, take | 
it in his Scheme or View, to become our Lord and 


Malter. Dr. Pearce ſays, that the dente ce is ellipii- 
cal, and may be ſupplied thus, much leſs can he for 
y this (viz. for our being leſs in Power and Splendor, 
Ver. 706.) in Right aſſume to be eur Lord. Mr. Ri- 
s, charaſon underſtands it to be ſpoken blaſphemouſly 


ie and with Contempt of the Meſſiah. This another, 

2 Ver. 775.. This King anointed, Verſe 77. And then 

n. the Senſe will run atter this Manner: Who can 
3d then in juſtice aſſume Monarchy over Equals? or, 
N, can introduce a Law and Edict upon us, ho with- 
10 out Law are:infallible ? much leis can he introduce 
28 * a Law and Edict for This (1 don't ſay Nhat) tobe. 
be our Lord, ànd receive Adoration from us.“ Bur 
678 then we muſt write This with a great Letter, and we 

on mutt aiot continue the Note of Interrogation at che 
ch, End of the Speech. It we ſhould, L we: {houlds' 


be obiig'd to read much more inftead of much leſs. 
We * Pa. Mr . 


422 = 
And look for adotation, to th' abuſe 80 


PARADISE Losr. Book V. 


Of thoſe imperial titles, which aſſert 


Our being ordain d to govern, not to ſerve. — 


Thus far his bold diſcourſe without controul 


Had audience; when among the Seraphim, 


Abdiel, (than whom none with more zeal ador'd 


The Deity, and divine commands obey d) 806 
Stood up, and ina flame of zeal ſevere, 


The current of his fury thus oppos d. 

O argument blaſphemous, falſe, and proud! 
Words which no ear ever to hear in heav'n 810 

ed, leaſt of all from Thee, ingrate, 

In place thy ſelf ſo high above thy peers : 
Canſt thou with impious obloquy condemn 
The juſt decree of God, pronounc'd, and ſworn, 
That to his only Son, by right indu'd 815 
With regal ſceptre, every ſoul in heav'n 1 
Shall bend the knee, and in that honor due 
Confeſs him rightful King? Unjuft, thou ſay'ſt, 


Flatly unjuſt, to bind with laws the free, 


And equal over equals to let reign, , 820 
| | it One 


Mr. Warburton ſtil] underſtands it otherwiſe. Who 


Can in Reaſon aſſume Monarchy over thoſe who are 


his Equals? and introduce Law and Edict upon them, 
when they can conduct their Actions rightly without 
Law ? much leſs for this Introduction of Law and 
Edict claim the Paget of Dominion. For he thought 
the giving of Civil Laws did not introduce Dominion, 
His Head was full of the antient Legiſlators, who 
gave Laws to Equals and Strangers, and did not pre- 
tend to the Right of diſpenſing them, which is Do- 


minion. So he {ays before, 
— For Orders and Degrees 


Jar not with Liberty, Oc. 


This is good Senſe, but ſtill the grammatical Cons 
ſtruction 9 Iſuppoſe it muſt be thus, much 


leſs for this can aſſum (Ver. 794) to be our Lord. 
| une, (Ver. 794) e aur 
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One over : 1 * Wich unſuceerted 5 3047.40 


e 


Thee what thou art! ? and d the "Pow rs on | 
| _heav'n. 824 | 
Such as He pleas'd, and circuit lb d their Being? 
| Yet, by experience taught, we know how good, | 
And of our good, and of our diguity t | 
How provident He is: how far Fam thought” | | 
To make us leſs: bent rather to exalt | 
* Our happy ſtate, under one Head more near * 
United. — But, to grant it thee unjuſt, 
That equal over equal monarch reign : 
: Thyſelf (though great and glorious) doſt thou 
6 count, 
| Or all Angelic Nature join'd in one, | 
Equal to Him begotten Son? þ By whom, 835 
As by His Word, the mighty Father m ade 
All things, ev'n Thee, and all the ſpirits of heav'n, 


1 
— — — —— — — — 
_— , NN NN 
— — — —e— — — — — 
— <4 


8 By Him created in their bright degrees: 
* Crown'd them with glory, and to their glory 
| nam'd 

50 Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, 

ire Pow? 18 ; | 1? | 840 

m, 7 Eſſential Pow'rs, nor by his reign obſcur' a 

put But more illuſtrious made; ſince He the Head 

= One of our Number thus reduc'd becomes 

* His laws our laws ; all honor to Him done 

ho Returns our own., Ceaſe then this impious rage, 

re- And tempt not theſe; but haſten to appeaſe 846 

Do- Th' incenſed F aber, and th' incenſed > | 
: Oo 4 BELTS Logs . While | 

| 1 

ons col. 10. And y ye are e i j 

c 2 G Lad of all Princvality compre 5 


ord. "_ Not only in as Ver. 858, out real. 


80 ets fervent Angel: but his zeal _ 
None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg d. 8 50 
Or ſingular. and raſh: whereat rejoie'd 0g 
Th apoſtate, and more haughty thus => hh 


That we: were form'd then ſay ' ſt thon.?. Wanne 


work 

Of ſecondary. hands, by taſk transfer d. 8. 54 
From Father to His Son? Strange point, and new! 
Doctrine which we would know. whence learn'd: 

who ſaw 
When this creation. was? Remember Thou 
Thy making, while the Maker gave thee Being ? 
We know no time when We were not as now; 
Know none before us ; 7 ſelf- begot, ſelf-rais'd 860 
By our own quick ning pow'r, when fatal courte 
Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n, ethereal ſons. 
Our puiſſance is our on, f our ow right band 


Shall 


4 


„ Neceſſarily produc'd by the natural Courſe RE | - 


Things; a Link of the Chain of Fare. eternally fo 
decreeing; ; and not owing Exiſtence to God, or any 
Power. Ricbaraſon. 

It has been wonder'd that Milton ſhould conſtants 
ly pronounce this Word and puiſſant, the Adjective, 
4 — two Syllables, when they Would be more ſo- 
norous with three. Bur in this he conforms to the 
Practice and Example of the beſt Writers. See Faire 
fax in his Taſſo, Cant. 18. St. 55. 

And gainit the northern Gate my Puiſſance bat, 
and Cant. 19. St. 2. 

Or this your terrible and pu i ant Knight. 

Tho $; henſer | find makes them ſomerimes three, as 
well 25 rwo Ae As Shakeſpear ages kewl, 
2 Hen. WW. Act 1. 

* mer and; Puiſance of the King. fi a7 


1 22 
e © 
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While pardon, may be found, in time be ſought. 


* h 
* * 


„ 0 © 


And fly, eber evil intercept thy flight. 


Forſaken of all good! I ſee thy fall 


In this perfidious fraud, contagion ſpread 880 


And a little afterwards, 


This Sort of Jingle i is like that in nears: Ham. 
let, Act J. 


| * like Manner compared, Rev, uin. G. to the 
many Waters. 
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Shall teach us higheſt deeds, by proof to try * 
Who is our équal: then thou falt beheld 
Whether by lapplicirion we intend” I IVET 
Addreſs, and to begirt th Almighty throne | 2 1 

x Beſeeching or beſieging. This report, 
Theſe tidings, carry to th anointed King; 870 


He ſaid, and v as the ſound of waters deep, 
Hoarſe murmur echo'd to his words applauie, 
Through the infinite hoſt: nor leſs for that 
The flaming Seraph fearleſs, though alone 875. 
Incompaſs'd round with foes, thus anſwer'd bold. 

O alienate from God, O ſpirit accurſt, 


Determin'd, and thy hapleſs crew involv'd 


Both of thy crime and puniſhment. Henceforth 

No more be troubled how to quit the yoke _ 

Of God's Mef5ah : thoſe indulgent laws | 
Will not be now vouchſaf'd; other decrees 
Againſt thee are gone forth, without recall. 885 
That'golden 12 1 20 thou didſt reject, 


Is 


And come — us in fall beine t 
In the former Line Puiſſauce is uſed as two Syllables, 
and in the latter as three. It was certainly better for 
Milton to make it all the one or the other, Newton. 

r Sec'P/. xiv. 4 

&x "This is one of ithoſe Faults in Alton which: ay 
be juſtified by the. Authority of the belt Writers 


A little more than Rin, and lefs than And. 
&@ The Voice of a great Multitude applaud ing 
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Is now an ww iron rod, to bruiſe and break, 0 


Thy diſobedience. Well thou idſt adviſe ;. 
Vet not for thy advice or threats x Ifly _. - 
Theſe wicked tents devoted; leſt the wrath . 890 
Impendent, raging into ſudden flame 
Dilſtinguiſh not: for ſoon expect to feel 
His thunder on thy head, devouring fire. 
Then, who created thee lamenting learn, 
When who y can uncreate thee thou fhalt 
—_—_ EE > =o BC 
z So ſpake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful l 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he: 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd, | 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; qe 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought + 
I | 0 


c Alluding to H. ii. 9. Thou ſhalt break them with 
A Rod of Tron ; or rather according to the old Tran- 
lation, Thou ſhalt bruiſe them with a Rod of Iron, 
and break them in Pieces like a Potter's Veſſel.“ 

x In Alluſion probably to the Rebellion of Korah. 
Numb. xvi. 26. But the Conſtruction without Doubt 
is deficient. It may be fupplied (as Dr. Pearce ſays) 
by underſtanding but I fly before the Word 75 ee 
the ſame elliptical Way of ſpeaking in B. ii. 483. But 
it would be plainer and eaſier with Dr. Bentley's Al- 
teration, if there was any Authority for it. ; 
Theſe wicked Tents devote, but leſt the Wrath, Q&c. 

y. Thou ſhalt not only know. thou wert created, 
and by whom, but that he alſo can annihilare thee if 
he pleaſes. Belinl doubred-of this, as being perhaps 
beyond the Power of God, B. ii. 133. Richardſon, 

2 The Part of Abdel, who was the only 1 that 
in this infinite Hoſt of Angels preſerved his Alle- 


giance to his Maker, exhibits to us a noble Moral of 
religious Singularity. The Zeal of the Seraphim 
breaks forth in a becoming Warmth of A 


. 


2 — — KK —— 
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| To ſwerve from truth, or change his. conſtant 


mind _ | 
Though ſingle. From amidſt them forth he 

Ts ” 
Long way n hoſtile ſcorn; which he ful- 

tain'd © | 


Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought : 905. 

And with retorted ſcorn his back he turn d 

On thoſe proud tow'rs to ſwift deſtruction 
doom' d. 


The End of the F 2 Book. 


| and Expreſſions, as the Character which! is given us g 
ä of him denotes that generous Scorn and Intrepidity ] 
which attends heroic Virtue. The Author doubtleſs | 


4 deſign'd it as a Pattern to thoſe, who live "= 

Mankind in their preſent State of Degeneracy an | 
b Corruption. Addiſon. | 4 
4 : | 
, | 
| | 
A | 
Js | 
e | The End of the Firſt Volume, | 
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